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FOREWORD 

The  publication  of  this  little  anthology  of  verse  and 
prose  marks  the  beginning-  of  a  student  publication  devot- 
ed exclusively  to  literary  forms  of  writing.  Recognizing" 
the  need  of  a  medium  of  publication  for  the  creative  work 
of  the  students  at  Eastern,  the  Canterbury  Club  has  under- 
taken the  sponsorship  of  such  a  periodical.  The  editorial 
board  recognized  that  although  the  volume  does  not  mea- 
sure up  in  all  respects  to  what  it  had  hoped  to  present,  all 
things  must  have  a  beginning. 

The  title  "Belles  Lettres,"  under  which  name  the  stu- 
dent contributions  will  appear,  is  perhaps  too  ambitious, 
but  it  is,  after  all,  an  expression  of  faith  in  what  the  an- 
thology will  become.  It  is  hoped  that  with  each  succeed- 
ing year  more  students  will  be  induced  to  contribute 
poetry,  short  stories,  criticism,  drama,  and  all  other  forms 
of  creative  writing.  With  this  hope  in  mind  the  editorial 
board  respectfully  submits  volume  I  of  Belles  Lettres. 
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MA 

By  Jane  Paynter 

The  Moores  had  now  lived  in  their  little  boarded-up 
home  for  a  long-  time.  Ma  remembered  when  she  and  Pa 
had  come  there;  she  didn't  know  exactly  how  long-  ago 
but  it  had  been  about  twenty  years.  Cordy,  her  oldest 
child,  had  been  married  for  four  years,  some  people  said. 
Ma  thought  it  must  be  nice  to  be  learned  so  a  body  could 
count  and  write.  If  Ma  could  have  written,  she  would 
have  written  a  letter  to  her  home  in  Tennessee.  They 
would  have  been  so  surprised  and  proud.  They  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  read  it  of  course,  but  they  could  have 
shown  it  to  their  friends  and  maybe  Daphne,  with  her 
high  sounding  name  and  high  handed  ways,  would  have 
seen  it.  Ma  wondered  how  much  it  would  cost  to  have  a 
letter  written.  If  Pa  had  only  let  Tommy  go  to  that 
school  at  Pine  Fork,  he  could  have  written  a  letter  for  her, 
but  Pa  said  that  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  let  your  kids  learn 
more  than  you  yourself  knew.  Anyway  Pa  guessed  Tommy 
would  get  along  all  right.  Why  look  at  Pa.  He  had  come 
from  Tennessee  with  a  wife  and  a  baby  without  a  cent  in 
the  world.  He  didn't  have  a  cent  now,  but  he  had  a  roof 
over  his  head  and  a  couple  of  acres  cleared  on  the  moun- 
tain side  and  a  mule  and  some  cows  besides  ten  children. 
He  had  always  managed  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  What 
more  could  a  man  want? 

Ma  sat  musing  on  a  log.  She  had  just  finished  putting 
out  a  big  washing  and  she  was  tired.  Ma  began  to  think 
about  how  much  work  there  was  to  do,  and  she  and  Sal 
worked  all  the  time  and  still  things  were  dirty.  Ma  had 
quit  worrying  about  the  dirt  a  long  time  ago,  since  so 
many  children  had  come  along  and  everything  was  so 
crowded.  But  then,  there  wasn't  anything  else  to  do  but 
work,  and  it  was  a  good  tonic  for  the  worry.  Of  course, 
Sal  helped,  but  it  was  much  easier  for  Ma  to  go  ahead  and 
do  it  herself.  Ma  didn't  like  to  tell  anyone  to  do  any- 
thing; in  fact,  Ma  never  did  talk  much.  My  goodness, 
why  would  people  want  to  listen  to  her?  She  never  Went 
any  place,  and  she  would  rather  listen  to  Pa  or  the  boys 
talk.  They  got  to  go  and  see  people,  and  they  went  to 
Carter  Creek  every  two  weeks  to  trade,  and  there  was 
plenty  to  listen  to  when  they  got  back.  Of  course,  Pa  and 
the  boys  got  pretty  drunk,  but  they  worked  hard  and  a 
man  wasn't  like  a  woman;  they  had  to  have  enjoyment 
ever  once  in  a  while. 
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Ma  got  plenty  of  enjoyment  in  her  way.  When  a  re- 
vivaling  preacher  came  and  held  meetings  in  different 
peoples'  nouses,  Ma  went.  It  sure  was  fun  to  see  people 
and  to  sing-  and  laugh.  You  couldn't  notice  the  differ- 
ence in  people's  morals  a  month  after  the  preacher  left,  so 
Pa  said,  but  it  was  lots  of  fun.  Another  thing  which  gave 
Ma  pleasure  was  going  after  the  cows.  No  one  knew  why 
she  liked  to  go  after  the  cows  though.  Why,  people 
would  have  thought  her  crazy.  One  day,  by  chance,  Ma 
went  after  the  cows  which  had  happened  to  be  on  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  Ma  had  seen  the  prettiest  sight.  The 
sun  was  just  going  below  the  mountains  and  only  half  of 
it  showed,  ad  as  it  disappeared  the  prettiest  colors  lighted 
up  the  sky;  so  Ma  gradually  took  over  the  cows.  The 
pretty  colors  didn't  always  come  in  the  sky,  but  Ma  always 
went  in  hope  that  they  would  be  there*  and  it  just  seemed 
that  they  would  be  there  on  her  most  worrisome  days.  It 
sort  of  lifted  the  trouble  from  Ma's  shoulders. 

They  were  going  to  have  a  big  supper  tonight  because 
that  stuff  they  drank  in  town  sure  made  them  hungry, 
and  my,  my,  how  they  did  lose  their  temper  at  any  old 
thing. 

Jed,  one  of  Ma's  sons,  could  tell  of  the  funniest  things 
in  the  funniest  way.  It  was  funny  the  way  Jed  had  a 
knack  of  talking.  He  could  talk  anyone  into  doing  any- 
thing. Nance  Carter  blamed  her  baby  on  him,  but  that 
was  just  tommy  rot.  Everyone  knew  that  Jed  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her.  Just  because  he  was  the  best 
looking,  prettiest  talking  man  in  the  hollow  she  blamed 
him.     Phoo! 

Now  Tommy  was  quiet;  he  never  said  anything;  no 
back  sass  or  grumbling  either.  He  liked  the  sunsets  too. 
He  would  go  with  Ma  sometimes  after  the  cows.  One  time 
when  he  went,  the  pretty  colors  were  in  the  sky,  and  he 
just  stood  and  Looked  at  them.  Ma  got  the  cows  started 
home  by  herself  for  she  knew  that  he  would  like  to  look 
at  the  pretty  colors.  He  always  noticed  a  new  dress 
which  Ma  dyed  some  pretty  color.  Whenever  he  went 
hunting  or  berry  picking  he'd  always  bring  back  some 
pretty  leaves  or  flowers  for  Ma.  Tommy  was  a  good  boy. 
always  willing  to  help.  He  never  got  drunk  either,  he 
sort  of  looked  after  the  others.  He  didn't  like  that  sort 
of  enjoyment. 

Ma  heard  her  men  folks  coming  back.  Startled,  Ma 
wondered  what  time  it  was.  The  sun  was  still  high  in  the 
sky.     Ma  wondered  what  the  men  were  carrying  between 
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them.  They  didn't  appear  to  be  happy  like  they  usually 
were. . 

Who?    Should  it  be  Ted  or  Tommy,  or  Pa,  perhaps? 

Ted  dead!  Killed  by  a  crazy,  drunken  fool!  Ma  guessed 
she,  would  go  after  the  cows.  There  ought  to  be  a  lot  of 
of  bright  colors  in  the  sky  this  evening. 


KENTUCKY  AUTUMN 

By  Blanche  Wimble 

Wild  birds  crying, 

Flying  across  the  moon; 

Long  night  shadows  shifting 

Through  bare  black  trees, 

A  burning  wood  odor 

In  the  still  air, 

Means  autumn  in  Kentucky. 
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THREE  POEMS 

By  Kathleen  Welch 

WANDERLUST 

Oh,  come  my  Marilee, 

Let  us  away! 

We'll  sail  the  southern  sea, 

Just  o'er  the  bay; 

We'll  climb  a  mountain  high; 

Find  tropic  isles; 

And  walk  'neath  bright,  blue  sky 

For  miles  and  miles! 


WHY 

I  don't  know  why  I  wept  and  sighed, 
When  you  went  away, 
I  knew  you  couldn't  always  bide 
With  me,  nor  always  play. 

I  don't  know  why  I  pled  with  you, 
To  lengthen  my  one  happy  day. 
I  only  know  my  heart  went  too, 
When  you  went  away. 


SORROW 

There  is  a  sorrow  that's  sadder  than  death, 
Tho'  sorrier  sight  there's  none, 
Than  the  tall,  black  hearse  and  the  tolling  bell, 
That  tell  tof  a  life  that's  done. 

There's  one  thing  that's  sadder  than  death's 

long  sleep, 
There's  no  sighing  and  no  mass  is  said, 
For  the  life  that  clings  on  with  a  sickening  beat, 
When  the  soul  is  already  dead. 
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JOHN  HUNT  MORGAN 

By  Grace  Schneider 

"Morgan,  Morgan,  the  raider, 
And  Morgan's  terrible  men — " 

"Kentucky  Belle"  and  a  grandfather  who  fought  with 
the  Union  army  gave  me  the  impression  that  John  Hunt 
Morgan  was  a  horse  thief,  a  traitor  to  his  state,  and  some- 
thing of  a  disgrace  to  the  Confederacy  as  well.  One  day 
when  I  was  browsing  around  in  the  Kentucky  Room,  I 
picked  up  a  copy  of  Bennett  H.  Young's  "Confederate 
Wizards  of  the  Saddle."  I  was  surprised  to  find  Morgan's 
praises  sung  in  such  extravagant  phrases  as,  "In  no  coun- 
try, in  no  war  had  any  leader  ever  undertaken  such  haz- 
ards or  invited  such  peril.  Smashing  all  military  prece- 
dents— he  was  the  pioneer  and  the  first  cavalryman  who 
had  undertaken  such  marvellous  marches  or  defied  the 
formulas  and  maxims  that  military  authors  had  written — " 

I  thought  that  the  outburst  of  an  extreme  partisan 
spirit,  but  when  I  read  a  message  dated  July  13,  1862,  in 
which  Lincoln  referred  to  Morgan's  activities  and  said  to 
General  Haileck  way  down  at  Corinth,  Mississippi,  "They 
are  having  a  stampede  in  Kentucky.  Please  look  to  it." 
I  began  to  wonder  if  there  was  something-  more  to  the  man 
than  I  had  ever  suspected. 

I  looked  for  Morgan's  name  in  the  "Dictionary  of 
American  Biography"  and  found  a  page  or  more  devoted 
to  his  life  and  his  unique  methods  of  warfare.  Shaler, 
who  fought  on  the  Union  side,  accorded  Morgan  high 
praise.  The  historian  includes  in  his  "Kentucky'1  a  de" 
tailed  and  admiring  account  of  how  Morgan  chose  by 
competition  a  group  of  fifty  of  his  best  pistol  shots;  how 
he  planned  to  hurl  this  band  against  the  flank  of  the 
enemy  in  line  of  battle.  I  began  to  realize  that  Morgan 
was  no  ordinary  horse  thief.  Where  did  he  get  the  train- 
ing that  made  him  such  a  clever  strategist? 

I  turned  to  Collins  to  see  what  he  had  to  say.  "The 
greatest  partisan  ranger  of  all  American  wars  .  .  ."  was 
the  way  Collins  described  him. 

By  this  time  I  was  beginning  to  be  keenly  interested 
in  the  man.  Who  was  he?  From  where  did  he  come? 
What  training  in  the  arts  of  war  did  he  have  What  ex- 
perience had  he  had?  What  were  the  motives  which 
prompted  him  to  join  his  fate  with  that  of  the  Confeder- 
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acy?  What  was  his  version  of  those  raids  that  I  had  been 
taught  to  regard  with  contempt? 

He  was  born  June  first,  1825  at  Huntsville,  Alabama. 
His  father  was  a  Virginian,  and  his  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  leading-  merchant  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Not 
much  is  known  of  his  early  manhood.  He  married  a  Lex- 
ington girl  and  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
tiiat  city. 

His  military  career  began  in  the  Mexican  War,  where 
he  served  as  captain  in  Colonel  Humphrey  Marshall's  regi- 
ment of  Kentucky  calvary.  Bennett  Young  describes  him 
as  proud,  spirited,  brave,  manly,  companionable,  hand- 
some, six  feet  tall,  erect  and  graceful. 

A  few  years  after  the  Mexican  War  he  was  made  first 
captain  of  a  volunteer  infantary  company,  the  Lexington 
Rifles.  This  unit  later  became  part  of  the  State  Guard, 
and  when,  on  September  twentieth,  1861,  Morgan  decided 
to  risk  his  fortunes  with  the  South,  he  and  his  men  escap- 
ed to  the  Confederate  lines.  They  organized  as  Company 
A  of  Morgan's  Squadron,  and  a  few  months  later  were  en' 
gaged  in  the  "dashing  independent  service  to  which  their 
lives  were  henceforth  devoted." 

In  the  ''War  of  the  Rebellion"  I  found  some  interest- 
ing reports  written  by  General  Morgan  himself.  In  one 
addressed  to  General  Cooper  of  the  Southern  Army,  Mor- 
gan explains  the  objectives  of  his  raids  into  Kentucky.  At 
that  time  General  Hobson  was  planning  an  attack  on  the 
old  salt  works  and  the  lead  mines  of  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia. Morgan  had  a  command  of  about  two  thousand 
men,  and  with  these  he  planned  to  "divert  the  Union 
Army,  destroy  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  and 
also  the  road  between  Knoxville  and  Chatanooga."  He 
entered  Kentucky  by  way  of  Pound  Gap,  burned  the  quar- 
termaster's stores,  pushed  on  to  Mount  Sterling,  where  he 
captured  supplies  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners, 
moved  on  to  Lexington  the  next  day,  burned  the  govern- 
ment stables,  got  new  horses  for  his  command,  burned  Cyn- 
thiana,  took  four  hundred  prisoners  there,  captured  Hob- 
son,  three  trains,  and  two  thousand  Union  men  whom  he 
was  forced  to  parole.  It  is  signifieent  to  note  that  he  closes 
his  report  with  this  statement,  "The  people  (of  Ken- 
tucky) are  ready  and  anxious  to  strike  for  the  South  if 
they  can  be  supported." 

Young  says  that  Morgan  had  a  "squadron  of  brave, 
chivalrous,  dashing  young  men  who  would  follow  where- 
ver he  led  the  way  and  go  wherever  he  told  them  to  go,  and 
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he  could  use  them  where  in  his  judgment  he  could  do  the 
most  damage  to  the  enemies  of  the  Southland."  Morgan 
used  the  telegraph  extensively  to  learn  the  plans  and  posi- 
tions of  his  enemies.  Reckless,  rash,  heedless,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  he  was  able  to  secure  recruits  from  Ken- 
tucky. Kentuckians  sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause 
made  the  State  Guard  forget  their  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
the  Union  and  to  take  the  weapons  that  the  state  had 
just  given  them  and  join  Morgan's  band.  His  subordinates 
were  nearly  all  Kentuckians.  The  prestige  of  their  suc- 
cesses attracted  the  bravest  young  men,  and  for  a  time  the 
Confederacy  was  confident  of  securing"  the  support  of  the 
entire  state. 

Morgan  made  three  raids  into  Kentucky  in  1862.  His 
report  shows  that  in  less  than  a  month  all  told,  he  travel- 
ed over  one  thousand  miles,  captured  seventeen  towns,  par- 
oled about  twelve  hundred  regular  troops,  and  lost  in  the 
raids  only  ninety  men.  Shaler  says  Morgan's  raids  had 
become  "as  successive  as  a  tertian  ague;  men  counted  time 
from  one  raid  to  another." 

In  July,  1863,  he  attempted  something  even  more  dan- 
gerous. At  this  time  the  Confederate  Army  was  planning 
an  advance  into  Pennsylvania  and  it  was  necessary  to 
make  some  diversion  in  the  West.  Morgan  thought  that 
if  he  could  get  some  troops  north  of  the  Ohio  River  he 
might  be  able  to  detain  a  large  number  of  Federal  soldiers 
who  would  otherwise  be  used  against  Lee.  He  had  in  his 
command  three  thousand  men.  After  a  stubborn  fight,  he 
captured  the  garrison  at  Lebanon,  and  went  north  to 
Brandenburg  where  he  captured  two  boats  which  he  used 
to  ferry  his  troops  across  the  river.  He  moved  east  follow- 
ing the  Ohio,  destroying  railways  as  he  went.  At  Cory- 
don  and  Salem  he  met  and  defeased  small  gatherings  of 
militia.  He  learned  by  intercepting  telegraph  messages 
that  the  country  was  rising  against  him,  and  he  decided  to 
retreat  toward  the  South.  Since  Lee  had  already  given  up 
his  attack  on  Pennsylvania,  Morgan's  presence  in  Indiana 
was  no  longer  needed.  He  tried  to  cross  the  river  at  Louis- 
ville and  again  near  Cincinnati  but  the  fords  were  guard" 
ed  by  Federal  gunboats. 

Six  regiments  of  Kentucky  cavalry  were  after  him, 
and  his  position  'grew  more  and  more  dangerous.  He  swept 
the  country  of  fresh  horses,  but  could  not  keep  more  than 
a  day's  march  ahead  of  his  pursuers.  Every  time  he  tried 
to  cross  the  river  he  found  the  Federal  gunboats  watching 
the  crossings.     His  chances  to  escape  were  getting    fewer 
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and  fewer.  Finally  he  tried  to  force  a  passage,  but  a  large 
part  ol  his  command,  exhausted  from  their  ride  of  over 
eleven  hundred  miles,  was  captured. 

Morgan  and  his  staff  officers  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Ohio  penitentiary  and  treated  like  convicts,  but  they  soon 
dug  their  way  out  under  the  walls  of  their  prison  and  were 
free.  Collins  tells  us  that  they  were  "too  polite  to  part 
from  their  host  without  a  farewell  word.  They  left  a  let- 
ter for  the  warden  and  enclosed  the  tally  of  time  and 
labor: 

"Commencement November  4,  1863 

Conclusion November  20,  1863 

No.  of  hours  for  labor,  per  day three 

Tools two  small  knives 

La  patience  est   amere,  mais  son   fruit  est  doux. 
By  order  of  six  honorable  Confederates, 
Thos.  H.  Hines,  Captain,  C.  S.  A." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  same  Captain  Hines. 
later  became  chief  justice  of  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Hines  and  Morgan  went  by  rail  from  Dayton  to 
Cincinnati,  where  they  crossed  the  Ohio  in  a  skiff.  They 
had  breakfast  at  the  home  of  an  "enthusiastic  lady 
friend"  at  Ludlow  near  Covington,  secured  fresh  horses, 
and  that  day  rode  thirty  miles  to  Union  in  Boone  county. 
Loyal  Southern  sympathizers  guided  them  through  Galla- 
tin, Owen,  Henry,  Shelby,  Spencer,  Nelson,  Green  and 
Cumberland  counties  and  they  reached  Overton  county. 
Tennessee  eleven  days  after  their  escape  from  the  jail. 

Morgan  returned  to  the  Confederacy  with  the  firm  be- 
lief that  he  had  "discovered  on  the  part  of  the  people  (of 
Kentucky)  an  almost  unanimous  sentiment  of  sympathy 
with  our  cause,  and  which  promises  support  to  any  ad- 
vance of  our  troops  in  the  State."  Shortly  after  his  return 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  Western  Virginia  and  East 
Tennessee  activities.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  read  a  com- 
munication from  him  to  General  Cooper  in  which  Morgan 
asks  permission  to  "rid  the  country  of  straggling  cavalry- 
men who  are  deserters  from  the  Confederate  Army  and 
who  are  harassing  the  people."  Again  he  shows  his  mili- 
tary skill,  for  he  suggested  that  the  marauders  be  dis- 
mounted and  sent  to  join  a  strictly  disciplined  infantry 
regiment — by  far  the  worst  punishment  that  corld  be  ad" 
ministered  to  a  cavalryman. 

One  blot  on  the  record  of  General  Morgan's  career 
was  the  robbing  of  the  Mount  Sterling  bank  of  some  eighty 
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thousand  dollars  by  the  men  under  his  command.  In  fair- 
ness to  him,  it  must  be  said  that  he  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  make  restitution,  but  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  some  of  his  officers  as  well  as  his  privates  mere  in- 
volved in  the  disgraceful  affair.  Morgan  wrote  to  the 
cashier  of  the  bank  for  a  statement  of  loss  in  order  that 
he  might  return  the  property  if  it  was  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  any  of  his  men,  but  he  was  not  able  to  get  much 
information.  Many  of  his  command  were  in  Federal  pris- 
ons, and  those  who  could  have  thrown  some  light  on  the 
robbery  refused  to  talk.  A  number  of  Morgan's  own  offi- 
cers, feeling-  that  their  reputations  wee  at  stake,  urged  a 
court  of  inquiry.  R.  A.  Alston  wrote,  "But  for  the  reckless 
mismanagement  of  the  expedition  which  was  the  result  of 
our  unlicensed  and  thieveing  course,  we  would  this  day 
have  been  in  Kentucky  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  Sherman  would  have  been  fleeing  before  our 
Army  in  Georgia." 

It  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  General  Morgan  that 
this  matter  was  not  cleared  up,  but  on  September  fourth, 
1S64,  Collins  reports;  "General  John  Hunt  Morgan  is  be- 
trayed, then  surprised  and  surrounded  at  Greenville,  Ten- 
nessee, by  Federal  cavalry  under  General  Alvin  C.  Gillem 
— one  of  whom  killed  him  as  he  was  trying  to  escape,  or 
after  his  surrender."  Basil  W.  Duke  in  his  "Morgan's 
Cavalry"  says,  "His  friends  have  always  believed  that  he 
was  murdered  after  his  surrender.  His  slayers  broke  down 
the  paling  around  the  garden  in  which  they  killed  him, 
dragged  him  through,  and  while  he  was  tossing  his  arms 
in  his  dying  agnoies,  threw  him  across  a  mule,  and  parad- 
ed his  body  about  the  town,  shouting  and  screaming  in 
savage  exultation,  'Here's  your  horse  thief!' "  In  this  man- 
ner he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  ruffians.  The  body 
was  dragged  from  the  mule  and  thrown  into  a  muddj7 
ditch  where  General  Gillem  said  it  should  "lie  and  rot  like 
a  dog."  Afterwards  he  was  persuaded  to  deliver  the  body 
to  Adjutant-general  Charles  A.  Witchers,  of  Covington. 
Kentucky.  Morgan  was  buried  first  at  Abingdon,  then  re- 
moved to  the  cemetery  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  later 
brought  back  home  to  Lexington. 

Basil  Duke  pays  this  tribute,  "As  kindly  and  as  noble 
a  heart  as  was  ever  warmed  by  the  constant  presence  of 
generous  emotions  was  stilled  by  a  ruffian's  bullet,  .  .  , 
Every  trait  of  the  man  we  almost  worshipped,  recollections 
of  incidents  which  showed  his  superb  nature,  crowd  now, 
as  they  crowded  then,  upon  the  mind.    When  he  died  the 
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glory  and  chivalry  seemed  gone  from  the  struggle  and  it 
became  a  tedious  routine,  enjoined  and  sustained  only  by 
pride  and  duty." 

Edward  Pollard  in  "The  Lost  Cause"  says  Morgan  was 
"testimony  to  Kentucky  chivalry — the  record  of  a  gallant 
dashing  life  and  a  fearless  death." 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  a  brilliant  soldier  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  commanders  that  this  country  has 
ever  produced.  His  beautiful  house  at  Mill  and  Second 
streets,  Lexington,  is  open  to  an  admiring  public.  There 
are  displayed  his  flag,  his  sword,  has  saddle  blanket  beau- 
tifully embroidered  by  some  enthusiastic  young  lady  of 
the  Bluegrass.  Adjoining  the  spacious  entrance  hall  we 
can  see  his  office  from  which  his  business  was  transacted 
in  the  peaceful  days  before  the  War.  The  caretaker 
PwOints  with  pride  to  some  deep  scars  in  the  floor  of  the 
back  hall,  and  tells  how  one  day  Morgan  and  his  beautiful 
thoroughbred,  "Black  Bess"  dashed  into  the  house  to  bid 
farewell  to  his  family  and  escaped  through  the  paved 
courtyard  without  ever  bothering  to  dismount. 

In  the  dim  quiet  of  this  fine  old  mansion  which  was 
built  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  3^ears  ago  by 
Morg'an's  grandfather,  John  W.  Hunt,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  life  of  those  days.  Born  the  eldest  son  of  a 
well-to-do  merchant,  joining  Marshall's  regiment  in  the 
Mexican  War  when  he  was  only_twenty-one,  serving  with 
distiction,  returning  to  Kentucky  to  resume  his  business, 
marrying  a  frail  but  extremely  beautiful  Lexington  girl, 
caring  for  her  with  geatest  tenderness  throughout  a  long 
period  of  invalidism  following  the  death  of  their  infant 
son,  organizing  the  Kentucky  Rifles,  casting  his  lot  with 
the  Confederates,  making  those  wild  and  dashing  raids  in- 
to his  home  state,  always  believing  that  Kentucky  was  at 
heart  with  the  South — John  Hunt  Morgan  was  a  gallant 
gentleman,  a  military  wizard,  and  a  true  son  of  Kentucky. 


K<Z7*l 
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PRIDE 

By  Elizabeth  Collins 

Pride — Beauty,  courage,  ugliness, 
Sordidness,  power  and  danger 

Compose  it. 

When  beauty  and  courage, 

Pride  shows  to  the  world, 

The  world  looks  up  and  admires 

Its  gay  flaunting  banners, 

Its  strong  stoic  courage, 

Its  bold,  brave  air  of  defiance. 

When  sordidness,  ugliness 

Pride  shows  to  the  world, 

The  world  hides  her  head  and  weeps — 

At  its  ominous  ugliness,  treacherous  sordidness- 

Its  air  of  haughty  conceit. 

When  great  power  and  danger, 
Pride  shows  to  the  world, 
Man  should  look  up  and  pray 
That  its  strong,  greedy  hold 
And  its  dangerous  pomp 
Shall  never  strangle  his  soul. 

Pride — Beauty,  courage,  ugliness, 
Sordidness,  power  and  danger 
Compose  it* 


STACKS 

Tall  stacks, 
Black  stacks, 
Long,  dirty  fingers 
Reaching  into  the  sky 
....  Searching  for  God. 

Tall  stacks, 

Black  stacks, 

Blaspheming  the  evening  sky. 

With  inky  smoke 

....  fumes. 

—By  a  C.  G. 
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MARCH  WINDS 

By  George  Anne  Graham 

Warm  me,  March  Winds, 
With  your  soft  hands 
Feel  my  face, 
Caress  my  eyelids. 
Warm  me,  March  Winds, 
With  your  soft  breath 
Brush  my  hair 
Back  from  my  forehead. 
Get  into  my  veins, 
Course  my  limbs 
And  race  my  blood; 
Pulse  in  my  throat 
And  leap  in  my  body; 
Beat  at  my  breast 
And  leave  me  panting; 
Fill  me  with  life 
And  love  and  beauty; 
Make  me  feel  young 
And  strong  and  glad. 
Warm  me,  March  Winds, 
For  tomorrow 
You'll  blow  cold  again— 
And  T     .. 

Shall  not  be  in  the  mood 
For  warming. 


POEM 

By  Scott  Osborne 


The  earth  is  a  sentimental  sadist, 

Weeping  the  rain  for  man's,  plight, 

Washing  her  face  in  the  honest  salt  of  sorrow, 

Inarticulately  blubbering  her  sympathy  in  thunder, 

Yet  holding  man  tight  like  a  fly  in  a  trap, 

Molding  him  to  cry  over  him, 

Yet  hold  him,  torture  him, 

And  weep — 

The  earth  is  a  sentimental  sadist. 
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WISHES 

By  J.  Gleneva  Sharp 

I  have  wished  on  the  evening  star 

That  looks  down  from  afar — 

I  have  looked  at  the  moon  over  my  shoulder 

Wishing-  for  you. 

I  have  heard  the  wind  and  waves 
In  singing-  violins  rejoice — 
I  have  heard  orchestras  majestic 
But  not  your  voice. 

I  have  touched  the  flowers 
Delecate  blossoms  of  the  land, 
Violet,  tulip,  roses  in  the  bowers 
But  not  yourh  and. 

I  have  kissed  the  twili'ght 

Its  shining  feet — loverwise. 

I  have  opened  the  doors  to  the  dawn 

But  not  your  eyes. 

I  have  dreamed  the  sweetest  dreams, 
Dreams  that  love  does  brew. 
I  have  spoken  with  fondest  hopes 
Always  of  you. 


A  RAIN-DRENCHED  SHRUB 

By  Blanche  Wimble 

I'll  admit  the  skies  are  grey, 

The  trees  lifeless, 

And  the  air  damp, 

But  who  could  help  being  happy, 

When  there  are  diamonds 

Just  outside  the  window, 
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THE  PAST— A  SOLILOQUY 

By  Donald  Michelson 

Oh  wilderness  of  lonliness, 

Oh  vast  expanse  of  space, 

Oh  unknown  depths,  oh  boundlessness, 

May  I  intrude,  Your  Grace? 

Dare  I  your  unknown  terrors  strip, 
Unsift  the  sands  of  Time? 
Might  I  exhume  the  aged  crypt, 
And  from  that  dust  so  fine. 
Cull  out  the  secrets  of  the  past. 
Take  from  that  hoary  grime, 
The  tales  of  ancient  kingdom's  fame, 
Their  splendor,  rise*  decline? 

Of  prehistoric  life  on  earth, 

Of  monsters  great  and  tall; 

Of  floods,  and  fire,  and  ice  and  dearth, 

Of  mankind's  rise  and  fall? 

But,  nay — 'tis  but  soliquy; 
A  stripling's  mad  pretense;, 
A  vague  attempt  at  philosophy; 
Puerile,  dim,  nonsense. 


IT  IS  NIGHT  IN  AMERICA 

By  Agnes  Edmunds 

It  is  night  in  America, 

Silence  reigns  over  the  land 

A  deep,  vast  silence  that  engulfs  the  human  heart; 

A  silence  that  brings  the  heart  to  the  breaking  point. 

Suddenly  the  wind  whispers  through  the  trees — 

swish — s-h-h-swish-h-swish, 
Then  vast  silence  reigns. 

A  freight  train  goes  oooh-aoh-ooh-ooh; 

A  sound  which  brings  that  far-away,  lonesome  feeling. 

Then  the  wind  swish,  swishes  through  the  trees, 

And  a  great  sadness  engulfs  the  human  heart. 

It  is  night  in  America, 
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THE  LACK  OF  LITERARY 
APPRECIATION 

By  Robert  H.  Rankin 

A  noted  author  has  said  that  a  nation's  intellect  is  in- 
dicated by  its  literature.  America  has  a  literature,  yet  it 
is  seldom  recognized  or  approached  outside  academic  cir- 
cles. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  our  population  constitutes 
the  book-buying  public,  counting  in  all  the  readers  of 
trashy  fiction.  Mr.  W.  E.  Pearce,  for  many  years  manager 
of  the  book  store  at  Syracuse  University,  reports:  "As  a  de" 
finite  estimate,  I  should  say  that  three-fourths  of  our  stu- 
dents come  from  non-book-reading  homes." 

One  of  the  factors  helping  to  confer  on  the  United 
States  the  lowest  literary  rating  among  the  nations  is  the 
postal  rates.  For  instance,  the  Post  Office  charges  from 
seven  to  fourteen  cents  per  pound  for  delivering  literature 
bound  as  a  book.  One  pound  of  the  same  text  published 
as  a  newspaper  or  magazine  is  delivered  for  a  cent  and  a 
half.  This  postal  idiosyncrasy  and  the  growth  of  adver- 
tising have  effectively  subsidized  our  periodicals,  with  the 
result  that  our  low  status  in  book  publishing  is  somewhat 
counter-balanced  by  the  fact  that  we  lead  the  world  in 
the  production  .of  magazines. 

Unfortunately,  the  utter  insignificance  of  much  maga- 
zine literature  is  obvious,  as  a  survey  of  any  newstand 
will  readily  show.  It  need  ot  be  true  that  the  appreciation 
of  literature  be  wholly  an  upper  class  function. 

The  modern  age  apparently  wants  facts.  The  upper 
crust  turns  more  and  .more  to  realistic  fiction,  factual  bio- 
graphies and  informative  books  of  uarious  kinds,  while 
the  lower  level  craves  picture  papers  and  true  confession 
magazines. 

The  increasing  distribution  of  wealth,  the  shortening  of 
working  hours,  and  the  new  freedom  of  young  people,  all 
combine  to  create  a  greatly  increased  desire  for  leisure 
time  entertainment.  I  am  not  wrong,  I  believe,  when  I 
say  that  a  'good  percent  of  the  American  public  is  obsess- 
ed by  sport,  gin  and  sex.  This  pleasure  hunger  must  be 
turned  toward  art  and  lterature. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  book  reading  public  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  Dimnet  that  books  are  read  in  this  country 
to  kill  time.  "The  word  read  has  changed  i,ts  very  mean" 
ing.     It  is  mentioned  along  with  smoking  and  card  play- 
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ing  as  a  semi-physical  relaxation.  The  notion  of  a  definite 
purpose  in  'giving-  one's  self  up  to  it  is  excluded.  The  real 
purpose  hidden  under  the  gregarious  act  of  reading  is 
NOT  TO  THINK." 

The  movies  are  blamed  for  almost  everything,  and  no 
doubt  they  have  somewhat  lessened  the  demand  for  print- 
ed entertainment. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  disregard  for  good  literature, 
it  is  the  charge  of  teachers  in  this  field  to  find  the  basic 
causes  and  so  handle  their  courses  that  these  causes  be 
removed. 

The  English  tongue  of  today  is  recognized  as  the  rich- 
est, most  complete,  and  most  varied  language  in  world 
literature.  It  is  a  delicately  discriminating  instrument  of 
thought.  But,  as  is  the  case  with  such  complex  mechan- 
isms, it  is  worse  than  useless  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant. 


DISTANCE 

By  Mary  Ann  Patton 


By  the  window  I  sat 

Last  evening. 
The  Lightning  flashed 

In  streaks  across  the  sky; 
Overhead  the  thunder  boomed; 

The  wind  blew  a  spray  of  rain 
Against  my  face. 

Darkness  and  dampness  were  without. 

I  looked  at  the  lights 

In  the  distance. 
How  far  away 

They  seemed! 
How  bright  they  shone 

In  the  darkness! 
You — the  light  in  my  life 

Yet  how  far  away! 
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WASI'S  JAM 

By  Loreen  Couchman 

Wasi  groaned  softly  and  eased  himself  a  little  further 
under  the  Elderberry  Bush.  It  was  a  gloriously  starlit 
night,  but  he  did  not  think  about  that  at  all.  He  was 
thinking  about  the  time  when  all  the  Puckwudgies  would 
be  eating  jam  and  he  would  have  to  do  without.  He  groan- 
ed again.  It  made  him  more  miserable  than  his  broken 
ankle,  but  he  couldn't  seem  to  stop  thinking  about  it.  The 
law  of  the  Puckwudgies  is  that  no  one  shall  eat  who  does 
not  work  for  it,  and  it  was  a  good  law  he  thought,  but  it 
didn't  seem  quite  right  in  his  case.  He  had  always  work- 
ed hard  helping  Oconee  hang  jam  pots  high  up  on  the 
Passion  Vines  to  cook  in  the  sun.  Now,  just  because  his 
foot  had  slipped,  causing  him  to  fall  and  break  his  ankle, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  help  again.  Among  all  the  Puck- 
wudgies no  one  liked  jam  better  than  Wasi.  He  thought 
about  it  so  much  he  lost  all  notion  of  the  time.  No  jam 
at  Jam  Time,  no  jam  at  jam  Time,  no  jam  at  Jam  Time. 
His  mind  was  like  a  race  track  with  his  thoughts  gallop- 
ing round  and  round  in  that  one  circle,  until  suddenly, 
hearing  the  crackle  of  twigs  near  by  he  quickly  opened 
his  eyes. 

It  was  Oconee  coining.  He  saw  Oconee,  but  he  saw 
something  else  beyond  him  that  made  his  little  heart  be- 
gin to  sing,  for  what  he  saw  gave  him  new  hope.  He  be- 
came so  happy  he  could  not  hide  the  light  of  joy  that  was 
shining  in  his  eyes  as  Oconee  walked  up  to  him.  Oconee 
frowned,  "I  thought  your  ankle  was  broken  and  you  felt 
so  miserable.     You  don't  look  sick,"  he  said. 

"It  is  broken,  and  I  was  miserable,  but  I  just  thought 
of  something." 

"Well,  1  hope  it  is  something  that  will  fill  your  stom- 
ach when  the  jam  is  ready  to  eat,"  was  Oconee's  retort. 
However,  he  didn't  remain  angry,  for  the  Puckwudgies 
are  very  kindly  little  folk,  and  Oconee  really  was  sorry 
Wasi  would  have  no  jam  to  eat  with  the  others.  He  knew 
what  a  lover  of  jam  Wasi  was.  He  remembered  too,  how 
Wasi's  ankle  must  hurt.  He  reached  down  to  slip  his  arm 
under  little  Puckwudgie's  shoulder  for  a  support  as  he 
got  up. 

"There  now,  don't  put  your  weight  on  your  bad  foot. 
I'll  help  you.  We  must  hurry  if  we  are  to  get  home  be- 
fore it  is  light." 
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Wasi  looked  up.  The  stars  were  very  pale.  They 
would  have  to  hurry.  As  he  raised  himself  up  with  his 
one  good  foot  and  Oconee's  help,  a  sudden  pain  shot 
through  him,  making-  him  shut  his  eyes  tightly  to  keep 
from  crying  out.  Now  that  he  was  standing  it  didn't  feel 
quite  so  bad.  Queerly  enough  his  eyes  rested  on  the  same 
thing  he  had  seen  before.  His  heart  was  singing  again 
now,  and  did  sing  all  the  way  home  in  spite  of  the  fre- 
quent pains  in  his  leg. 

When  they  finally  reached  the  Wood  Chuck's  den  in 
which  they  lived,  Wasi  let  himself  carefully  down  on  the 
dirt  floor  and  stretched  his  tired  body  out.  One  of  the 
chief  Puckwudgies  was  summoned  to  examine  the  ankle. 
He  pulled  gently  at  the  foot,  twisted  it  a  bit  and  poked 
at  it  thoughtfully.  It  was  very  swollen.  All  the  while 
Wasi  gritted  his  teeth  and  held  tightly  to  a  tree  root  that 
made  a  sort  of  beam  slanting  down  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor.  Little  chills  of  pain  shot  up  his  back,  but  he 
was  very  brave  and  moaned  not  a  cry. 

The  Puckwudgie,  when  he  had  finished  poking  and 
pulling,  said  in  his  most  professional  voice,  "Your  ankle 
is  not  broken,  Wasi.  It  is  only  badly  sprained.  However, 
you  will  aot  be  able  to  help  with  the  jam  again  this  sea- 
son. I  hope  you  will  not  mind  too  much."  He  was  quite 
surprised  to  see  a  quiet  smile  on  Wasi's  face  as  he  said  a 
respectful  "Yes  Sir,"  and  "Thank  you." 

"You  don't  seem  to  mind,"  said  the  Chief.  "You  un" 
derstand  of  course  that  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  eat 
jam  which  you  have  not  helped  to  make?" 

Again  he  received  that  puzzling,  faintly,  smiling, 
"Yes,  Sir." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  have  good  dreams  tonight.  Good- 
bye." If  you  remember,  the  Puckwudgies'  night  is  our 
day  and  our  day  is  their  night,  for  they  sleep  in  dark  holes 
during  the  Sun  Hours  and  work  and  play  during  the  Moon 
and  Star  Hours.  So  when  the  Chief  Puckwudgie  bade  Wasi 
good  night  the  sun  was  just  beginning  to  peep  over  the 
rim  of  the  world  and  shoot  its  banners  of  silver  and  gold 
across  the  tree  tops. 

Wasi  said,  "Good  night,"  and  "Thank  you  very  kind- 
ly, Sir,"  for  he  was  a  nice  mannered  little  Puckwudgie, 
trying  always  to  do  the  thing  that  was  right  and  pleas- 
ing. Left  alone,  he  yawned  and  wriggled  into  a  more 
cozy  position.  He  might  have  a  big  surprise  for  every- 
one when  Jam  Time  came,  was  his  comforting  thought 
as   he   drifted   dreamily   into  sleep. 
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The  next  morning-  when  the  moon  and  stars  began 
to  show  faintly  in  the  sky,  Oconee  came  into  Wasi's 
room  to  see  how  he  was.  Wasi  wanted  a  good  crutch 
stick  as  soon  as  Oconee  could  find  one,  he  said,  because 
he  had  something  very  important  to  do.  Oconee  looked 
his  surprise.  He  raised  his  eyebrows  and  opened  his 
mouth,  but  shut  it  again,  and  went  to  find  the  crutch 
stick,  without  saying  anything.  He  had  expected  Wasi 
to  spend  the  day  at  home  nursing  his  sore  ankle.  That 
Wasi  was  a  hard  fellow  to  understand  sometimes,  he 
thought.  It  he  wanted  to  be  mysterious,  then,  let  him. 
Upon  finding  a  suitable  stick  he  returned  with  it  to  Wasi, 
then  left  to  join  the  other  Puckwudgies  at  play  for  a 
while  before  going  to  his  jam  making.  He  wondered 
about  Wasi  and  his  very  puzzling  behavior  since  he  dis- 
located his  ankle. 

After  a  few  days  of  no  one  seeing  Wasi,  others  began 
to  wonder.  They  questioned  Oconee,  but  he  knew  no 
more  than  they.  Wasi  left  at  early  starlight  each  day 
and  did  not  return  home  until  the  stars  be'gan  to  pale.  No 
one  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  for  if  he  did  not  tell 
Oconee,  he  would  certainly  not  tell  anyone  else.  Finally 
they  forgot  about  it.  He  was  just  being  queer,  they 
thought.  He  must  be,  because  he  did  not  even  come  out 
and  watch   the  others  play  at  their  games. 

When  Jam  Time  arrived  he  began  carrying  great 
sacks  full  of  jam  pots  down  to  his  room.  The  other  Puck- 
wudgies, seeing  him,  began  to  cry  after  him,  "Oh,  Wasi 
is  stealing!   Wasi   is  stealing!  Wasi  is  stealing!" 

Wasi  paid  no  attention  to  thern,  but  worked  steadily 
storing  the  jam  pots.  After  a  time  the  Chief  Puckwud- 
gies heard  of  it  and  came  hurrying  to  Wasi's  den  to  find 
out  about  it.  They  were  so  shocked  they  ran  all  the  way, 
but  before  going  in  they  each  took  a  deep  breath,  stood 
up  in  a  very  dignified  attitude,  straightened  their  clothes 
to  hide  the  recent  haste  they  had  been  in,  and  procceeded 
in  a  slow  and  sober  procession  down  into  Wasi's  den  and 
into  his  room.  The  smell  of  jam  greeted  their  noses  like 
a  bouquet  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  but  such  a  different 
smell.  It  was  not  at  all  like  that  of  the  jam  they  were 
accustomed  to.  Wasi  stood  respectfully  to  one  side,  wait- 
ing for  them  to  speak.  The  biggest  one  spoke  to  him. 
He  cleared  his  throat  first  to  let  Wasi  know  he  was  about 
to  speak. 

"Wasi,  you  did  not  help  hang  the  jam  pots  on  the 
Passion  Vines  this  season,  did  you?M 
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"No,  Sir,"  was  the  rneek  reply. 

"Then  why  are  you  storing  jam  you  did  not  make? 
You  have  taken  someone  else's  jam."  He  did  not  like  to 
say  to  Wasi  that  he  had  stolen  the  jam.  That  would 
have  sounded  so  bad. 

"No,  Sir,  that  it  my  jam,"  answered  Wasi.  All  the 
Puckwudgies  clacked  their  tongues  in  quick  surprise  and 
shame. 

"You  see,"  began  Wasi  timidly,  for  he  had  never  be- 
fore had  all  the  Chief  Puckwudgies  visit  him  at  one 
time,  so  he  was  not  quite  certain  how  he  should  begin. 

"You  see,  Sir,  I  hated  to  think  that  I  would  have  no 
jam  at  all,  so  I  thought  the  jam  might  cook  all  right  if  I 
hung  it  .on  the  Mandrake  flower  stems  instead  of  the  Pas- 
sion Vines  as  the  Puckwudgie  custom  is.  I  would  not 
tell  anyone  what  I  was  doing  because  I  was  afraid  it 
would  not  cook  right.  It  is  so  much  shadier  under  the 
Mandrakes.  It  doesn't  taste  quite  the  same,  but  I  think 
it's  better  than  none.  Would  you  like  to  taste  some 
of  it?" 

The  Chief  Puckwudgies  said  they  would  since  it 
smelled  rather  interesting. 

Wasi  carefully  picked  the  nicest  looking  pots  out 
and  gave  one  to  each  Chief.  They  tasted  and  made 
agreeable  smacking  noises  as  they  looked  up  at  the  ceil- 
ing and  said,  "Hm."  Then  they  tasted  again  until  the 
pots  were  entirely  empty.  The  Spokesman,  the  one  who 
had  been  talking  to  Wasi  before,  peered  with  his  bright 
dark  eyes  mto  the  empty  jam  pot  as  if  he  expected  to 
find  something  more.  Then  he  looked  over  at  Wasi  with 
an  appraising  look;  a  very  speculative  look  which  seem- 
ed to  say,  "You  are  a  new  kind  of  Puckwudgie;  a  very 
original   Puckwudgie." 

He  said,  "Wasi,  do  you  know  what  you  have  done? 
Wait,  don't  answer.  I  have  not  finished  yet  and  I  dislike 
to  be  interrupted.  You  have  something  new,  something 
of  value.  No  one  has  ever  thought  of  making  a  different 
kind  of  jam  before,  but  this  jam  you  have  made  is  even 
better  than  the  jam  we  are  accustomed  to  having." 

Wasi  had  given  the  Chief  Puckwudgies  the  very  best 
he  had  in  the  hope  that  it  would  please  them  if  possible. 
This  was  even  better  than  he  had  hoped.  Maybe  they 
would  give  him  the  Black  Stripe  of  Merit  on  his  forehead. 
Oh!  If  they  only  would,  he  thought.  How  happy  he 
would  be! 

The  Spokesman  continued,  "Anyone  who  does  some- 
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thing-  that  makes  people  happier  deserves  a  reward" 

Wasi's  heart  began  to  pound  now.  He  could  hear  it  in 
his  ears. 

"I  am  sure,  everyone  will  enjoy  having  two  kinds  of 
jam.  After  this  they  can  hang  some  pots  on  the  Passion 
Vines  and  some  on  the  Mandrakes.  You  shall  receive  the 
Black  Stripe  of  Merit  at  the  next  Council  which  is  the 
Council  of  the  Red  Moon  (August).  You  might  bring 
one  of  the  jam  pots  along.     Goodbye,  my  young  man." 

Wasi  gulped  and  made  a  stiff  little  bow.  "Goodbye, 
Sir,"  he  said  weakly.  Then  they  were  gone!  As  suddenly 
as  that! 

Wasi  felt  that  he  had  been  having  a  very  wonderful 
dream.  It  was  too  good  to  be  true.  He  was  still  trembling 
with  excitement.  He  blinked  back  the  tears  as  he  looked 
at  the  now  wonderful  jam  pots.  For  a  long  time  he  had 
been  afraid  that  it  might  not  turn  out  all  right.  There 
would  be  several  Starry  Hours  before  bedtime,  but  Wasi 
was  so  tired  and  so  happy  he  curled  up  by  his  jam  pots 
and  went  to  sleep,  to  dream  about  that  lovely  Black 
Stripe  he  was  to  get  at  the  Council  of  the  Red  Moon. 

If  you  have  never  eaten  Pukwudgie  jam,  you  have 
missed  the  best  kind  of  jam  there  is.  You  may  know  the 
two  kinds  as  May  Apples  (Wasi's  Jam)  and  the  May  Pops 
(Puckwudgie  Jam),  but  whatever  you  call  them  they  are 
delicious. 


POEM 

By  Blanche  Wimble 

The  moon  shines  full 

As  you  said  it  would, 

But  it  looks  on  a  restless  earth. 

The  clouds  roll  low. 

The  strong  wind  blows 

And  the  trees  lash  to  and  fro. 

When  the  moon  shines  like  that 
The  earth  should  be  still 
And  glow  like  a  happy  heart. 

But  restless  nights  will  always  come 

To  the  earth  and  the  heart  as  welL 

Still  happiness  thrives 

In  most  of  our  lives 

Where  faith  and  contentment  dwell. 
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CREEDS 

How  many  a  man  in  ages  past 
Has  looked  upon  this  life, 
As  but  a  fleeting  feverish  dream. 
The  sooner  gone  for  strife. 

Then  there's  the  man  who  spends  his  time 
With  prayers  and  incantations, 
To  purify  him  from  the  grime 
And  slothful  degradations. 

This  world  to  him  lacks  purity, 
And  so  he  does  prepare 
To  cleanse  himself  from  worldliness, 
To  reach  that  golden  stair. 

But  then  there  is  the  fearful  one, 
He  acts  the  measures  well. 
False  prophets  have  inured  him  with 
The  fear  of  fire  and  hell. 

Oh,  oft  with  pity  have  we  looked 
Upon  the  wastrel  fool, 
Whose  ravished  hulk  it  but  a  shell, 
From  Baccanalle's  brief  rule. 

Too  weak  to  view  the  blinding  light 
Of  life's  relentless  gleam, 
He  flees  to  artificial  glows, 
To  languish  in  his  dream. 

Yet,  I  shall  neither  flee  from  light, 
Nor  fear  the  fires  of  hell, 
Nor  murmur  puritanically, 
Nor  ask  for  Death  to  fell. 

But  rather  shall  I  strive  to  make 
The  present  so  sublime, 
That  monuments  built  by  you  and  me, 
Shall  stand  'till  end  of  time. 

Yes,  the  present  shapes  the  future. 
The  Heaven  and  the  hell 
Are  made  upon  this  very  earth 
By  man  and  God  as   well. 
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DONALD    MICHELSON 

HER  EYES— TO  B.  D. 

Her  eyes  were  of  uncertain  hue; 

Not  violet,  hazel,  gray,  or  blue. 

O  deep  unfathomable  pools  serene, 

So  sombre  yet  so  blythe,  oft  times  it  seemed 

Those  eyes  enchanted  my  very  dreams. 

But  angels  came  and  took  those  eyes; 
Took  her,  tookl  ife,  took  hope;  took  skies 
That  once  meant  beauty,  utter  joy; 
Alas,  the  gods  did  thus  employ 
Such  means  to  crush  my  world — Oh  si'ghs 
Can  ne'er  bring  back  that  life,  those  eyes. 


ODE  TO  FLEETING  AUTUMN 

The  last  red  leaves  of  Autumn 
Have  tumbled  to  the  ground; 
Swirling  blasts  at  Aeolian  commands 
Have  swirled  them  round  and  round, 
'Till  they  have  found  their  rest 
Upon  some  unknown  strand. 

And  'eer  December's  moon  has  waned, 

Before  the  year  is  born, 

These  cloaks  of  crimson,orange  hue 

Will  lie  yet  more  forlorn; 

Dispersed,  diffused,  and  tossed  about, 

Scattered  far  and  wide. 

That  mother  oak  who  once  so  proud 

Held  up  her  leafy  hands, 

Now  ravished  and  bare,  denuded. 

A  skeleton  she  stands; 

With  wasted  arms  uplifted, 

A  wistful  supplicant. 

But  did  not  the  gentle  poet, 
Sweet  Ariel  remind, 
In  spite  of  Winter's  cruelty, 
"Can  Spring  be  far  behind?" 
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FLOWERS  AND  GEMS 

By  J.  Gleneva  Sharp 

Rose — Love  I  send  you. 
Heliotrope — devotion. 
Similax — constancy, 
This  is  my  emotion. 

Garnet — fidelity. 
Pearl — pure  and  innocent. 
Bloodstone — steadfast  affection. 
All  these  are  reminiscent. 

You  sent  them  back  to  me, 
'Twas  freedom  you  wanted  most, 

I  bought  myself  an  opal, 
'Twas  all  I  could  boast. 


DEATH 

By  G.  E.  Lanham 


Death,  so  mysterious  and  calm, 
Its  stillness,  coolness,  and  its  balm, 
Not  any  man  on  earth  can  say 
When  he  will  meet  this  fatal  day. 

Death  is  serene,  cool  and  quiet. 

It  comes  as  steadily  as  the  night. 

It  takes  away  the  ones  we  love 

To  the  gleaming  stars,  high  up  above. 

We  sometimes  wonder  about  it  all, 
When  from  this  earth  we  chance  to  fall, 
What's  in  the  abyss,  the  dark  unknown, 
Where  we  will  reap  what   we  have  sown. 

Time  goes  on,  and  we  grow  old. 
Many  people  reach  their  'goals, 
Many  of  them  are  go  beteweens, 
Amount  to  nothing,  so  it  seems. 

We  wonder  about  things  we  do  not  know, 
About  the  earth,  the  rain  and  snow. 
We  gaze  at  wonders  from  afar, 
And  meditate  what's  beyond  the  bar. 
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WINTER  VERSUS  WINTER 

By  Exie  Mae  Skaggs 

Blackness,  grayness,  whiteness 
Countervail  earth  and  sky 
Blankets  of  white,  white  snow 
That  is  cold,  cold 
With  the  penetrating-  chill  of  winter. 

Swaying  gently  from  trees 

Icicles  crystal  clear, 

Clinging  and  trembling,  they 

Too  are  cold,  cold 

With  the  penetrating  chill  of  winter. 

The  earth,  frosty,  frigid, 
Its  chill  will  go  away; 
But  ice  in  hearts  and  souls 
Just  stays  and  stays 
And  grows  colder  every  day. 


FUTILITY 

By  Mary  Ann  Patton 


Tired  moments  are  precious  moments 

When  you  are  near. 

The  crowd  is  there — 

The  dissatisfied,  jostling,  hurring  crowd, 

The  strained,  forlorn,  care-worn  crowd. 

But  I  only  know  I'm  not  in  that  crowd 

When  I'm  with  you. 

But  you  shall  soon  be  igone; 

Then  I  shall  join  that  weary 

Struggling,  weary,  hurrying  crowd, 
The  dissatisfied,  weary,  hurrying  crowd, 
The  strained,  forlorn,  care-worn  crowd, 

That  throngs  the  street 

And  looks  and  buys 

And  buys  and  looks 

And  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 
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THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE  ANSWERS 

By  Scott  Osborne 

1  am  content  to  be  content  with  me; 
No  use  have  I  or  mine  for  missionary  zeal 
That  saves  the  pagan  savage  satisfied  with  life, 
Which,  after  all,  is  all  that  we  can  hope — 
No  pity  nor  instruction  need  I  now 
.To  live  a  high  and  lofty  life  of  vanity  and  pride — 
(For  that  it  what  their  "civilized  existence"  emans;) 
From  those  to  whom  my  pity  would  go  top 
If,  in  the  slow  and  stolid  system  of  my  thought, 
1  knew  (and  don't)  that  it  would  ease  their  mad  career 
Of  lifting  up  to  their  ideals  a  most  unwilling  world 
That's  satisfied.  .  .  We  have  our  parts  to  play, 
Some  "high"  some  "low,"  but  average  in  the  end; 
Let  him  beware  who  would  the  course  of  She, 
Old  Nature,  change  in  his  inspired  conceit. 

Why  should  I  think  about  tomorrow,  man? 
— Will  it  not  come  without  my  thinking,  anyway, 
Will  full  solutions  for  its  problems  (mine  are  few) 
And  all  such  things  as  He  sees  fit  to  give? 
My  dyas  of  rest  Have  I,  poor  pleasure  true, 
(For  I  am  poor) ,  but  they  suffice  for  me. 
My  flesh  inured  to  pain,  my  nerves  too  dead 
To  sense  the  sharp,  chill  sting  of  winters  blast, 
We  live  in  peace,  my  wife,  mw  progeny,  and  I; 
While  you,  unless  you  have  your  fires,  your  coats, 
Your  luxuries  of  ''civilized  existence,"  suffer  much. 
My  teeth  grow  strong  and  sharp  on  cold  hard  bread 
And  beans,  my  sinews  show  no  signs  of  wear,  I  have 
Life's  greatest  pleasure  seeing  green  things  grow. 
What  more  could  soul  of  man  desire 
While  in  the  guise  of  flesh. 

But  you,  O  "brother  to  the  angels,"  what 

Is  it  you  show  to  me,  "companion  to  the  clod?" 

— The  vast  turmoil  of  useless  life,  the  fight 

To  hold  what's  had  eternal  strife; 

You  worry  over  great  and  small  alike 

Thus  cutting  short  your  years  and  growing  gray 

And  wrinkled  as  the  ape,  (to  which 

You  in  the  post  of  master,  liken  me), 
You  are  always  in  combat  with  your  fellow  man; 
Or  worse,  you  are  a  dreamer  of  ideals, 
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Creating-  filmy  schemes  for  men  "as  they  should  be," 

And  criticizing-  them  if  they  are  not. 

— Why  should  I  run  about  ratlike,  to  find 

My  grave  alone,  and  all  my  runnings  come  to  naught? 

And  you,  my  learned  critic,  will  be  there  with  me 

To  share  with  me  the  shelter  of  a  clod. 


KEPT  TRYST 

By  Dorothy  Lee  Denham 

I  meet  myself  at  the  trysting  place, 
We  strolled  along  hand  in  hand; 
The  me  that  known  to  me  alone 
And  the  me  that  is  known  to  man. 

I've  fallen  in  love  with  that  other  self, 
She  has  quiet  and  peace  to  give.' 
I  keep  a  tryst  with  that  other  self, 
She  gives  me  the  strength  to  live. 
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STAR  MINDED 

By  Frazier  B.  Adams 

Roll  on!  Roll  on!  oh,  stars  bright, 
Guardians  of  the  celestial  night. 
Sweeping  along  at  terrific  speed, 
Guided  by  a  Mind  supreme  indeed. 
With  gravity  you  hold  your  planets  tight, 
And  radiate  each  with  celestial  light. 
How  can  things  be  other  than  they  are? 
All's  in  its  place  from  atom  to  star. 

We  mortals  on  this  earth  to  range, 
Are  subject  ever  to  death  and  change. 
Millions  of  stars  are  out  in  space, 
Ever  changing  as  the  human  race. 
Let  us  remember  in  the  Creator's  plan 
That  evolution  is  it,  and  not  the  man. 
Undeneath  the  milky-way  I  sit, 
I  am  honored  to  be  part  of  it. 

Man  was  made  with  a  questioning  mind, 
To  reject  the  false  for  truths  sublime; 
But  what  a  price  we  have  to  pay 
If  we  happen  to  think  beyond  our  day. 
With  instruments  precisely  planned 
Nature  is  yielding  her  secrets  to  man. 
Let  us  develop  the  cosmic  sense, 
And  live  our  lives  without  suspense. 
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THE  WEIGHMAN 

The  shaft  mine  at  Beckley  was  owned  by  Theodore 
Moseley.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  'gain  control  of  the 
mining"  business  in  the  Black  River  field.  He  had  work- 
ed first  in  an  old  wagon  mine  driving  the  mule  trips  to  the 
outside,  and  he  knew  the  coal  business  from  the  stand" 
point  of  the  working  man.  His  gain  of  wealth  had  not 
been  a  gift  so  he  did  not  forget  the  problems  of  the  lab- 
orers. The  miner's  union  had  been  broken  up,  and  many 
of  the  coal  operators  put  their  own  weighmen  to  work  on 
the  scales.  This  job  supposedly  was  to  be  filled  by  honest 
men;  however,  many  men  worked  at  them  without  clean 
reputations.  The  weighmen  determined  how  much  coal 
was  on  the  cars  and  since  the  men  were  being  paid  by  the 
ton,  their  incomes  depended  on  the  honesty  of  the  weigh- 
men. 

"Old  Ted"  as  the  miners  called  him,  left  it  to  the  min- 
ers in  his  employ  as  to  who  was  to  be  weighman,  and  they 
selected  Mike  Arnette,  who  had  been  connected  wi,th  the 
mines  of  that  region  for  several  years.  Never  was  a  com- 
plaint registered  by  the  "leaders"  because  they  trusted 
Mike  Arnett  without  question,  and  he  in  return  gave  the 
closest  attention  to  the  scales.  They  were  tested,  cleaned, 
and  repaired  every  week  so  that  no  error  as  to  pounds 
could  occur. 

Mike  became  attached  to  the  miners  and  always  re- 
ferred to  them  as,  "My  Boys."  He,  too,  was  a  close  friend 
to  Old  Ted,  and  being  an  honest  soul  from  the  start,  was 
an  ideal  man  to  weigh  the  coal. 

In  those  days  the  methods  of  safe  mining  were  very 
crude,  but  what  was  known  about  safety  and  first  aid  was 
strictly  enforced  by  Old  Ted.  He  had  the  lives  of  his  men 
at  heart  and  wanted  as  much  happiness  for  them  as  he 
could  possibly  bring  about.  When  a  man  was  found  vio- 
lating a  safety  rule,  he  was  suspended  from  work  for  a 
period  of  time,  and  consequently  the  accidents  due  to 
cerelessness  were  relatively  few.  The  miners  used  car* 
bide  lamps  which  gave  a  good  light  but  were  dangerous 
because  of  the  open  flame.  The  modern  safety  lamp 
had  not  yet  appeared,  neither  had  the  lead  insulated 
trolly  wheel.  These  now  are  the  two  main  agents  to  pre- 
vent explosions.  Much  gas,  dust  and  various  kinds  of 
explosions  wer  prevalent  then  and  resulted  in  a  great  loss 
of  life  and  much  suffering. 
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About  ten  o'clock  one  December  morning-  the  alarm 
bells  began  to  ring;  every  person  in  the  mining  camp 
knew  that  an  explosion  had  occurred.  Shrieks  and 
screams  of  the  women  told  that  many  men  were  at  work 
and  many  would  not  return.  Black  smoke  belched  from 
the  mine  shaft  and  told  a  story  that  no  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  mines  needs  to  hear.  A  pocket  of  nat" 
ural  gas  had  been  struck,  and  after  it  had  been  ignited  by 
some  miner's  lamp  it  became  a  rolling  ball  of  fire,  get- 
ting bi'gger  and  bigger  as  it  gathered  the  fine  particles 
of  coal  dust,  which  are  as  inflamable  as  gun  powder  and 
twice  as  strong  in  the  explosive  form.  The  flames  tore 
out  of  the  room,  down  the  entry,  and  through  the  main 
line,  carrying  death  and  destruction  of  a  burning  hell 
with  it.  Like  all  explosions  it  sought  the  nearest  outlet, 
that  being  the  mine  shaft.  As  it  went  out  the  shaft,  the 
cable  that  was  used  to  let  the  cage  down  was  burned 
with  such  intense  heat  that  it  broke  When  the  explo- 
sion was  over  there  settled  throughout  the  mines  the 
poisonous  gas,  carbon-monoxide.  Nothing  could  live' 
down  there  long.  The  gases  would  soon  diffuse  through 
every  section  of  the  mines  and  slowly  kill  all  life  which 
remained..  The  big  fans  that  ventilated  the  mine  were 
unable  to  function  because  the  first  impact  of  the  explo- 
sion tore  the  trolley  lines  down,  cutting  off  the  electrical 
current.  The  men  under  the  ground  were  trapped  and 
could  not  get  out  or  help  themselves  very  much. 

Safety  gangs  soon  gathered  at  the  top  of  the  shaft, 
having  with  them  gas  masks  and  first  aid  kits,  but  they 
were  helpless  because  the  cage  could  not  be  raised  and 
that  was  the  only  way  the  crew  could  get  to  the  bottom 
as  a  group.  The  cries  of  the  women  and  children  gradually 
developed  into  wails  like  those  of  hysteric  madmen;  it 
was  a  job  to  keep  back  the  women,  who  were  fighting  to 
get  to  the  shaft,  where  they  might  try  to  g^et  into  the 
mines  in  an  effort  to  find  their  loved  ones.  They  were 
too  excited  to  realize  the  danger.  Had  they  gotten  near 
the  shaft  without  wearing  a  gas  mask,  they  would  have 
immediately  been  killed  by  the  gases. 

When  the  state  men  arrived  they  said  that  no  one 
would  be  able  to  enter  the  mine  for  days,  because  to  en- 
ter was  impossible;  the  cage  could  not  be  repaired  under 
present  conditions. 

Mike  Arnett  and  Old  Ted  watched  the  sight;  their 
faces  were  firmly  set.  If  only  someone  would  go  down 
and  tie  the  cable  many  lives  could  be  saved.    Mike  could 
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!  stand  it  no  longer;  he  thought  of  his  friends  who  were  in 
the  death  trap,  the  wives  and  children  of  these  men,  apd 
of  his  own  love  for  them.      He  knew  that  something-  had 

I  to  be  done  quickly.  He  put  on  his  gas  mask,  tied  a  rope 
around  himself  and  gave  orders  to  be  lowered.  Slowly 
he  went  down,  down,  into  the  pitch  black  shaft,  where 
not  even  a  light  would  burn.  The  safety  crew  watched 
in  cold  silence;  they  wondered  how  a  man  could  dare  to 
risk  his  life  in  t;hat  place  where  the  odds  were  so  great. 
Another  explosion  could  happen  since  fire  would  be 
scattered  to  the  other  places  that  had  been  idle  and  had 
accumulated  large  quantities  of  inflammable  gas. 

As  Mike  was  going  down,  he  felt  along  the  rope  with 
one  hand  in  order  to  find  the  broken  section.  The  hot  air 
and  fumes  were  nearly  unbearable;  the  gas  mask  forced 
him  to  breathe  in  gasps.  The  signal  rope  was  jerked; 
Mike  had  found  the  broken  section  and  was  calling  for 
the  slack  so  that  he  could  be  able  to  tie  the  cable;  anoth- 
er signal  was  given  and  the  big  drums  slowly  pulled 
Mike  and  the  cage  to  the     outside.     Mike     was     uncon- 

,   scious  but  not  seriously  injured. 
, .  He  had  helped  his  boys. 


FAME 

By  Kathleen  Welch 

The  World  is  glad  to  kiss  the  hands, 
Which  once  it  trod  upon, 
It  favors  not  the  earlier  bans, 
Dispelled  by  fortune's  golden  wand! 
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THE  HICKORY  BARK  CRADLE 

By  Patricia  Parsons 

Jane  twisted  the  last  drop  of  water  from  the  dish  rag, 
gave  it  a  smart  snap  to  shake  out  the  wrinkles,  and  spread 
it  over  the  bottom  of  the  dishpan  on  the  wall.  Turning 
down  the  wick  of  the  oil  lamp,  she  gave  a  little  puff  at  the 
top  of  the  globe  which  put  out  the  light.  The  lamp  was 
no  longer  needed  for  it  was  daylight.  She  looked  about 
the  small  kitchen  with  loving  eyes.  Yes,  everything  was 
in  place,  and  clean,  clean  as  only  a  real  mountain  woman 
knows  how  to  clean — scrubbing  with  hot  water  and  lye 
soap.  She  buttoned  the  kitchen  door  and  hurried  into  the 
other  room.  John  was  at  the  gate  with  the  mare.  He 
would  be  calling  in  a  minute.  She  went  over  to  the  baby's 
crib  and  gathered  the  sleeping  child  and  pink  cotton 
blanket  into  her  arms. 

Jane  came  out  the  front  door  with  the  baby  and  a  bas- 
ket. She  set  the  basket  down  on  the  stone  steps  and  put 
the  baby  on  the  other  hip  in  order  to  button  the  door. 
John  watched  her  from  the  gate.  She  had  on  a  calico 
dress,  a  faded  blue  one,  which  hung  limply  about  her  small 
body.  He  noticed  a  slump  around  her  shoulders  and  heav- 
ed a  rebellious  sigh  as  he  thought  of  all  the  work  those 
shoulders  endured. 

"These  here  weeds  are  gittin'  bad  fer  snakes,  John. 
You  ought  ter  take  th'  time  to  mow  'em  off.'1' 

"I  know  hit,  honey,  but  I  cain't  seem  to  git  time  fer 
everything.  I  jist  got  to  git  this  new  ground  cleared  afore 
corn  hoein'  time  so's  I  cain  sow  my  late  rye."  He  held  the 
baby  while  she  climbed  upon  the  mare.  Then,  she  took  the 
basket  on  her  arm  and  the  baby  in  her  lap.  John  gave  the 
mare  a  keen  slap  with  his  hand,  and  with  a  flirt  of  her  tail 
she  hurried  across  the  little  branch  and  started  up  the  road 
to  the  field. 

John  and  Jane  Gentry  were  struggling  to  make  a  liv- 
ing on  this  small  mountain  farm.  John  had  worked  hard 
all  winter  and  spring  clearing  up  a  "new  ground."  Corn 
hoeing  time  was  at  hand,  and  that  would  mean  work  in 
the  fields  from  morning  until  night.  Today  they  would 
finish  up  the  "new  ground,"  burning  the  piles  of  stumps 
and  logs,  and  finishing  the  grubbing.  John  would  plow  it 
the  next  day  and  sow  his  rye. 

As  Jane  guided  the  old  stumbling  mare  up  the  wind- 
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ing,  rocky  road,  she  looked  down  at  the  scene  below  her. 
It  was  a  beautiful  early  summer  morning.  The  sun  had 
not  yet  reached  the  secluded  valley  but  was  shining" 
bright  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Over  her  head  was  the- 
clear,  blue  sky — as  blue  and  clear  as  if  the  angels  had 
washed  it  clean  before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Clouds  of 
mist,  soft  and  fleecy,  floated  over  the  little  branch  like 
young  lambs  grazing  in  the  meadow.  The  small  house 
squatted  like  a  large  bug  below  her.  A  few  white  moving, 
spots  were  her  chickens.  She  thought  of  hawks  and  re- 
membered that  she  had  forgotten  to  put  up  a  scare-crow.. 
She  waved  hopefully  back  to  the  dew  soaked  clothes  hang- 
ing on  a  line.     They  would  be  ironed  to-morrow. 

In  the  corners  of  the  old  rail  fence  by  the  side  of  the 
road  were  silver  spider  webs,  glistening  like  shining,  new. 
armor.  Across  the  fence  stretched  a  long  field  of  young 
corn.  .  • 

"Ain't  hit  all  pretty?"  And  John  stopped  a  minute  to 
survey  it.  "Ready  fer  hoein'  in  a  day  er  two.  Little  wo- 
man, in  a  few  more  years  of  hard  labor  maybe  we'll  be  git- 1 
tin  in  a  good  fix..  But  I  don't  mind  hard  work  if  I  cain .: 
turn  out  sich  pretty  fields  of  corn  as  this  'en.  But  hit  goes 
aginst  my  grain  to  have  you  workin'  so  hard." 

"Aw,  John  don't  worry  about  me  none.  I'm  a  workin' 
fer  yu  and  my  baby."She  kissed  the  cheek  of  the  child  in 
her  arms.  It  gazed  back  at  her  with  wide,  absorbing  eyes 
then  puckered  its  lips  into  a  mouthy  smile.  They  looked 
at  each  other.  Joy,  like  a  golden  arrow,  pierced  the  hearts 
of  John  and  Jane  Gentry,  leaving  them  free  and  happy. 

At  the  top  of  the  cleared  ground  stood  a  large  tree.  They 
had  left  it  for  shade.  John  skinned  a  small  hickory  tree 
of  its  bark,  thus  making  an  excellent  cradle  for  the  baby. 

"The  little  mite  cain  sleep  here  under  this  tree  as  safe 
as  in  his  crib  at  home,  cain't  he,  Jane?  Yu've  got  a  grand, 
new  cradle,  little  mite.  Let's  don't  hear  nothin'  out  of 
yu'  so's  me  and  your  mammy  cain  work!"  It  amused  Jane 
to  see  this  man  of  hers  tucking  their  baby  into  its  crude 
bed. 

They  rolled  the  large  logs  and  stumps  into  convenient 
piles  and  set  them  to  burning.  Some  stumps  still  clutched 
the  ground,  and  it  took  chopping  and  grubbing  to  root 
them  out.  Ground  snakes,  slick  and  shiny  black,  streaked 
from  their  up-rooted  nests  to  other  hidings;  gray,  rusty 
lizards  scaled  across  the  logs  as  the  heat  swept  up  around 
them;  bugs,  worms,  and  ants  crawled  and  squirmed     and 
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chased  over  the  soft  brown  earth  as  they  were  routed  from 
their  homes.  The  sun  crept  higher  and  higher,  showering 
down  hotter  and  hotter  rays  with  each  little  climb.  The 
workers  toiled  on  until,  poised  in  the  center  of  the  heavens, 
it  beat  down  unenduring  hunger  into  their  stomachs. 

"Yu'  go  on  up  now  and  see  to  the  mite.  I'll  be  up  when 
1  finish  this  here  stump."  John  mopped  his  sopping  face 
and  stood  looking  a  moment  at  the  several  piles  tof  burning 
brush  and  logs.  As  Jane  neared  the  shade  tree  she  did  not 
hear  the  baby. 

"He  must  still  be  asleep,  the  blessed  child!" 

The  baby  was  gone!  Was  this — j'es,  it  was  the  right 
tree.  There  was  the  basket  with  their  dinner  it  it.  A  wave 
of  sudden  fear  swept  up  through  her  body,  closed  her 
heart,  squeezing  it  tight  with  the  pain  of  it  and  leaving 
her  paralyzed.  She  tried  to  call  John,  but  her  voice  floated 
away  with  the  breeze,  as  inaudible  as  a  voice  in  a  dream. 
With  one  mighty  tearing  effort  she  screamed  and  stumbled 
over  to  the  tree.  This  sudden  movement  checked  her 
senses,  leaving  her  calm,  and  she  turned  to  face  John,  who 
was  running  up  the  hill. 

"Oh,  John,  the  baby's  gone." 

"Gone?"  He  stopped.  "Gone — God!  No."  For  one 
breathless  instant  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes — hers 
bottomless  with  black  misery,  his  wild  with  disbelief. 
With  one  agonizing  wrench  he  tore  his  eyes  from  hers  and 
looked  at  the  place  where  this  morning  they  had  left  the 
baby  in  its  hickory  bark  cradle.  The  place  was  full  of  the 
hot  noon-day  sun.    Like  a  flash  it  dawned  upon  him. 

"Look!  The  sun!  The  cradle  curled  up  in  hit  and  hit 
rolled  down  the  hill."  Jane,  looking  wildly  about  her, 
saw  piles  and  piles  of  burning  heaps  below. 

"Oh,  God,"  she  moaned  softy  over  and  over  as  they 
frantically  searched  in  the  burning  heaps.  From  one  pile 
to  another  they  rushed  poking  into  the  blazing  coals.  No 
trace — no  trace! 

"Thank  God,"  they  whispered  through  white  lips.  The 
red  flames  licked  the  logs  and  seemed  to  laugh  at  their 
frantic  misery.    They  had  come  to  the  last  pile. 

Suddenly  their  hearts  stood  still.  Was  that  a  cry?  Oh, 
where — where!  Then  a  wail,  thin  and  piercing,  arose  from 
a  thicket  of  black  berry  vines  directly  below  them.  With 
one  leap  John  was  clutching  a  roll  of  hickory  bark. 
Catching  sight  of  the  pink  blanket,  he  pulled  it  with  both 
hands.    Out  rolled  the  mite,  very  red  and  very  angry. 
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Foreword 

The  appearance  of  Volume  II  of  BELLES  LETTRES  indicates 
at  least  one  thing:  the  ideal  of  a  student  publication  for  literary 
forms  of  writing  has  not  been  lost.  The  offerings  of  the  students 
in  the  field  of  poetry  have  been  gratifying  to  the  editors.  They 
feel  that  a  real  contribution  to  college  verse  has  been  made.  But 
whatever  doubts  or  trepidation  the  editors  may  have  felt  has  been 
cast  aside;  the  printer's  forms  have  been  made  up;  and  Volume  II 
steps  forth  to  make  its  bow  to  its  readers,  whether  friendly  or  un- 
friendly. 
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Unheeded 

By  Kathleen  Welch  Hill 

Sue  Dale  restlessly  adjusted  the  lamp,  shifted  in  her  chair,  and 
angrily  threw  the  book  she  was  attempting  to  read  to  the  floor.  It 
was  no  use;  there  was  only  one  way  to  spend  her  evenings,  and 
morbid  though  it  might  be,  it  gave  her  a  sort  of  satisfaction.  She 
got  up  with  relief,  now  that  she  had  argued  herself  into  what  she 
really  wanted  to  do,  and  got  Jud's  picture,  and  wiping  it  off  ten- 
derly went  back  to  her  chair.  In  a  boyish  scrawl  across  the  bottom 
of  the  picture  she  read:  "To  my  little  Sue  Dale,  with  all  the  ic/e 
in  the  world  —  Jud." 

No  one  called  her  Sue  Dale  any  more,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
evei-ybody  who  had  known  her  by  that  name  was  far-away  and  the 
little  name  that  he  had  loved  so  well  really  belonged  to  the  Jud  in 
the  picture.  In  a  way,  though,  she  was  glad  that  the  people  here 
knew  her  only  as  "Miss  Bannister,  the  English  teacher."  The  aloof- 
ness of  her  life  was  the  thing  that  kept  her  going,  she  felt  that  any 
human  contacts  would  break  her  heart  with  their  power  of  remind- 
ing her  of  the  little  things  she  was  missing. 

It  was  ten  years  now  since  Jud  had  kissed  her  tenderly  and 
gone  happily  away  to  make  his  fortune  and  bring  it  back  to  throw 
at  her  feet;  ten  years  of  bitterness  and  longing  and  lonely  nights 
^nd  days.  At  first,  when  she  was  twenty,  she  was  happy  in  a  way, 
happy  to  be  waiting  for  him  and  dreaming  of  the  happiness  that 
would  be  hers.  But  year  after  year  passed  and  Sue  Dale  was  still 
alone.  They  had  never  written;  that  was  a  part  of  their  contract — 
"letters  have  such  a  way  of  fading  into  mere  routine — "  Jud  told 
her,  so  for  the  first  year  or  two  she  didn't  even  know  where  he  was, 
then  the  papers  began  to  mention  his  name  in  connection  with  this 
or  that  exploration,  and  after  that  she  kept  a  scrap-book  and  filled 
it  full  of  every  item  she  could  find  concerning  him.  The  papers 
told  her  that  Judson  Clayton  had  achieved  that  for  which  he  had 
left  her — he  was  a  timber  expert  and  almost  indespensable  to  the 
Government. 

She  stirred  in  her  chair  and  turned  the  picture  toward  the 
light — those  eyes,  they  seemed  to  be  trying  to  tell  her  something. 
Such  earnest,  pleading  eyes  they  were,  and  yet  they  always  had 
possessed  the  power  of  changing  instantly  from  softness  to  deter- 
mination, from  kindness  to  stubbornness.  His  eyes,  though,  were 
only  a  part  of  him,  the  face  smiling  out  at  her  was  one  of  extra- 
ordinary charm — boyish  yet  with  a  manly  set  to  the  chin,  carefree 
yet  with  something  about  it  that  promised  to  do  great  things. 

Just  one  short  year  of  happiness  to  be  stretched  across  a  whole 
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lifetime — tears  stool  in  Sue  Dale's  eyes  as  she  thought  of  that  year. 
Happy  evenings  walking  hand-in-hand  underneath  the  stars;  care- 
free days  when  they  studied  together  in  the  library,  and  then  that 
last  night  .... 

It  was  a  perfect  summer  night;  they  had  decided  to  meet  on 
the  campus,  and  Sue  Dale's  heart  was  weeping  as  she  stood  under 
their  tree  waiting  for  him  for  the  last  time.  He  walked  rapidly 
across  the  grass  toward  her,  very  tall  and  straight  in  his  dinner 
jacket — 

"Sue   Dale,   darling!" 

He  kissed  her  and  held  her  close  as  if  he  would  never  let  her 
go.  She  pushed  back  the  unruly  lock  of  hair  that  would  fall  over 
his  forehead  in  spite  of  all  his  brushing.  She  loved  that  lock  of 
air,  it  made  him  look  like  a  very  little  boy.  She  was  determined  that 
she  wasn't  going  to  cry  and  she  knew  she  would  if  she  didn't  keep 
talking,  so  she  said: 

"Jud,  talk!" 

"And  what  about,  my  little  Sue?" 

"About  us,"  she  said  tremulously. 

Oh  Sue,  let's  get  married  tomorrow  before  I  leave.  I  can't 
go  away  like  this,  I  can't  leave  you  without  knowing  for  sure  that 
you'll  wait." 

Sue  Dale  choked  back  a  sob.  "Listen,  Jud,  you've  got  to  trust 
me,  I'll  wait  darling.  Next  year  I'll  graduate  and  we'll  be  married 
the  very  day  I  get  my  degree.  We'll  be  so  much  happier  that  way — 
you'll  be  started  and  we  can  have  a  little  home  all  our  own.  Please 
believe,  Jud,  I'll  wait!" 

"It  isn't  that  I  don't  trust  you,  Sue,"  he  said  brokenly,  "I  just 
don't  trust  fate — what  if  we  didn't  ever  see  each  other  again?" 

Sue  Dale  tilted  back  his  head  and  looked  up  at  him  bravely — 
"When  two  people  love  each  other  so  much  as  this,  nothing  can 
keep  them  apart." 

"Sue  Dale,  my  little  Sue  Dale,  I  love  you  and  I  will  come 
back.     Be  waiting  dear!" 

One  last  kiss  and  Jud  was  gone 

Suddenly  Sue  Dale  realized  thr.t  the  telephone  was  l'inging  in- 
sistently. She  half  rose  to  answer  it  and  then  sank  back  in  her 
chair.  It  was  probably  a  querulous  mother  wanting  to  ask  Miss 
Bannister  how  her  Johnny  was  progressing  in  English,  or  why  did 
Mary  have  to  stay  in  this  afternoon.  Sue  Dale  decided  to  ignore 
it.  Jud  seemed  so  very  near  to  her  tonight,  she  wasn't  going  to 
break  the  spell  by  going  br.ck  so  soon  to  the  prosy,  everyday  life  of 
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the  school-teacher..     There!!  it  had  quit  —  now  where  was  she?  — 
Oh  yes! 

....  "Be  waiting:,  dear!"  .... 

Of  course  Sue  Dale  could  not  know  that  far  down  town  in  tht- 
railroad  terminal,  a  tall,  dark-headed  man  in  a  telephone  booth 
hopelessly  returned  the  receiver  to  its  hook,  and  choking  back  a 
lump  in  his  throat,  brushed  back  an  unruly  lock  of  hair  and  went 
out  to  board  a  train  for  the  coast.  There  he  would  embark  for 
South  Africa  on  an  exploration  that  would,  if  he  survived,  probably 
last  five  years. 


NOSTALGIA 

By  Nevyle  Shackelford 

Oh  sing  for  me  a  wild  sea  song 
While  my  mind  roams  far  and  free. 
Oh   sing  a   song  of  tall  white  ships, 
And  surf  on  the  bounding  sea. 

Oh  tell  me  of  the  stormy  stars, 
That  march  through  the  cloudy  straits; 
And  the  sun  like  a  golden  scimitar 
That  cuts  through  the  golden  gates. 

Oh  sing  to  me  of  a  roaring  night, 
Under  a  pale  and  sickly  moon. 
And  bring  to  me  a  mastless  ship, 
In  a  swirling  west  typhoon^ 

Oh  tell  me  of  the  cursing  men, 
Whose  hearts  are  wild  and  free, 
Fighting  a  gale  on  a  slippery  deck, 
And  damning  their  old  mother,  the  sea. 

For  I'm  so  tired  of  quietness, 
And  this  luxury  gives  me  pain. 
Back  to  sea,  I'd  rather  be 
In  a  storm  on  the   Spanish  main. 
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THREE  POEMS 

By  Blanche  Wimble 

COMPARISON 

Love  to  most  people 
Is  like  a  fragile  vase, 
So  beautiful  to  look  upon 
And  so  easily  broken. 

To  some  it's  a  thin,  thin,  moon. 
Lovely  and  wanta'ole, 
But  so  far  away 
And   unattainable. 

To  me  it's  like  a  grey  stone  house. 
Something  quite  livable, 
A  shelter  in  the  storm, 
A  thing  endurable. 


COMPENSATION 

You  came  and  took. 

No,  I  gave  willingly — 

And  what  did  you  give? 

What  did  you  leave  me! 

Many  sweet  memories 

That  burn  like  the  fires  of  hell. 

Many  sweet  memories, 

Set  fire  by  one  searing  memory 


EMPTY-HANDED 

I   come  to  you,   my   dear — 
Not  as  others  have  come 

With  fame  and  fortune — 
I  stand  empty-handed. 
1  bring  only  a  heart  and  a  life, 

Which  I  give  to  you. 
If  it  bring  you  happiness 
Then,  I  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain. 
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A  Rendezvous  With  Death 

By  George  M.  Smith 

I  sincerely  believe  that  I  shall  always  carry  a  vivid  mental  pic- 
ture of  a  battle  I  once  had  with  that  grim  reaper,  Death.  That 
struggle  was  so  fierce,  and  I  so  nearly  lost  the  battle  that  I  will 
surely  retain  its  memory  until  my  antagonist  emerges  victorious 
over  me  in  some  future  combat.  The  battlefield  for  the  occasion 
was  a  river;  and  the  effect  of  the  incident  was  so  marked  upon  me 
that  even  now  I  can't  see  a  river  without  experiencing  a  tinge  of 
fear  and  horror. 

The  event  took  place  on  one  of  those  sultry  August  afternoons 
that  offer  little  incentive  for  any  form  of  physical  activity  other 
than  swimming.  My  brother  and  I  decided  to  try  a  little  of  this 
sport  in  the  cool  mountain  stream  that  wound  its  way  through 
the  valley,  a  short  distance  from  our  home.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  "old  swimming  hole"  on  that  day,  we  found  that  recent  heavy 
rains  had  turned  the  normally  peaceful  stream  into  a  swift  river. 
The  old  deserted  milldam,  over  which  small  streams  of  water 
usually  dripped,  had  become  a  mighty  waterfall  that  poured  rush- 
ing torrents  of  water  into  our  swimming  place.  However,  since 
we  had  great  confidence  in  our  aquatic  powers,  we  were  undaunted 
by  the  roaring  stream  and  were  soon  splashing  about  defiantly  in 
the  swift  water.. 

At  first  we  were  cautious  enough  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  more  vicious  currents  that  ensued  from  the  mad  rush  over 
the  dam,  but  as  our  confidence  soared,  we  began  to  challenge  each 
other  by  swimming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  waterfall.  On  one  of 
these  challenges  I  either  overvalued  my  ability  or  else  considered 
too  lightly  the  strength  of  the  mad  waters,  for  I  suddenly  found 
myself  being  pulled  with  amazing  strength  toward  the  waterfall.  1 
fought  in  desperation  to  free  myself  from  my  captor,  but  my  ef- 
forts were  futile.  I  was  pushed  and  pulled  about  under  the  water 
and  finally  deposited  directly  under  the  beat  of  the  waterfall. 

If  I  had  taken  time  at  this  point  to  consider  my  predicament, 
I  would  have,  in  all  probability,  entertained  little  hope  of  escaping 
a  watery  grave.  Surely  Death,  my  host,  was  making  a  strong  bid 
for  my  eternal  company.  Howevr,  I  was  too  bitterly  engaged  in 
battle  with  my  host  to  give  thought  to  the  consequences  of  a  lost 
battle.  I  simply  fought  frantically  on  against  the  beating  down- 
pour that  was  pounding  me  unrelentlessly  against  the  river's  rocky 
bottom. 

Although  I  struggled  desperately,  my  puny  efforts  were  totally 
ineffective  against  the  powerful  charges  of  water.     As  I  struggled 
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vainly  on,  I  felt  my  strength  ebbing,  and  was  about  to  give  up  and 
accept  the  peace  and  rest  offered  me  by  Death,  when  I  was  sud- 
denly caught  by  an  undercurrent  and  pulled  away  from  the  falls. 
This  friendly  current  towed  me  along  the  river  bottom  for  about 

ten    feet miles,    it    seemed — and    suddenly    released    me    from   its 

srip.  At  this  time  I  lost  consciousness;  but  the  trip  to  the  shore 
was  uneventful,  according  to  my  brother. 


IMPRESSIONISTIC  POETRY 

By  Waller  B.  Thacker 

A  tall  thorn  tree  stood  in  a  lonely  valley — 
Over  it  was  a  small  patch  of  clouded  skies, 
Around  it  was  a  stone  wall 
Built  almost  the  height  of  the  topmost  branch 

Soon  after  the  building  the  tree  died; 

But  a  running  rose  went  under  the  wall 

And  twined  itself  around  the  trunk 

To  grasp  the  light  of  the  now  bright  skies, 

And  shot  the  buds  to  a  crimson  ball 

To  blossom  forth  from  the  top  of  the  wall. 

"Yes!  What  became  of  the  stones  I  say?" 
And  the  Sage  replied  without  delay, 
"The  stones,  —  Why  they  — 
Look!  The  home  across  the  way." 

Within  the  walls  it  sheltered  they, 

Who  had  labored  hard  both  night  and  day; 

Remembering  always  that  truth  beneath 

Would  remit  to  the  honest  and  to  them  that  seek. 

So  now  that  age  has  crept  right  on, 
Time  found  the  couple  not  hei'e  for  long. 
But  each  day  they  gave  their  wise  remark 
And  never  feared  their  last  embark. 
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REVERY 

(Anonymous) 

I  have  grown  old  in  lonely  reveries, 

Living  in  my  world  of  unrequited  joys. 

How  often  by  the  blazing  hearth  I  sit, 

Gazing  at  the  ever  dancing  firelight. 

Your  face  appears  within  those  swaying  flames, 

While  the  saddened  wind  whispers  low  your  name. 

That  mournful  wind  once  mingled  with  our  sighs, 
And  seemed  to  moan  "despair"  before  the  skies. 
Yet,  even  then,  though  swayed  by  Youth's  hot  zeal, 
A  dull  foreboding  omen  we  did  feel  .... 
In  heart  of  hearts  we  knew  we  must  resign 
Before  a  code  that  knows  not  blood  from  wine. 

Be  still,  sad  wind!  and  let  me  only  hear 

Her  rippling  laughter  tinkling  in  my  ear. 

Your  whinings  chant  a  dirge  of  chill  and  death — 

Avaunt!  Give  me  peace  in  Life's  now  ebbing  breath. 

I  only  want  these  etchings  of  the  flame's, 

And  watch  her  image  glow  and  fade  again. 

Ah,  yes,  the  hoary-headed  muse  too  much — 
Of  laughing  eyes,  of  auburn  hair,  and  such; 
Of  the  elusive  past,  of  mocking  shades 
That  over  hazy  memory  parades. 
But  yet  my  old  heart  peacefully  does  beat, 
These  ghosts  of  youth's  experience  to   meet. 


LINES 

By  Agnes  Edmunds 

Silence   in  the   moonlight, 

Soft,  surging  silence  in  the  moonlight. 

Shadows  in  the  moonlight, 

Sliding,  silent  shadows  in  the  moonlight. 

Dreaming  in  the  moonlight, 

Daring,  dauntless  dreaming  in  the  moonlight. 

Each  has  a  treasure  for  me! 
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LOVE'S    MUSIC 

By  Donald  Michelson 

I  need  not  venture  far  to  find 

Paradise — so  often  dreamed  of 

So  seldom  found. 

My  casement  window  ushers  in 

The  splendor  of  the  full  moon's  drenching  light — 

And  every  sound 

That  floods  into  my  hungry  being 

Slowly  stills  itself  in   balanced  harmony. 

The  soothing  drone 

Of  jarfly,  cricket,  humming  bird 

Is  but  your  country  symphony. 

Have   you  not  shown 

To  me  that  Nature's  music  sings 

To  us  the  songs  of  love? 


HAPPINESS 

By  K.  W.  H. 

Seek  me  not  in  the  highroads, 

Nor  in  the  by-roads  of  life, 

Follow  me  not  through  the  teeming  hordes, 

Nor  think  to  find  me  by  strife. 

But  dream  of  the  absent  lover, 

List  to  a  wild  bird's  call, 

Hasten  to  proffer  safe  cover 

To  the  weary  within  thy  hall. 

Speak  to  the  erring  maiden, 

Smile  when  you  yearn  to  weep 

And  I  will  make  you  a  haven 

And  give  you  my  hand  to  keep. 
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A  PRAYER  TO  MUSIC 

By  Isamay  Riggle 

Erase  from  my  forehead 

These  lines  of  care, 

Oh  Music!    Help  me  to  know 

A  world  up  there, 

Where  I  alone  may  go 

And  worship  your  Lord. 

I  enter  the  church. 

The  stage  is  set, 

The   candles  lit. 

There  is  ivy  vine 

Deep   and   shadow   green. 

Niches  with  fringed  ferna 

And  over  all 
The  soft  candles  glow. 
A  hushed  house, 
An  organ  note. 
The  singers  enter 
In  robes  of  white. 

'Praise  be  to  God." 
'Thanks  be  to  Him," 
'Hymn  of  Thanksgiving." 

Blended   voices. 

Beautiful  music. 

Benediction. 

Walk  along  with  me 
In  the  November  night, 
Oh  music!  Bear  me  afar 
In  your  winged  flight 
To  yonder  evening  star, 
In  your  world   of  ecstasy. 
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TWO    POEMS     BY 


CHANGE 

Why  did  you  shatter  all  my  dreams? 

I  know  they  did  but  seem  to  you, 

The  fickle  essence  of  life's  transient  gleams, 

The  sun  upon  a  clinging  drop  of  dew. 

Yet  to  me  they  were  not  false,  but  true. 

The  time  of  spring  was  life  to  me. 
Its  growing  leaves  and  glasses  green, 
Oft  interspersed  with  shyest  eyes  of  blue, 
Seemed  all  a  perfect  paradise  when  I  met  you. 

Unasked  you  taught  me  your  philosophy, 
The  meanings  of  life  for  which  I  had  not  sought. 
My  heart  you  filled  with  your  strange  creeds 
And  by  your  fierce  desires  my  soul  was  wrought. 

No  longer  earth  seemed  full  of  love. 
Above  there  was  a  cold  and  angry  sky 
Beneath  which  darkness  as  the  waters  moved, 
Forgetful  that  true  love  should  never  die. 

A  thousand  times  removed  were  my  feet 
From  the  sunny  paths  which  once  they  trod. 
But  the  exchange  seemed  not  wholly  sad 
For  you  were  yet  my  god- 

My  life  I  lived  for  you  alone, 
The  idol  who  was  my  constant  guide, 
Though  my  path  contained  many  a  stone 
And  lay  by  a  chasm  wide. 

The  deepening  night  held  no  fear  for  me 
Though  the  vale  was  not  like  the  height. 
I  never  once  dreamed  you  would  leave  me  alone 
To  flounder  without  a  light! 
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CA  RM  EL    LEON    J  ETT 

I  WENT  FOR  A  WALK  IN  THE  WOODLAND 

I  went  for  a  walk  in  the  woodland 

When  the  Autumn  leaves  lay  dead, 

And  the  sunbeams  came  through  the  barren  trees 

And   danced   upon  my  head. 

The  winds  were  gay  and  happy. 
They  rustled  the  leaves  on  which  I  trod, 
And  shook  the  fronds  of  the  lacy  ferns 
Which  shot  up  from  the  sod. 

I  grasped  at  a  glittering  treasure 
Sunken  deep  in  a  silver  stream. 
But  it  was  only  the  bright  reflection 
Of  a  child's  forgotten  dream. 

While   climbing   the   wooded   heights 
To  seek  a  view  unknown, 
Suddenly,  far  outward  on  the  breeze 
It  seemed  my  soul  had  flown. 

There  at  my  feet  in  shining  splendor 
A  lovely  village  lay 
Wrapped  in  wondrous  beauty 
Unseen  until  this  day. 

I  fell  on  my  face  in  reverence 
By  the  root  of  a  mossy  old  tree, 
And  felt  the  heaving  heart 
In  the  turbulent  breast  of  me. 

Surely,  I  had  a  vision 
Or,  perchance,  it  was  a  trance. 
How  else  could  a  wan  old  watchman 
Still  my  heart  with  his  advance? 

Some  words  he  seemed  to  whisper 
And  then  to  turn  again. 
When  I  asked,  he  slowly  pointed 
To  a  place  free  from  pain. 

Then  the  rocks  and  hills  did  tremble 
As  if  in  agony  of  birth, 
For  the  place  to  which  he  pointed 
Was  the  cold  and  silent  earth. 
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Life  vs.  Soul 

By  Lee  Poynter 


There  is  no  beginning  or  ending  to  time,  just  as  there  is  no 
certain  beginning  or  ending  to  life.  To  begin  our  brief  span  we 
are  summoned  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  unknown,  and  when  the 
end  comes  we  return  again  to  the  darkness  of  the  unknown.  As 
time  is  reckoned  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  exist  for  but  a  frac- 
tion of  an  instant.  We  have  one  brief  glimpse  of  the  color  and  the 
beauty  which  is  the  earth;  we  draw  a  single  breath  into  our  nos- 
trils; we  have  a  single  taste  of  the  joy  of  life;  and  then  sight  is 
extinguished  and  breath  is  quenched..     We  are  gone. 

Nothing  which  was  a  part  of  us  remains.  Our  very  flesh  and 
bone  is  fused  into  the  chemistry  of  the  earth  which  receives  us  as 
"dust  to  dust."  If  we  leave  a  mark  upon  the  universe  which  sur- 
vives us,  it  is  one  of  the  spirit;  something  which  is  completely  di- 
vorced from  the  sinews  and  blood  which  was  the  stuff  of  our  being; 
something  which  is  a  part  of  the  things  we  humans  so  indefinitely 
call  "soul." 

Strangely  enough  the  intangibles  we  possess,  which  are  identi- 
fied as  belonging  to  the  "soul" — intangible  qualities  we  have  no 
power  to  summon  or  dismiss — are  more  valuable  before  the  face  of 
creation  than  the  actual  body  we  possess  and  which  we  eall  "life". 
The  body  dies  and  is  forgotten  when  life  is  done,  but  the  spirit  lives 
on  and  becomes  the  mighty  force  which  gives  impetus  to  the  deeds 
and  works  of  following  generations,  and  upon  which  is  built  the 
faith,  ideals,  society  and  governments  of  those  following  genera- 
tions. 

The  body  of  Washington  has  been  mere  earth  for  two  cen- 
turies, but  the  spirit  responsible  for  his  being  still  hovers 
above  the  white  and  gold  dome  of  our  capitol.  The  fiesh  and  bone 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  long  since  returned  to  the  elements,  but 
the  precepts  of  liberty  and  union  which  were  a  part  of  his  "soul" 
are  alive  in  every  human  being  who  styles  himself  "American". 

It  is  beyond  human  power  to  define  these  intangibles.  To  one 
they  mean  one  thing;  to  another,  probably  the  opposite.  They  were 
not  meant  to  be  understood.  Science  has  worked  and  labored  for 
years  over  the  perplexing  problem  of  life  and  death  —  of  the 
mysteries  and  secrets  involved  in  both  —  but  it  has  been  a  fruit- 
less search.  It  was  not  intended  for  us  human  beings  to  under- 
stand all  the  things  connected  with  our  existence.  There  are  a  few 
things  that  only  a  supreme  being  can  fathom,  understand,  or  give 
an  excuse  for  being. 

Life,  for  us,  means  living  —  today,  tomorrow,  and  yesterday, 
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We  may  not  have  the  easiest  and  most  happy  existence,  but  it  is 
OUR  life  and  we  want  to  hang  on  to  it  as  long  as  there  is  breath 
in  our  body.  No  one,  who  is  entirely  sane,  ever  desires  to  give  Mp 
life  and  pass  into  oblivion.  Even  the  old  crone  loves  what  few 
pleasures  are  left  to  her  in  her  old  age,  and  she  will  struggle  and 
fight  to  retain  the  spark  of  life  in  her  feeble,  already  dead,  body. 

We  dread  the  Hereafter  as  a  child  dreads  to  enter  a  strange, 
dark  room.  It  is  something  beyond  the  ken  of  the  human  mind; 
we  dare  to  expect  to  find  one  thing  in  that  Beyond  and  fear  that 
we  shall  not.  It  is  the  uncertainty  and  mysticism  that  frighten  us, 
together  with  the  dreaded  thought  of  facing  the  great  Unknown 
alone.  If  we  could  only  know  what  to  expect,  things  would  be 
greatly  simplified.  But  we  must  hope  for  the  things  we  are  uncer- 
tain of;  plan  for  the  things  we  dare  to  expect;  and  believe  in  our 
own  convictions  and  the  handiworks  manifested  around  us.  It  is 
only  then  that  we  may  expect  to  compete  with  the  strange  and  il- 
lusory characteristics  of  life  and  death.     It  is  our  lot. 

The  strength  of  a  human  being — the  strength  of  the  structures 
which  have  been  created  by  human  beings — does  not  repose  in  the 
flesh  and  blood  which  we  call  "life",  but  rather  exists  in  the  intan- 
gibles which  we  assign  to  the  human  "soul"  —  those  same  intangi- 
bles which  can  not  be  summoned  or  dismissed;  which  are  a  part  of 
us  whether  or  not  we  desire  them;  which  are  the  driving  forces 
within  us,  whether  or  not  we  desire  to  be  driven;  and  which,  at 
times,  have  the  power  to  lift  earth-bound  and  earth-stained  mortals 
to  heights  sacred  to  the  high  gods. 


A  WINTRY  PICTURE 

By  Walter  B.  Thacker 

No  icycle  had  begun  to   drip; 

The  February  sun  was  cold. 

All  day  low-hung  sullen  skies  were  gray 

And  snow  piled  higher  at  the  close  of  day. 

*        *        *        * 

Morning  comes  with  crystal  freeze  and  frost 

Radiating  beauty  for  him  delayed, 

And  above  the  patterns  on  the  window  pane, 

A  red-bird  flies  to  his  perch  again 

And  winter  is  a  moment  stayed. 
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MY  MUSE 

By  Gleneva  Sharp 

Oh,    my  Muse 
Come,   speak   to    me 
Of  my   Dear   One 
I  am  to  see. 
Will  he  be  there? 
When  I  arrive? 
Will  he  be  true? 
Will  our  love  thrive? 
I   do  love  him. 
Does  he  love  me? 
Oh,  my  Muse 
Please  speak  to   me. 
I   worship   him. 
Does  he  love  me? 
I've   asked   you,   Muse 
Please  speak  to  me. 
He  will  answer — 
I  hear  you  say? 
That  he  will  answer 
And   tell  today. 


A  SONNET 

By  Kathleen  Welch  Hill 


Unquestioned  and   unquestioning  she   stands,. 
A  monument  to  greed,  false  pride  and  lust. 
She  leads  men  onward  with  her  gilded  hands, 
With  hellish  glee,  she  grinds  them  in  the  dust. 
Oh  honeyed  tongue  that  offers  wealth  and  fame; 
And  laurel  wreaths  to  crown  the  luckless  head, 
Of  one  who  will  do  homage  to  your  name, 
How   many  countless  thousands  have  you  bled? 
A  thousand  curses  on  your  fawning  face, 
Destroyer   and   instrument  of  grief! 
How  dare  you  prey  upon  the  race 
Of  man;  and  cast  his  shining  ship  against  the  reef? 
Thou   shalt  be   conquered,  ingrate  concubine, 
Medusa's  fate  shall  be  as  play  to  thine! 


BELLES  LETTRES  FIFTEEN 

MY  LOVE 

By  Madge  Littrell 

My  love  for  you  is  like  a  ruby 
Filled  with  burning  fire, 
My  love  for  you  is  like  an  opal 
Glowing   with   desire. 

My  love  for  you  is  like  a  sunset 
Lighting  ail  the  world, 
Wherein  the  ruby  and  the  opal 
With  delight  are  pearled. 

My  love  for  you  will  never  alter 
Through  the  passing  days, 
But  sound  in  chimes  of  pulsing  sweetness 
Down  life's  changing  ways, 

And  draw  us  closer  to  each  other, 
Like  two  roses  blown 
Upon  a  stem  with  moss  enshrouded, 
Happy  and  alone. 


STONE  FACE 

By  Delbert  Partin 


That  rock  is  grey  with  coming  age. 

It  rears  its  cold  grey  head  above 

The  sands  that  sift  beneath  its  edge 

And  notices  not  the  squirrel  nor  dove 

That  'round  and  o'er  it  coos  and  plays. 

The  sea  before  it  onward  rolls, 

Heeding  not  that  steady  gaze 

Toward  far  off  shores  and  unheard  songs. 

Like  one  who's  lost  an  only  love 

That  great  stone  face  just  looks  and  longs. 

When  love  is  gone  and  hope  is  dead 

Some  men  are  like  that  face  of  stone. 

They  stand  and  stare  at  life's  cruel  deep 

And  long  for  ships  that  come  not  home. 

If  I  become  a  cold  stone  face 

With  lips  which  spurn  a  loving  friend, 

Great  God   of  Mercy,  always  near, 

Just  grant  me  then  a  speedy  end. 


SIXTEEN  BELLES  LETTRES 

BAUCIS   AND   PHILEMON 

By  Gleneva   Sharp 

They  were  only  thorn  trees 

Standing  by  the  road, 

But  I  called  them  "Oak  and   Linden" — 

Baucis  and  Philemon. 

They  stood  with  branches  entwined, 
As  in  the  story  of  old. 
They  reflected  the  great  love 
Of  those  two  of  long  ago. 

Yet,  wait,  of  long  ago  you  say? 
Nay,  not  then,  but  now — 
For  o'er  two  modern  lovers 
They  drooped   with   bending  bough. 

Over  two  whose  hearts  were  singing 
In  rhythm — strong  and  clear. 
Over  two  whose  thoughts  were  bringing 
Each  other  ever  nearer. 

Two  who  may  know  real  happiness 
If  no  one  comes  between, 
Two  who  want  real  happiness 
And   on  the  other  lean — 

Like 

Baucis  and  Philemon. 


HANDS 

By  Blanche  Wimble 
Not  beautiful  hands. 
They'd  never  look  lovely 

Holding  an  orchid. 
They  might  look  passable 

Filled  with  daisies — 
Daisies,  sturdy  flowers, 
Grow  anywhere — 
Daisy  hands, 
That's  it! 

Sturdy,  dependable: 
Best  for  holding  babies 
And  a  tired  man's  head. 


BELLES  LETTRES  SEVENTEEN 


Defeat 

By  Mary  Long 


She  came  into  the  restaurant  alone;  slipped  unobtrusively  into 
a  seat  at  a  corner  table,  facing  the  room.  Nobody  noticed  her  ad- 
vent. She  was  that  kind  of  a  person — drab,  colorless.  The  sort 
you  may  glance  at  as  you  pass,  and  away  again,  without  being  con- 
scious that  you  have  seen  anyone — your  train  of  thought  unbroken. 

If  anyone  had  taken  the  trouble  to  glance  a  second  time  after 
she  was  seated,  he  might  have  noted  several  things.  If  he  had 
really  looked  at  her,  he  would  have  become  conscious  that  she  v.iii 
not  unattractive.  Probably  in  her  youth  she  had  had  a  fleeting 
time  of  real  prettiness.  Even  now  her  eyes  were  lovely.  She  was 
not.  poorly  dressed,  yet  her  clothes  lacked  personality,  so  that  the 
first  impression  was  of  poverty. 

As  she  sat  quietly  in  her  corner  her  eyes  were  never  still. 
Under  the  cover  of  her  hat  brim,  they  wandered  from  person  to 
person  in  the  fairly  crowded  room,  staring  at  each  with  a  strange 
expression  in  their  depths.  A  sort  of  detachment  it  seemed  to  be, 
as  if  she  might  be  thinking  of  these  human  beings,  enjoying  their 
dinners,  as  entirely  foreign  to  her  knowledge  and  experience.  She 
caught  her  breath  sharply  at  times,  as  a  frightened  animal  might 
do,  though  she  seemed  almost  startled  when  she  did  and  glanced 
around  almost  as  if  she  expected  those  near  her  to  notice  it.  She 
did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  her  hands  still;  she  fingered  her 
purse,  her  handkerchief;  took  tucks  in  the  edge  of  the  tablecloth. 

Suddenly  she  became  very  still.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
table  in  self-conscious,  studied  effort  not  to  appear  conscious  of  the 
entrance  into  the  room  of  another  person. 

Again  nobody  noted  the  arrival.  A  little  man  he  was,  with 
thinnish  locks  of  colorless  hair  combed  carefully  over  an  encroach- 
ing bald  spot.  His  eyes  were  not  attractive;  merely  a  faded,  tired- 
looking  blue,  behind  rather  thick-lensed  spectacles.  His  clothing 
was  meticulously  neat.  He  appeared  to  be  several  years  older  than 
the  rigid  woman  who  awaited  at  the  little  table. 

He  stood  in  the  doorway  a  moment,  until  he  could  accustom 
his  eyes  to  the  light  of  the  room.  He  glanced  uncertainly  around 
until,  suddenly,  his  face  lighted  up,  and  he  started  briskly  off  toward 
the  corner  where  she  sat.  Her  face  did  not  light.  Her  eyes  were 
still  fastened  on  the  table  cloth,  even  though  she  was  poignantly 
conscious  of  every  step  he  took  as  he  approached. 

He  stood  opposite  her,  spoke  her  name,  and  she  looked  up. 
She  smiled  at  him,  below  her  eyes,  and  he  seated  himself  and  be- 
gan to  fuss  with  the   menu.      It  was   evident  that  they  were   both 
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ill-at-ease.  The  waiter  came  and  the  little  man  gave  the  order  with 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  insignificant  detail  and  numerous  un- 
necessary questions. 

Then  he  settled  back,  trying  to  appear  master  of  himself  and 
of  the  situation  at  hand,  but  not  quite  succeeding.  He  made  con- 
vtrsation  about  why  he  was  a  trifle  late,  and  a  very  strange  remark 
Miss  Miley  had  made  at  the  office  today.  His  companion  gave  him 
little  help.  Her  responses  were  brief  and  abstracted.  Her  eyes 
were  wandering  again  —  looking  at  the  people,  people,  as  if  she 
were  about  to  die  and  wanted  to  take  a  last  look  at  "dear  humanity." 

The  dinner  was  served  and  the  little  man  attended  her  wants, 
and  ate  his  food,  with  the  same  fussy  attentiveness  with  which  he 
had  ordered.  He  still  ventured  his  little  conversational  bit  now 
and  then,  but  now  he  seemed  to  be  getting  too  nervous  to  keep  his 
ideas  and  words  very  lucid.  The  meal  was  shoi't  and,  toward  the 
last,   decidedly  silent. 

When  the  dessert  and  coffee  had  been  served,  the  man  sudden- 
ly leaned  forward,  speaking  rapidly  so  that  his  courage  might 
not    ebb. 

"Miss  Mason  -  er  -  uh  -  Cornelia,  if  I  may  —  your  answer  — 
I  asked  -  er  -  are  you  ready  to  -  to  tell  me?" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Mason. 

"And  -  and  -  what  is  it?  the  answer?" 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Mason. 

"Well,  now  that's  fine!"  exulted  the  little  man  as  he  relaxed 
in  his  chair  and  attacked  his  dessert  with  an  enthusiasm  he  had  not 
exhibited  for  the  rest  of  the  dinner. 

The  end  of  the  meal  was  far  from  silent.  The  little  man's 
relief  seemed  to  have  loosened  his  tongue  and  he  told  her  many 
things  —  what  he  had  expected;  how  others  wei'e  going  to  be  im- 
pressed; how  she  would  like  his  mother:  how  they  must  lay  their 
plans.  Miss  Mason  answered  briefly,  or  smiled  when  it  seemed  ex- 
pected of  her.  Her  eyes  still  sought  the  other  diners  rather  than 
her  companion. 

Her  thoughts  were  strange  thoughts.  While  he  talked  she 
saw  herself  as  a  young  girl,  lovely  in  a  w7ay  that  only  youth  is  love- 
ly. She  saw  the  "beaus"  she  might  have  had  but  disdained,  because 
she  was  waiting  for  Prince  Charming,  and  they  bore  no  faintest 
resemblance  to  that  knight.  She  saw  herself  growing  older,  still 
expecting  to  meet  the  One  Man;  saw  him  become  a  little  less  at- 
tractive as  she  realized  that  he  must  be  growing  older,  too.  Her 
thoughts  lingered  on  several  men  she  had  thought  she  might  have 
loved  had  she  had  a  chance  —  but  they  had  never  consciously  seen 
her..  Then  she  saw  the  dreadful  time  when  she  realized  that  her 
chance  was  past;  when   she   quit   dreaming  and  awoke  to  the  drab 
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hair,  the  uninteresting  features,  the  ordinary  hands,  the  lack  of 
that  something  in  bearing  that  makes  a  charming  woman.  She 
thought  of  her  decision  to  quit  trying.  She  wasn't  "attractive",  so 
why  waste  money  and  energy  trying  to  be?  Then  the  long  stretch 
of  dreary,  monotonous,   colorless  days. 

Then  came  Mr.  Farley,  the  little  man  who  worked  in  the  outer 
office,  sitting  on  the  old-fashioned  high  stool,  with  a  green  cellu- 
loid shade  on  his  forehead.  For  some  time  she  did  not  realize  that 
he  was  trying  to  pay  her  little  attentions  at  the  office.  He  was  so 
nearly  the  epitome  of  all  that  she  would  not  want  a  man  to  be, 
that  she  was  repulsed  at  the  very  thought  of  him.  But  Miss  Jonos 
was  "laid  off"  indefinitely,  which  left  her  the  next  one  in  the  off  k-  • 
to  go.  Back  home  her  uncle  died,  leaving  her  dependent  solely  on 
her  own  resources.  She  became  panicky  —  began  to  reluctantly 
accept  Mr.  Farley's  attentions. 

That  had  been  several  months  ago.  Yesterday  he  had  sent  her 
a  stilted,  wordy  letter,  which  she  was  able  to  interpret  as  a  pro- 
posal. How  she  wished,  since  it  seemed  it  had  to  be,  that  he  had 
at  least  been  man  enough  to  propose.  Yet,  in  a  sense,  this  way  was 
much  easier  for  her.  His  "romantic"  idea  was  that  they  meet  for 
dinner  tonight,  when  she  would  give  him  her  "answer." 

The  meal  completed,  they  arose  and  left  the  restaurant,  still 
little  noticed  by  the  other  diners.  A  little  man,  swelled  now  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  desirability,  hovering  about  his  lady  in  her  exit, 
as  fussily  as  the  proverbial  hen.  A  strangely  silent,  drab  little 
woman,  with  a  peculiar  expression  in  her  eyes  —  as  if  she  had  just 
witnessed  the  death  of  someone  she  loved. 


THERE  IS  NO  SLEEP 

By  Agnes  Edmunds 

There  is  no  sleep  for  me  tonight. 

A  voice  is  calling  in  the  distance. 

I  must  be  awake  and  heed  it  now 

For  fear  it  will  not  call  again. 

I  plunge  forth  into  the  vast  darkness, 

And  with  a  cry  of  sweet  release 

My  soul  goes  forth  to,    I  know  not  what, 

And  my  body  is  left  a  lifeless  form. 


TWENTY  BELLES  LETTREJ 

KNO WLEDGE    B  Y 

He  is  wise,  they  say, 

And  knows  most  everything. 

He  knows  about  the  turning  of  the  world 

And  night  and  day. 

He  knows  of  what  the  sun 

Is  made,  and  how  the  planets 

And  the  meteors  whirl. 

He  knows  about  the  tides, 

Their  rise  and  fall. 

About  ancient  lands,  he  knows. 

The  story  of  man  flows  from  his  lips 

As  would  the  simplest  tale. 

But  learned  as  he  surely  is, 

I  think  I  know  a  secret 

Which  he  does  not  know. 

Moreover  which  he  cannot  learn* 

I  know  what  love  is 

And  how  a  human  heart  can  yearn. 

I  know  of  death's  sad  certainty 

And  of  the  last  embrace. 

I  know  that  life  is  but  a  lap 

In  eternity's  race. 

And  there  are  other  things 

He  knows.     They  say 

He  understands  the  cruel  monarch's 

Tyrant  sway,  the  grasping  hands 

Of  power,  and  all  the  laws 

Of  government  both  great  and  small. 

And  yet  he  does  not  know 

The  sharpened  claw  of  poverty. 

He  has  no  knowledge 

Of  hunger's  strength, 

Or  of  suppression's  might. 

He  does  not  know 

Blind  groping  in  the  night. 

Yet  wise,  they  say.  is  he  for  he 
Can  measure  in  a  span 
Life  and  eternity  and  man. 


BELLES  LETTRES  TWENTY-ONE 

CARMEL    LEON    JETT 

He  can  enumerate  the  things 

For  which   the   Ancients  strove. 

He  can  tell  of  mighty  wars. 

Catastrophes,  and  such. 

Yet  nought  he  knows 

Of  a  mother's  love, 

Or  the  lisping  prattle 

Of  a  baby  at  his  play. 

He's  never  seen  an  infant 

Smiling  as  it  dreams, 

Nor  does  he  know  the  use  of  dreaming. 

He  knows  there  is  no  God; 

Indeed,  he  is  most  wise. 

He  knows  the   cycles 

In  which  life  moves, 

And  Evolution's  hidden  ties 

Are  to  him  an  open  book. 

He  need  not  deign  to  look 

Upon  this  restless  surging  world; 

For  this  is  only  one  world  after  all. 

And  there  are  millions  of  just  such. 

As  yet  of  faith  he  has  not  heard, 

Nor  does  he  know  of  constancy. 

He  only  knows  the  changing 

Cycles  of  the  years. 

He  does  not  know  that 

Joy  is  often  found  in  tears. 

Nor  does  he  know  the  source  of  rain  or  sun, 

But  blindly  thinks  they  follow 

After  some  strange  plan. 

His  wisdom  is  infinite 

Yet  he  does  not  know  the  heart  of  man. 

Nor  does  he  know 

The  friendly  clasping  hand. 

For  all  his  wisdom 

And  all  the  things  he  knows, 

I  would  not  rob  my  garden 

Of  a  single  rose. 

There  are  things  which  men  know, 

And  things  which  they  suppose. 


TWENTY-TWO  BELLES  LETTRES 

THREE    POEMS    BY 


TO     EMMA 

Sometimes  she  seems  to  me  a  rose, 

With  sweet,  rich,  beauty  rare, 

To  scatter  freshness,  lend  delight; 

Instilling  reverence  near  a  prayer. 

The  years  have  spared  her — nay,  they've  lent! 

And  time  by  love  has  been  disarmed, 

Her  grace  is  like  a  young  maid's  song, 

And  yet  more  subtle,  yet  more  charmed. 

Another  mood,  and  Lo!  she  is  become  a  lily,  pure  and  bright, 

With  proud,  uplifted  head  which  doth  belie  her  sweet  humility: 

Her  hands  upon  my  fevered  brow,  bring  rest. 

And  low,   quiet  reminiscences  of  shepherd's  songs, 

Which  are  by  angels  blest. 

I  creep  to  her  for  solace  and  for  peace,  when  tortures 

Of  my  mere  humanity, 

Are  low  upon  my  head  and  I  am  lone, 

With  confidence  that's  rare  in  one  so  weak, 

I  know  that  she  will  comfort,  not  condone. 

In  dreams,  I  see  a  garden,  varied,  bright, 

And  in  among  the  blossoms,  Emma  walks 

And  as  she  touches  lightly  with  her  hand 

The  flowers,  she  each  becomes,  and  seems  as  heliotrope, 

As  jasmine,  blue-bell,  heartsease,  and  at  last 

A  fragrant  blend  of  blossoms  from  the  East, 

That  with  an  oriental  strangeness  claim, 

A  knowledge  of  the  Kings,  and  lowly  heath. 

But  in  the  twilight  when  I  love  her  best, 

I  think  of  her  as  linen,  old  and  rare, 

And  with  each  light  unfolding, 

Bringing  back  the  scene  of  lavender  and  thyme,  exuding 

Forth  the  cedar  from  an  old.  forgotten  chest. 


BELLES  LETTRES  TWENTY-THREE 

KATHLEEN     WELCH     HILL 

ACCEPTANCE 

I  can  be  glad  now  that  she  left  me  here; 

Tho'  often  sad  and  lonely  I  have  been, 

Tho'  I  have  been  encompassed  with  one  fear, 

Eternity's  vast  chasm  have  I  seen, 

And  could  not  see  her  garment's  shining  sheen. 

But  God  was  merciful  to  me  in  grief, 
With  infinite  compassion  took  my  hand, 
And  showed  me  fragile  flower  and  tender  leaf; 
He  told  me  that  she  dwelt  in  all  the  land; 
And  in  my  losing  I  had  made  great  gain. 

Now  I  can  see  her  beauty  undefiled, 
By  earthly  sorrow,  human  pain,  and  sin, 
Her  sweet,  low  voice  speaks  to  me,  her  child, 
With  each  soft  breeze,  and  in  some  forest  glen. 
I  oft'times  see  her  smile  as  she  goes  by. 

I  can  be  glad  now  that  she  left  me  here, 
I  know  her  better  now  than  then. 
I  have  forgotten  any  lingering  fear, 
She's  happier  now  than  she  has  ever  been. 
And  knowing  this,  I,  too,  have  found  my  peace. 


AMARYLLIS 

Hear  my  Amaryllis  sing? 

My  Amaryllis  sings  of  Spring, 

Of  birds  and  yellow  daffodils, 

A  stream  new-twinkling  in  the  hills. 

My  Amaryllis  soon  will  die, 

Much  sooner  than  will  you  or  I. 

But  knowing  this,  she  knows  no  grief 

Her  song  is  but  more  lissome  -  -  brief. 


TWENTY-FOUR  BELLES  LETTRES 

STORM  THOUGHTS 

By  Isamay  Riggle 

Against  the  grey,   close-hanging  sky 

Pine  trees  stand  in  silhouette. 
The  houses  are  huddled  together  to  face 

The   stinging  wind. 
Yucca  lily  leaves  are  spikes  above 

The  whitening  ground. 
Honeysuckle  hedge  is  gathering  its  load 

Of  descending  flakes. 
Fence  posts  are  donning  their  caps 

Of  accumulating  white. 
Tassel  grass  is  swaying,   shaking  snow 

From  its  chin  whiskers. 
The  train's  shrill  whistle  sounds  far  away 

In  the  grey,  premature  twilight. 
An  aged  lady  is  nodding  and  napping 

By  her  dying  fire. 
She  awakes  and  sees  —  only  the  poor 

Suffering  in  the  storm; 
Sees  the  hunger  in  lean,  gaunt  faces, 

The  sorrow  in  their  eyes. 
She  does  not  believe  in  the  beauty 

Of  pines  and  tassel  grass. 
Looking  out  on  the  rest,  weary 

World  of  pain  and  chaos, 
I  must  walk  alone,  worshiping  beauty 

At  her  bleeding  altar; 
Knowing  that  beauty  and  sorrow 

Are  eternally  one. 


VAIN  QUEST 

By  Donald  Michelson 

What    glory   eager    mortal 
This   futile,   savage   strife? 
What  profit  greedy  vendor 
Exchanging  gold  for  life? 

What  triumph  verbose  demagogue 
The  rabble's  rage  to  whet? 
What  end  deluded  Universe 
Will  fratricide  us  net? 
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Forword 


Two  years  ago  the  Canterbury  Club  of  Eastern  Kentucky  State 
Teachers  College  conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  a  magazine  de- 
voted entirely  to  student  writing.  This  volume  they  termed 
BELLES  LETTRES'.  In  selecting  the  material  for  the  present 
volume  of  this  magazine,  we,  the  editors,  have  striven  to  maintain 
the  high  standards  which  the  title  indicates,  and  we  present  Volume 
Three  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  amicably  received  by  the  public. 
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Kentucky's  Illusion 

By  Hiram  Brock,  Jr. 

In  1792  our  state  won  the  right  to  be  the  fifteenth  to  join  the 
Union.  For  a  few  years  we  developed  by  leans  and  bounds.  No 
state  of  our  age  surpassed  us  in  any  office  of  achievement.  But 
something  in  our  mechanism  has  broken.  No  longer  is  the  name  of 
Kentucky  synonymous  with  a  state  of  great  possibilities.  In  its 
stead  are  black  marks  of  murder,  feuds,  riots,  and  hangings.  Has 
decay  set  in  and  completely  covered  our  commonwealth?  Would 
not  the  travelers  of  that  old  "Wilderness  Trail"  turn  in  their  graves 
if  they  knew  what  is  happening  in  Kentucky?  True,  there  are  no 
more  Indians  to  be  killed,  nor  any  more  land  to  be  claimed.  But 
is  that  all  that  can  be  done?  Does  not  our  state  rank  with  the  low- 
est ten  in  the  field  of  education?  Do  not  unlawfulness  and  crime 
go  unpunished?  Are  there  not  sections  within  our  state  where  it 
is  dangerous  to  uphold  the  law? 

Kentuckians,  look  around  you!  Is  there  not  great  room  for 
improvement  in  any  direction  in  which  you  turn?  Kentucky,  Ken- 
tucky, of  which  Boone  was  proud,  have  you  gone  forever?  Where 
is  the  Kentucky  of  which  songs  are  sung  and  of  which  poems  are 
written?  Boone's  Kentucky,  Walker's  Kentucky,  Harlan's  Ken- 
tucky, are  you  as  the  ever  fleeting  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow?  Kentucky,  you  are  like  a  garden  which  has  been  forgot- 
ten after  the  first  planting — spotted  in  a  few  places  with  flowers 
of  profound  beauty  but  surrounded  by  a  growth  of  black  thorny 
briars. 

Has  it  not  been  said  that  wherever  good  seeds  are  sown  in  fer- 
tile soil  from  there  shall  be  reaped  many  fold?  I  ask  you,  was  not 
the  soil  fertile?  And  the  seeds  were  tested  many  times  at  Boones- 
borough  and  Fort  Harrod. 

Oh!  Kentuckians,  look  around  you!  Do  you  not  see  those 
empty  "newgrounds"  staring  you  in  the  face?  What  happens  when 
such  sights  are  abundant?  What  does  this  mean?  I'll  tell  you, 
fellow  Kentuckians.  It  means  dissension,  disorder,  crime,  and  im- 
moral conduct.  When  young  men,  who  should  be  in  the  fields,  or  at 
some  other  honest  labor,  are  loafing  on  the  street,  sipping  sweet 
drinks,  tasting  dainties,  and  chatting  such  futile  words  as  no 
language  an  describe,  no  poet  would  portray,  no  musician  would 
undertake  to  sing,  then  there  must  be  a  defect  somewhere.     When 
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puny  weakling-s  stand  in  soda  fountains  and  barrooms  and  strut 
and  brag  of  "how  many  pints  I  killed  last  night,"  then  something 
is    badly   wrong. 

Old  Wilderness  Trail,  sleep  on  and  on.  Wake  not  in  this  new 
day  of  speed.  For  thou  art  also  sleeping  with  Boone,  Walker,  Har- 
lan, and  Bell.  No  longer  does  the  cumbersome  ox  cart  wheel  along 
thy  winding  face,  but  in  its  place  is  the  gasoline  hand  of  death. 

Kentuckians,  is  the  blood  of  Boone  and  his  followers  flowing 
quietly  through  your  veins?  Blood  of  Boone,  of  Harlan,  of  Walk- 
er, of  Bell,  surge  up,  lest  we  perish  in  a  thoughtless  world  ! 

Oh!  stricken  Kentucky,  will  you  wrap  yourself  snugly  with 
your  blanket  of  legends  and  lie  down  on  the  couch  of  history? 


POEM 

By  George  Evans 


Each  star,  by  destiny,  must  travel  its  course  through, 

Until,  by  destiny,  it  wavers  from  its  path. 

Then,  falling,  burns  its  light  out  in  the  spaceless  skies 

And  ends  in  nothingness,  no  stone,  nor  epitaph. 

But  let  this  be  the  script  each  tombstone  bears 

If  ever  one  is  placed  for  fallen  star: 

"I  varied  from  my  route  to  have  some  play. 

I  wonder  where  my  fruits  of  pleasure  are." 

Each  star  must  travel  out  its  given  course. 

So,  every  man  must  live  his  own  life  to  its  end. 

Or  else  live  victim  of  his  own  remorse 

And  never  fight  with  life,  or  never  self  defend. 
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THREE  POEMS 

By  Helen  Anthony 

MELODY 

A  wisp  of  a 

Tune — 

Threading   its  way 

Through  the   twilight. 

Escaped, 

Perhaps,  from  another 

Day: 

A  fragrant  of  an  air, 

Pale, 

And  like  the  flame  of  a  candle, 

Lingering. 


TO  MY  MOTHER 

Warm  brown  hair, 

So  dear,  because  it  is 

Yours. 

The  sweetness,   deep 

In  your  eyes; 

Consoling, 

Forgiving  the  wilful 

Way  of  a  child, 

Not  yet  so  wise. 

Your  hands, 

So   filled  with  wisdom: 

They  know 

How  deep  the  love 

Lies  in  my 

Heart. 


TORCH  SONG 

Etched  on  my  heart: 

A  memory — 

Tall  white  candles 

Lighted  and 

Glowing, 

Until  you  were  gone. 

Without  sunlight, 

The  day  is  filled  with 

Shadow — 

The  night 

Weeps. 
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MY  HEART'S  MADNESS 

By  Carmel  Leon  Jett 

I  once  saw  the  flowers  of  heaven 
And   smelled  their  sweet  perfume. 
I  know  of  places  one  and  seven 
Where  bright  red  roses  bloom. 

The  sunbeams  kissed  the  dewdrops, 
And  the  dewdrops  kissed  the  leaves. 
But  my  heart  hushed  up  the  kissing 
For  it  knew  not  these. 

My  aching  eyes  see  beauty 
Which  my  soul  does  not  divine. 
Though  I'm  bound  to  iron  duty, 
I  stole  a  sip  of  love's  red  wine. 

The  skies  are  bright  above  me, 

But  a  shadow's  shade  flits  by. 

And  soft  voices  whisper  gently  , 

Words  which  love  cannot  deny. 

Voices  whispering  through   the   treetops 
Which  beckon  as  they  sway, 
"Oh,  forget  life  and  its  duty. 
Come  let  love  have  his  way." 

And  the  moving  shadow  falls, 
And  the  stars  shout  from  the  sky. 
Life  is  not  worth  the  living, 
Yet  for  love  I  dare  not  die. 

Come  and  sit  here  beside  me, 
For  the  grass  is  soft  and  cool, 
And  the  loving  you  denied  me 
I  shall  give  to  fortune's  fool. 

Life  is  pleasant  in  the   Springtime 
When  the  gardens  are  in  bloom, 
And  soft  winds  come  whispering 
To  that  old,  old  tune. 

"Love  me  now,  or  love  me  never," 
Every  shy  flowers  seems  to  say. 
"When  I  pass  I'm  gone  forever, 
Oh,  let  love  have  his  way." 

But  the  dark  blades  of  grasses 
Are  much  stiffer  than  the  rest. 
"Love  is  but  a  thing  that  passes. 
Practicality  is  best." 
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TWO  POEMS 

By  Genevieve  Parris 

BECAUSE  OF  YOU 

I've  scaled  the  heights  of  glory; 
Sipped   nectar  with   the   gods; 
I've  eaten  of  forbidden  fruits; 
Trodden  paths  untrod; 

Pve  broken  faith  with  our  fathers; 

Rent  mystery's  veil  in  two ; 

Pve  drunk  the  dregs  of  black  despair; 

I've  even  tasted  hell 

Because  of  you. 


A  VOICE 

I  hear  a  voice  that's  calling 
Gently  calling  me. 
It  comes  not  o'er  the  mountain 
Nor  the  deep  blue  sea. 

It  comes  not  from  the  northland 
Nor  a  southern  zone. 
I  pause,  I  strain  to  hear  it. 
Yes,  the  call's  my  own. 

It  seems  to  me  to  falter 
Then  go  on  again. 
The   whisper  that's  rebounding 
Brings  the  same  refrain. 

The  voice  that's  calling  haunts  me, 
Pulls  my  heart  strings  so, 
I  list  to  catch  the  message. 
Does  the  sunset  glow? 

What  turned  those  clouds  to   brightness, 
Made  my  path  anew? 
'Twas  the  radiance  of  the  dreams 
Whispered  me  by  you. 
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SECOND  JOURNEY 

By  Donald  Michelson 

Bonny  Akers  had  never  been  on  a  train  before.  Oh,  of  course, 
she  used  to  watch  the  late  afternoon  train  pass  through  Blackpit 
every  day,  and  she  used  to  wave  at  the  two  or  three  passengers  who 
happened  to  glance  out  the  window.  As  the  mournful  wail  of  the 
locomotive  whistle  cried  itself  out,  Bonny  would  try  to  imagine  the 
sensation  of  riding-  on  a  train  and  waving  at  dirty  little  kids  like 
herself.     Well,  here  was  her  chance. 

The  mines  had  shut  down  in  Blackpit  and  Bonny  and  her 
father  were  on  their  way  to  Louisville,  whore  a  promised  job  await- 
ed Mr.  Akers.  This  trip  was  like  starting  life  all  over  again — 
without  Mother  though.  After  those  eleven  bedridden  years 
since  Bonny  was  born,  Mrs.  Akers  had  slowly  faded  until  even  three 
years  before  she  died  she  looked  like  a  corpse  in  her  bed. 

Bonny's  grief  was  diverted  now — this  was  a  great  adventure. 
She  was  a  sure-enough  passenger  on  the  L.  &  N.  local,  bound  for 
Louisville.  Even  between  fitful  spells  of  cat-mpping,  Bonny  found 
in  each  new  stopping  place  (the  "local"  stopped  at  every  pig  path") 
fresh  approval  for  the  squat  waitine  stations  that  hovered  oyer 
scrawny  children  and  drab  adults  who  waited,  expressionless,  to 
board  the  dingy  train.  The  folk  were  just  like  herself.  Maybe 
they,  too,  were  leaving  their  squalid  huts  to  embark  upon  an  adven- 
ture in  Louisville. 

Paw  Akers  was  sitting  beside  her  snoring-  unevenly.  He  would 
growl  as  he  shooed  the  flies  away  from  his  droopy  tobacco-stained 
mustache,  which  hung  in  an  unkept  manner  above  a  weak,  cleft 
chin.  Opening  his  bloodshot  eyes,  eyes  half  blind  from  years  of 
heavy  drinking,  he  stared  at  the  cluster  of  dimly  lighted  electric 
bulbs  on  the  ceiling. 

"Funny  thing  about  Paw,"  thought  Bonny,  studying  him  as 
he  grunted  a  little  and  began  snoring  again,  "he's  always  pretty 
well  likkcred  up,  but  when  he's  sober  and  his  eyes  are  clearer,  those 
eyes  that  look  at  you  so  sad-like,  that  it  makes  a  body  feel  that 
heaviness  inside  that  Maw  always  said  is  your  heart  crying." 

How  sorry  she  would  feel  for  Paw  on  those  nights  when  Maw 
had  those  awful  coughing  spells.  Paw  would  hold  Maw's  hand  and 
stroke  her  forehead  until  she  fell  asleep  again,  then  he  would  go 
out  on  the  porch  and  sit  in  the  rocker  and  cry  real  quiet-like. 
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The  train  was  picking  up  speed,  and  darkness  settled  itself 
for  the  night.  Bonny  pressed  her  forehead  against  the  cool  win- 
dow glass  and  admired  her  reflection  there,  changing  the  expres- 
sion on  her  face  many  times  for  various  effects.  She  must  have 
fallen  asleep  a  few  minutes  later,  for  that  window  pane  and  the 
picture  of  herself  she  saw  there  was  the  last  thing  she  remember- 
ed until  the  train  screeched  to  a  stop  in  Louisville. 

"C'mon,  dumplin',  we're  here  now,"  her  father  called  to  her. 

A  taxi  took  them  out  into  the  suburbs,  where  they  approach- 
ed a  large  estate  and  turned  into  the  white  graveled  roadway.  It 
was  nearly  morning,  and  the  trees  and  grass  sparkled  the  pearly 
gems  given  them  by  last  night's  rain.  Bonny  thrilled  at  the  pros- 
pects of  entering  the  great  rambling  house  that  loomed  before  her. 
The  massive  white  pillars,  the  broad  veranda,  and  the  ivy  covered 
lattice  were  incredible  to  the  eye  of  one  who  had  found  beauty 
only  in  her  world  of  make-believe;  for  Bonny  knew  only  the  drab 
surroundings  of  the  mining  village  from  which  she  had  come. 

A  handsome,  white-haired  lady  met  them  on  the  veranda  and 
ushered  them  into  a  reception  room  whose  rich  furnishings  were 
becoming  hazy  outlines  to  the  starry-eyed  girl. 

"You'll  stay  with  us,  Bonny,"  said  the  tall  woman.  "Your 
father  is  leaving  you  with  me.  You  see,  I  have  never  had  a  daugh- 
ter—and now  that  you  have  no — that  your  mother  is  gone,  I  am 
going  to  be  your  mother." 

"You'll  stay  with  us,  Bonny,"  said  the  tall  woman.  "Your 
You  wouldn't  want  me,  lady.  I  don't  know  how  to  act — this  house. 
No,  no,  Paw,  don't  let  her  take  me!"  she  cried. 

"Now,  now,  dumplin',"  soothed  her  father,  "before  yer  Maw 
died  she  ast  fer  you  to  stay  with  this  here  woman.  Now  be  a  good 
little  'un  and  let  your  Paw  go  about  his  bizness." 

And  without  a  further  word  her  father  left  her  sobbing  in  the 
arms  of  the  stately  lady. 

"Bonny,  my  dear,  you  are  tired.  Let  me  help  you  bathe;  and 
then  you  can  lie  down  until  I  fix  something  for  you  to  eat." 
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Despite    her    bewilderment    Bonny    obeyed    the    kindly    woman 

who  asked  to  be  her  mother. 

\:;cr  bathing  in  a  white  coffin-like  affair  which  the  lady  said 
was  a  bath  tub  ("Funny  thing-  to  call  a  bath  tub,"  thought  Bonny, 
comparing  it  to  the  wooden  trough  sometimes  used  as  a  bathing 
receptacle  in  her  home),  the  wide-eyed  girl  was  shown  to  a  bed. 
She   fell  soundly  asleep  in  less  than  five  minutes 

I  was  hunger  rather  than  sufficient  sleep  that  caused  Bonny 
to  awake  early  in  the  afternoon.  She  did  not  want  to  open  her 
eyes  for  a  few  moments,  preferring  to  languish  in  her  new  found 
comfort  ....  Comfort!  ....  What  comfort?  ....  Why,  the  mat- 
tress was  hard  and  lumpy  ....  and  the  pillow  smelled  dank  and 
filthy!  ....  But  the  lady  ....  the  bath  tub  ....  the  soft  bed! 
....  No  ....  Bonny  did  not  have  to  open  her  eyes  to  assure  her- 
self that  she  was  not  having  hallucinations. 

There  was  no  need  of  looking  about  the  room.  She  knew  too 
well  her  surroundings,  even  though  she  had  been  there  but  six 
hours  ....  Yes  ....  the  mattresses  were  lumpy  and  the  pillow? 
did  stink  at  Ferndale  Reformatory  for  Girls  ....  And  the  trip  to 
Louisville  was  a  reality  too,  every  bit  of  it;  only  it  happened  eight 
years  ago,  and  she  re-lived  all  of  it  today  in  her  dreams  after  she 
had  fallen  on  the  bed  exhausted  from  the  harrowing  experiences 
of  the  court  trial  yesterday,  the  all-night  ride  on  the  train,  and  the 
routine  beating  that  all  neophytes  are  administered  at  Ferndale 
Reformatory  for  Girls.  That  "grande  tour"  eight  years  ago  to 
Louisville,  where  life  was  to  begin  anew,  was  her  first  journey  .... 
this  trip  to  Ferndale  Reformatory  for  Girls,  where  life  had  a  wa 
of  beginning  and  ending  at  the  same  time;  this was  her  sec- 
ond journey. 


INTERLUDE 


By  Robert  James  Hatton 
Life  is  but  an  interlude. 
You  and  I  cannot  tarry  long. 
Our  loves  and  hates  are  fleeting  things 
Like  faint  echoes  of  an  evening  song. 

But  while  you  and  I  ore  here, 

My  love  bridges  eternity's  great  span. 

To  have  you  would  make  this  interlude  complete, 

Yet  now  I  know  I  never  can. 
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TWO  SONNETS 

By  Clyde  Johnson 

(Upon  beholding  the  body  of  a  friend  who  had  committed  suicide1 
I  passed  into  a  room  of  quiet,  where  death, 
The  silent,  spoke.     "No  youth  has  lived  and  dreamed 
The  dream  of  youth,   but  heard  a  whispered  breath 
That  said,  'Your  fate  is  not  of  common  kind'." 
Yet,  lies  in  state,  a  youth,  its  dream,  and  faith. 
Deep  bedded  down  in  silks  lies  laughter  too, 
A  still  cold  form  the  grave  shall  sift  to  dust — 
A  breast  where  once  was  hope,  and  young  love  grew. 


I  bowed  before  the  silent  face  of  death 

And  wept,  for  this  I  knew:  though  strong  our  trust, 

It  may  despair.     Convictions  often  wrought 

In  one's  own  mind  are  not  confirmed  by  life. 

My  dream  and  faith  like  his  may  come  to  nought. 

What  claim  have  I,  who  too  may  know  the  knife? 


When  yet  a  child,  I  heard  an  old  tale  spun 
Of  how  immortal  gods  in  ages  past, 
For  jealous  envy  of  the  mortals  lest 
They  soon  become  more  splendid  than  the  sun, 
For  man  was  then  a  radiant  creature  born, 
Rent  wild  the  new  born  heavens,  and  the  last 
Of  that  fine  race  were  split  in  twain;  then  cast 
Abroad  upon  the  earth  to  grieve  and  search. 


Last  evening  as  the  sun  went  down;  against 
The  warm  lit  sky,  I  saw  two  figures  move 
Along  the  rim  of  yonder  hill.     I  wist, 
They  moved  toward  each  other  in  the  west, 
And  in  the  silent  embrace  when  they  kissed 
Was  all  the  fire  of  man's  wild  search  for  love. 
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THE  SUN  AFTER  RAIN 

By  Lucile  Nunnelley 

The  sun  after  rain  to  my  soul 

brings  a  peace. 

And  to  my  day  a  calm; 

As  the  caged  bird  sings  for  his 

release 

I  rejoice  for  my  heart's  balm. 

The  rainbows    dancing    in    the    pools 

on  the  ground 

Recall  God's  promise  of  yore; 

I  enjoy  a  quiet  sweeter  than  I've 

found 

And  a  hope  never  felt  before. 

Perhaps  the  trees  by  the  rain 

bent  down 

Are  restored  the  same  as  I, 

For  a  sheen  of  gladness  is  spread 

around 

And  a  rainbow  lights  the  sky! 


POEM 

By  Edith  Haddix 

YOU  showed  me  the  beauty  of  work, 

Made  me  feel  the  need  of  it. 
Life  is  not  empty  space  of  time, 
But  minutes  filled  with 

adventure, 
love,  and 
friendship. 

YOU  did  not  make  me  wish  to  be  an  Alexander 
Who  "conquered  all  the  world  and  cried 
for  more  to  conquer 
Nor  a  slave  to  work  and  worry, 
But    one    who  found 

adventure, 
love,  and 
friendship. 
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TRIUMPH 

By  Dord  E.  Fitz 

The  trees  seemed  to  reach  up  and  touch  the  sky; 
Their  spreading  boughs  interlaced  above  my  head 
And  shut  me  in. 

Suddenly  like  a  wild  quick  flash, 

I  towered  into  the  heavens. 

My  raven  hair  brushed  the  soft,  white  clouds  of  eternity. 

I  raised  my  face  and  drank  in  their  misty  fragrance, 

Then  cast  glory  blinded  eyes  back  to  Earth. 

There  like  a  transparent  bubble  She  played, 
Bathing  Her  face  in  the  long  violet  shadows 
Of  an  eternal  morning. 


WHO    IS    SAVAGE 

By  Joseph  E.  Dyer 

If  anyone  can  deny  that  universal  happiness  should  be  the  goal 
of  civilization,  then  I  can  deny  that  he  is  born  for  any  reason. 
Granting  that  there  will  be  no  such  denials,  I  am  left  in  the  position 
to  say  that  we  are  here  to  make  other  people  happy.  We  are  not 
happy  of  our  own  accord.  We  are  so  according  to  the  goodwill 
bestowed  on  us  by  others.  There  is  nothing  left  but  a  logical 
sequence  of  thought,  then,  which  should  make  plain  that  we  must 
occupy  ourselves  with  making  other  people  happy.  In  no  other  way 
will  we  find  contentment,  for  if  we  must  receive  from  other  people, 
surely  we  must  refund  goodwill  to  them.  Otherwise,  we  shall  re- 
ceive without  appreciation;  and  as  appreciation  is  happiness,  we 
receive  nothing.     To  live  in  contentment  is  to  deal  in  happiness. 

I  am  not  saying  that  you  must  accept  this  point  of  view,  but 
tear  it  to  pieces  if  you  can.  If  you  agree,  then  read  on.  If  you  do 
not  think  there  is  one  decent,  simple  thought  stated,  then  stop. 

The  black  man  of  French  West  Africa  was  once  subservient  to 
none  other  than  his  god.  The  French  came.  The  railroad  began 
at  Dakar.  That  is  where  the  black  began  toiling — and  dying.  For 
each  mile  laid,  three  thousand  died.  The  railroad  reaches  only  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Congo — twelve  hundred  bloody  miles — but 
that  is  not  nearly  so  long  as  a  chain  of  black  corpses  reaching 
twice  as  far.  j     ,.  *j 

The  "native,"  the  French;  judge  between  the  two  and  answer 
unbiased  as  to  which  was  the  more  savage  during  the  period  of  the 
black's   subjugation.     The  hours    were  long,    the  sun    hot,    fever 
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prevalent,  the  whips  were  cruel  and  men  died — no  exchange  of 
happiness  there.  The  French  do  not  even  appreciate  the  work  of 
the  black.  France  should  dedicate  each  cross  tie  along  the  Congo 
ribbons  of  steel  in  commemoration  of  the  dead  negro  who  fell  by 
the  iron.  He  lay  there  rolling  his  horrible  white  eyes  in  pathetic 
emotion,  then  closed  his  panicky,  black  lids  forever  and  cried  his 
ghost  away,  still  wondering  as  to  the  objectives  that  might  exist  in 
two  meaningless  lines  of  scorching  steel  that  faded  away  into  the 
jungle.  His  quiet  black  body  gives  no  vent  to  an  answer  to  the 
sweating,  toiling  men  of  its  kin  as  they  work  and  wonder  how  a 
railway  should  bring  happiness  to  their  people. 

You  might  say  that  this  inhumanity  was  a  means  to  an  end; 
yes,  to  an  end  for  what  race?  Should  one  race  die  that  another 
might  reach  the  gold  fields — or  if  there  are  no  gold  fields,  we  can 
tax  the  black.  Oh,  yes,  he  will  pay — he  carries  the  spear,  we  carry 
a  machine  gun. 

The  Hamites,  Hottentots,  and  Bantus  of  South  Africa  were 
once  free  to  roam,  hunt,  or' work  in  the  forenoon;  to  lie  in  the 
shade,  their  toes  in  the  dust  and  their  backs  to  the  heavens  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  whites  ( Cecil  Rhodes  and  others)  found  diamonds 
under  their  beds.  They  were  driven  from  their  rest — that  is,  all 
except  those  who  died  from  eating  too  much  lead.  Rhodesia  was 
conquered ;  thousands  of  blacks  were  murdered,  their  lands  plun- 
dered; they  were  under  subjugation.  It  was  done  for  civilization,  of 
course,  not  for  money.  The  Transvaal  was  invaded  by  the  English. 
Was  this  for  civilization?  The  Dutch  were  there — or  are  they  a 
civilized  people? 

For  the  sake  of  civilization  Italy  invaded  Ethiopia.  The 
savage  must  be  civilized!  On  the  other  hand,  we  might  say  with 
some  degree  of  truthfulness  that  civilization  is  becoming  the  means 
for  an  organized  system  of  cooperative  savagery. 

Wherein  does  the  distinction  between  savagery  and  civiliza- 
tion lie?  If  it  is  concerning  religion — Ethiopia  is  said  to  possess 
the  oldest  and  most  original  forms  of  Christianity — Africa  as  a 
whole  is  no  less  spiritualistic  than  Christian  or  Mohammed  nations. 
Even  though  a  minor  part  of  their  religion  may  consist  of  fetishism 
and  sun-worship,  it  serves  their  purpose.  Our  God,  who  sits  on  a 
golden  throne,  serves  ours.  If  their  gods  dwell  in  trees,  the  sun, 
the  bush,  the  animals,  and  our  God  in  a  golden  city  with  gates  of 
pearl,  does  that  answer  the  questions  or  ma^U  the  differences  be- 
tween the  so  called  savagery  of  the  black  and  the  so  called  civiliza- 
tion of  the  whites?  If  it  does  answer  the  questions,  I  might  add 
for  further  consideration  that  the  immorality  and  crime  of  Abys- 
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sinia  has  never  equalled  the  immorality  and  social  injustices  of  our 
own  United  States. 

If  it  is  a  savage  thing  for  the  tribal  blacks  to  fight  and  kill 
a  few  of  each  other,  then  what  term  would  justify  the  whites  for 
the  wholesale  slaughtering  of  a  hundred  thousand  negroes  within 
six  months — maybe  wholesale  slaughter  isn't  savage,  for  only  civili- 
zation can  accomplish  that.  Maybe  it  isn't  savage  to  kill  a  million 
people,  or  over — yes,  a  million  would  be  an  excellent  line  of  de- 
marcation between  savagery  and  civilization.  At  any  rate  the  civi- 
lized races  murdered  a  few  more  than  that  number  in  the  last  great 
war.  Thank  heaven,  we  are  becoming  a  more  civilized  world;  if 
you  doubt  that  fact  you  have  only  to  view  the  new  world  appropri- 
ations for  modern   '"defense"  measures  for  verification. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized 
man?  Oh,  I  should  say  a  few  major  ones;  you  might  not  agree  with 
me,  but  at  any  rate  you  can  not  disagree.  The  savage  sometimes, 
in  rare  instances,  hunts  for  the  head  of  a  rival.  After  his  quarry 
is  found  and  killed  he  displays  the  skull  as  a  sign  of  prowess.  The 
civilized  man  finds  his  quarry  and  leaves  thousands  of  dead  on  the 
battle  fields — yes,  he  buries  them;  nevertheless,  they  are  as  dead 
as  any  black  man  whose  skull  decorates  the  girdle  of  his  once 
mortal  enemy. 

Immortality  is  granted  both  white  and  black;  the  black  savage 
goes  to  a  happy  hunting  ground.  "There  is  no  such  place,"  says 
the  white  Christian  as  he  leaves  for  an  eternal  peace  in  a  city 
with  streets  paved  of  gold. 

The  tribal  dances  are  vulgar  and  sensuous.  The  savage  should 
be  more  modest;  he  should  get  some  pointers  from  our  night  clubs, 
stage  hits  of  Broadway  and  burlesque  shows;  most  likely  the  poor 
black  would  be  shocked  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 

Some  of  the  blacks  do  not  marry;  they  only  live  together,  for 
quite  a  long  while,  too.  Whites  marry;  well,  divorces  may  be  for 
the  best  any  way. 

The  black  races  of  Africa,  left  alone,  are  largely  happy.  The 
white  man  usually  worries  his  life  away  hunting  for  happiness. 

Even  though  the  natives  of  the  "Dark  Continent"  are  unmoral,  it 
is  much  worse  to  be  "immoral,"  which  is  a  common  term  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

To  say  which  contributes  the  more  to  universal  happiness;  to 
say  which  has  the  more  applicable  code  of  ethics  from  their  own 
point  of  view;  and  to  say  which  of  the  two,  civilized  man  or  slave, 
can  evolve  a  more  complete  system  of  catholic  contentment  for  the 
human  race — I  leave  for  you  to  decide. 
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MEN  ARE  SLAVES  TO  MAGIC  DREAMS 
By  Dord  E.  Pitz 

Oh,  would  I  could  be  that  in  dreams  I  make  me! 

For  I'm  but  a  savage  beside  my  own  ideal. 

But  the  god  of  wild  dreams  is  kind  and  takes  me 

As  free  as  a  thought  that  haunts  the  will. 

Soaring  with  the  mad  wind  across  a  dark  sky, 

On,  on,  to  the  land  where  dreams  never  die. 

And  in  that  strange  region  fair 

The  fragrance  of  eternal  flowers  floods  the  air, 

And  with   their  glowing  petals, 

As  pure  as  the  skies, 

I  wash  the  earth  dust  from  my  tired  eyes; 

And  then  with  vision  that  is  and  yet  has  never  been, 

I  see  how  god-like  are  all  men. 

A  halo  travels  ten  thousand  miles  around  my  soul. 
Ten  million  god-like  rays  penetrate  my  soul. 
And  I  am  transparent  with  joy. 

Ah!  Strange  eruptings  of  happiness  that  burst  from 

My  heavy  heart! 

Ah!  Joy  that  swells  from  out  thy  hiding  place  within 

My  soul 

And  sets  my  thoughs  aflight  in  search  of  eternal  pastures! 

Some  day,  I  shall  make  your  magic  a  part  of  me  for  always. 

Forgive  me,  God,  if  I  trod  on  ground  forbidden  to  earthly 

Beings, 

I  know  I'm  but  a  bridled  child,  and  a  slave  to  magic 

Dreams. 

DRAB  SEPULCHRE 

By  Donald  Michelson 

That  letter  I  wrote  to  you — and  did  not  mail- 
Well,  you'll  never  know  it,  but  today  it's 
A  flimsy  sheath   of  jet-black  flakey  ashes — 
Hardly  the  noble  pyre  last  year  I  swore 
Our  love  would  immortalize  itself  upon. 
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SHADOWS 

By  Robert  J.  Hatton 

From  each  ecstatic  memory  of  you 

I  cannot  flee. 
The  fire  burns  on  unending  for  you, 

A  fantasy. 
Like  the  rumble  of  some  far  distant  surf, 

Pounding,   beating 

Your  name. 
Bit  of  lavender  and  old  lace; 

Faint  scene  of  rare  perfume, 

A  memory. 
The  wistful  sigh  of  departing  day; 

Rush  of  life's  unending  thousands; 

My  head  bows  down  with  grief. 

You  are  gone 

From  me. 


A  LOVER  AFTER  REJECTION 

By  Carmel  Leon  Jett 

Am  I  to  be  thankful  for  a  love 

That  lies  dead  in  my  bosom? 

Yesterday  I  was  alive  to  all  about  me. 

I  moved  and  felt  and  had  my  being. 

I  looked  and  life  seemed  pleasant. 

Simple  it  was  to  pluck  its  fruit  and  eat. 

God,  I  would  that  I  could  take  back 

The  moment  wherein  I  ate! 

Yet,  I  can  as  easily  stay  Christ's 

Twenty  century  old  crucifixion  as 

Bring  back  noon  yesterday. 

I  cannot  think. 

I  have  no  heart  and  flesh. 

Whence   comes  this  pulsing  in   my  bosom? 

Whence  comes  this  heat? 

The  passion's  gone. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  a  stone  has  breath. 

It  cannot  be  that  there  is  life  in  death! 
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DRAMA  OFF  STAGE 

By  Clyde  Lewis 

Terry  scowled  as  only  Terry  Van  Deer  could  scowl,  and  rolled 
the  burnt  out  cigar  to  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  "What  makes 
you  think  you  can  act?"  he  asked  the  man  who  was  standing  be- 
fore his  desk. 

I  put  aside  a  screen  book  that  I  had  been  reading  and  glanced 
casually  over  the  applicant;  not  that  I  had  a  thing  in  tho  world  zo 
do  with  what  was  going  on.  I  was  only  a  reporter  who  was  try- 
ing to  get  a  story  on  the  forthcoming  Van  Deer  production  and 
who  found  it  pretty  hard  to  read  with  Terry  yelling  in  my  ear. 
Besides,  the  man  before  the  desk  struck  me  as  interesting — call  it 
a  hunch  if  you  like. 

"Don't  stand  there  like  a  fence  post."  Terry  was  booming. 
"Speak  up.    I  won't  bite." 

The  fellow  was  twisting  a  battered  old  hat  between  thin  fin- 
gers. He  was  old;  a  trifle  stoop  shouldered  with  misty  blue  eyes 
and  sparse  graying  hair.  I  wondered  when  he  had  eaten  his  la,st 
meal. 

"I've  been  an  actor  all  my  life,"  he  began.  "Some  twenty 
odd  years'  experience.  The  breaks  have  been  against  me  for  the 
past  two  years,  but  with  a  little  luck — " 

Terry  interrupted  him  harshly,  chewing  moodily  on  his  cigar. 
"We  don't  gamble  on  luck  around  here,  mister.  Either  you're  good 
or  you're  not,  and  most  times  you're  not — " 

He  sounded  pretty  tough,  but  I  thought  that  the  old  guy  had 
made  a  good  impression.  There  was  something  in  his  voice  when 
he  talked.     He  made  Terry  look  a  little  foolish  for  all  his  blustering. 

It  was  two  hours  later  that  the  director  was  ready  to  talk  to 
me.  He  had  spent  a  gruelling  afternoon  interviewing  a  couple  of 
hundred  actors,  so  he  was  in  an  ugly  mood.  I  began  to  think  that 
he  wouldn't  make  such  good  copy  after  all. 

"Okay,  Gleason,"  he  snorted,  turning  in  his  chair  and  looking 
at  me  from  under  shaggy  brows.     "What  do  you  want  with  me?" 

"Just  the  low  down,"  I  told  him  sweetly.  "Williamson  is  pro- 
ducing a  new  show.     You're  directing  it.     I  want  a  story." 

For  a  moment  I  believe  he  considered  having  me  thrown  out. 
Then  he  crossed  his  legs  grimly,  saying,  "Just  so  you  make  it  snap- 
py. And  remember,  this  has  got  to  be  the  right  kind  of  a  story; 
good  publicity;  none  of  that  tripe  that  you  cram  your  column  with." 
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"Sure,"  I  told  him.  "Sure  it'll  be  good  publicity- — and  it's  not 
for  the  column.  Now  what's  the  thing  all  about?  Who's  going  to 
be    the    star?" 

I  was  watching  him  while  we  talked.  You  can  learn  more  from 
watching  a  man  like  Terry  than  you  ever  could  from  what  he  tells 
you.  I  felt  smart  when  I  saw  the  cigar  droop  a  little  and  the  lines 
around  his  mouth  tighten  ever  so  slightly.  I  knew  then  just  as  well 
as  if  he  had  told  me  with  words.  Terry  was  worried.  There  was 
something  wrong  with  the  show. 

"The  Star!"  He  spit  the  words  .it  me,  his  eyebrows  bristling. 
"Hell!  You  reporters  are  all  the  same.  The  only  thing  that  mat- 
ters to  you  is  the  star.  We've  signed  Eva  Reins  and  Ralph  Morris 
tor  the  leads  but — " 

J.  said,  "What  kind  of  a  show  is  it  going  to  be?" 
He  didn't  answer  at  once.  There  was  a  look  that  came  into 
his  eyes  that  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  I  had  been  chinning 
around  with  Terry  for  four  or  five  years.  It  was  a  look  of  satis- 
faction, such  as,  maybe,  you'd  see  on  the  face  of  a  painter  when 
he  discusses  one  of  his  masterpieces. 

Then  he  was  saying,  "This  is  the  one  thing  that  I've  really 
wanted  to  do  all  my  life,  or  ever  since  I  started  in  this  game.  It's 
going  to  be  real,  something  I  can  be  proud  of.  Not  just  another 
excuse  to  show  a  lot  of  girls'  legs." 

I  nodded,  trying  hard  to  look  sympathetic,  and  said,  "Some- 
thing with  a  soul;  I  know  what  you  mean." 

He  looked  at  me  and  gulped.  It's  funny  how  you  find  out  that 
lots  of  hardboiled  guys  are  only  acting.  And  then,  "I'm  going  to 
trust  you,  Gleason.  This  is  not  for  the  press,  understand?  But 
I've  got  to  tell  some  one  my  troubles." 

"Troubles?" 

He  got  up  and  paced  the  floor.  "I  suppose  you  think  I  haven't 
got  a  conscience;  that  I  haven't  a  heart  of  my  own.  But  there  are 
times  when  this  job  drives  me  almost  crazy  ....  Now  take  that  old 
guy  who  was  in  here  before." 

I  have  to  admit  now  that  I  was  surprised.  I  hadn't  forgotten 
the  old  man,  but  I  had  been  sure  that  Terry  had  not  given  him  an- 
other thought. 

"He  was  starving,"  went  on  Terry,  "and  I  had  to  tell  him  that 
there  wasn't  anything  for  him.  He's  no  spring  chicken;  a  job 
might  fix  him  up.  You  might  not  think  anything  of  it,  but  you 
don't  have  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  every  day.     You  don't  have  to 
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look  into  a  hundred  of  their  faces  and  watch  what  you   see  there 
when  you  tell  them  no  .  .  .  ." 

I  caught  an  uneasy  feeling  growing  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 
My  notebook  was  closed  and  I  hardly  knew  if  the  pencil  was  still 
between  my  fingeis.  "I  kind  of  thought  you'd  consider  him,  Terry. 
He  looked  pretty  good  to  me." 

The  director  shook  his  head.  "There  are  thousands  more  like 
him,  kid.  I  know.  I've  been  in  the  game  too  long.  They're  close, 
but  they  never  make  the  grade.  He's  been  just  a  second  rater  all 
his  life.  Each  part  in  this  show  must  be  played  perfectly.  I  can't 
take    chances." 

"You  need  a  drink,"  I  told  him.  I  could  see  that  the  whole 
thing  was  getting  on  his  nerves.  He  looked  like  the  ghost  of  his 
real    self. 

"You  know  the  part  he  wanted?"  asked  Terry,  disregarding 
my  suggestion.  "He  wanted  to  play  Sheldon  Thomas.  A  bum 
comes  in  here  off  the  streets  and  asks  to  play  a  part  like  that.  It'.* 
impossible.  Why  he  wouldn't  have  the  faintest  connection  with  the 
man  he  was  trying  to  play.  Thomas  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful actors  that  ever  stood  before  an  audience.  It's  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  show.     It  must  be  real  .  .  ." 

I  glanced  at  him  suspiciously.  His  voice  had  become  higher 
and  for  the  moment  I  was  puzzled.  "Thomas,"  I  murmured.  "He 
was  that  Englishman  who  was  so  popular  a  few  years  ago.  Who's 
going  to  play  the  part?" 

It  was  then  that  I  knew  that  I  had  stumbled  upon  the  solution 
to  Terry's  mood.  He  ran  nervous  fingers  through  Irs  hair  and  said, 
"That's  the  hell  of  it.  I  can't  find  the  man  I  want  and  the  first  re- 
hearsal is  a  week  away." 

I  began  to  understand  what  a  position  he  was  in.  When  a  di- 
rector sets  his  heart  on  a  certain  type  of  actor,  there  are  usually 
days  of  anguish  until  the  right  one  is  found. 

"I  might  have  given  the  old  guy  a  chance  though,"  murmured 
Terry.  "Perhaps  he  could  have  acted.  But  something  inside  kept 
telling  me  not  to." 

"Okay,"  I  said.  "Forget  it.  You've  got  a  tough  job.  You 
can't  let  it  get  you  soft." 

"No,"  echoed  Terry.  "I  can't  let  it  get  me  soft.  Come  on, 
let's  get  out  of  here.  I'll  give  you  another  interview  tomorrow. 
I  want  to  get  home  and  rest." 
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I  happened  to  be  the  first  to  open  the  door.  God  knows  I  was 
not,  expecting  what  I  found  when  I  stepped  across  the  sill.  For  a 
moment  I  gazed  down  at  the  ground  stupidly  at  the  huddled  form 
at  my  feet.  Terry  looked  over  my  shoulder  and  I  remember  his  ut- 
tering a  low  oath.  He  put  forth  a  hand  to  touch  the  body  and  then 
drew  back  as  if  he  had  been  shocked.  His  lips  were  quivering  and 
colorless  except  for  the  tobacco  stains. 

I  knelt  and  turned  the  body  over.  It  was  the  ragged  old  man 
who  had  been  in  the  office  earlier  in  the  day! 

It  was  four  or  five  hours  before  things  were  really  clear.  By 
that  time  I  was  sitting  in  a  daze  in  Terry's  apartment  drinking  my 
fifth  or  sixth  Scoch;  I  don't  remember  which. 

"The  doc  said  it  was  suicide,"  Terry  was  saying.  His  face 
was  gray  green,  the  eyes  rolling  over  the  modernistic  apartment 
with  an  effort.     "You  know  why." 

I  nodded.  Sure  I  knew  why.  The  man  had  been  listening 
there  at  the  door.     Both  of  us  knew  that  much. 

"I'm  through  with  the  theater,"  said  Terry,  his  voice  sounding 
strained  and  a  little  cracked.  'I'll  be  damned  if  I  ever  go  into 
another  show  house  .  .  ." 

I  started  to  say  something,  but  he  was  holding  out  a  piece  of 
pasteboard.  I  heard  him  saying,  ".  .  .  found  that  on  the  floor  .  .  ." 
And  then  I  was  looking  at  the  thing,  trembling  as  I  understood  the 
full  significance  of  what  he  had  just  told  me. 

It  was  a  calling  card,  old  and  greasy  and  a  trifle  tattered;  but 
the  engraving  stood  out  and  seemed  to  shout  its  message  to  me.  I 
read  the  name  aloud,  my  voice  choked  to  a  whisper: 

"SHELDON  H.  THOMAS." 

"You're  a  hell  of  a  reporter,"  my  city  editor  told  me  when  I 
got  back.  "I  send  you  out  to  get  a  story  and  you  come  back  and 
tell  me  Van  Deer  ain't  going  to  direct  a  show  .  .  ." 

I  let  it  go  at  that.  Maybe  you  think  I'm  crazy,  but  there  are 
some  things  sacred  even  to  a  newspaper  reporter. 
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GHOSTS 

By   Lena    Eyer 

You  ghosts  of  dreams  that  died  long  years  ago, 

Draw  near  and  listen  to  me  while   I  speak. 

I  beg  you  hear  my  plea  unto  the  end, 

Then  let  me  live  in  peace,  nor  haunt  me  more 

With  whisperings  of  your  shrouds  in  dead  of  night. 

You  largest  ghost  of  all,  who  haunts  me  most, 
My  dream  of  supreme  goodness  of  the  world, 
I  mind  me  well  the  night  I  buried  you. 
It  was  a  night  of  blackest,  black  despair, 
Without  one  single  star  to  shed  a  ray 
Within  the  tomb  of  sorrow  where  you  lay. 
My  tears  fell  fast  and  hardened  as  they  fell, 
To  form  a  silver  mound  as  firm  as  stone, 
With  which  I  closed  the   entrance  to  the  tomb. 

And  now  you  second  ghost  of  smaller  size, 
With  grinning  mouth,  but  solemn  burning  eyes, 
My  foolish  dream  of  sacred  marriage  vows. 
For  five  long  nights  I  struggled,  labored,  bled, 
Before  I  had  you  safely  in  your  grave, 
Surrounded  by  those  smaller  kindred  dreams 
Which  died  with  you.     The  wounds  you  left  behind 
Have  slowly  healed,  nor  barely  left  a  scar 
To  show  the  world  I  suffered  when  you  died. 

And  now  I  come  to  you  the  smallest  ghost, 

My  dream  of  law  and  justice  on  the  earth, 

Yoa  would  not  dare  to  haunt  me  all  alone, 

But  slink  behind  your  fellows'  spectral  forms. 

'Twas  New  Year's  Eve,  just  seven  years  ago 

I  burned  your  body  on  a  funeral  pyre. 

I  watched  the  smoke  and  flames  shoot  toward  the  sky 

Then  settle,  slowly  dying  to  the  ground, 

And  rain  dissolve  vour  ashes  where  they  fell. 

And  just  when  I  began  to  hope  for  peace, 

Three  phantoms  come  and  haunt  me  in  the  night. 

The  mound  of  tears  has  melted  from  the  door; 

The  grave  I  dug  so  deep  has  opened  wide; 

The  scattered  dust  has  gathered  from  the  ground. 

Perhaps  there  still  is  goodness  on  the  earth, 

Perhaps  there's  still  respect  for  marriage  vows, 

And  law  and  justice  still  will  reign  supreme. 

My  ghosts!     Where  are  they?     Ah,  now  I  can  sleep. 
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SUPPLIANT 

By  Orville  Byrne 

Down  on  my  bended  knees  I  said  to  God: 

"I  come  a  pagan  to  Thy  Throne  of  Grace. 
I  kneel  before  Thee,  cover  fast  my  face, 
Show  Thee  my  untouched  heart.     Oh,  in  its  place 

Put  love  for  Thee.     Canst  Thou  not  do  it,  Lord?" 

I  raised  my  head.      God  answered  from  above: 

''Child,  child,  this  thing  that  thou  hast  asked  of  Me 
Must  come  but  through  My  Son.  He  gives  it  thee 
If  thou  wilt  but  believe  in  Him  and  Me." 

And  then  I  said:     "I  will  ask  Christ  God's  love!" 

Before  the  Crucifix  I  said  to  Him: 

"See,  Christ,  my  heart  is  cold.    I  would  know  Thee 
In  all  Thy  glory.      But  infirmity 
Of  humankind  is  ball  and  chain  to  me 

And  keeps  me  fettered.  —  'Tis  an  honest  whim!" 

Christ  answered:    "Child,  in  truth  thy  heart  is  cold. 
Only  a  woman's  touch  can  soften  thee! 
Go  thou  to  Mary  on  bended  knee 
Ask  help  of  Her.     Say  that  I  sent  Her  thee. 

Mayhap  Her  love  can  bring  thee  to  the  Fold." 

I  knelt  before  the  Holy  Mother.     There 

I  spoke  no  word.     In  deep  humility, 
Awestruck  and  reverent,  it  seemed  to  me 
I  was  smote  dumb.     And  all  eternity 

Hung  heavy  on  me  as  I  waited  there. 

I  raised  my  head.     I  did  see  Mary  smile! 

And  at  Her  smile  I  felt  there   roll  from  me 
The  weight  of  guilt  for  all  the  sins  that  be! 
Peace  and  God's  love  came  down  from  Her  to  me. 

Then  said  She:     "Child,  I've  loved  thee  all  the  while." 
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THOU  ART  THE  MAN 

Kelly  Clore 

I  am  a  pacifist.  I  am  determined  not  to  take  part  in  any  war. 
I  will  not  fight.  I  may  be  called  a  coward  for  the  stand  which  I 
take.  I  may  be  considered  by  some  to  be  unpatriotic.  But  it  can- 
not be  said  of  me  that  I  am  a  taker  of  lives,  a  destroyer  of  flesh,  a 
drainer  of  blood,  a  torturer  of  souls.  I  love  my  America,  but  I  also 
love  my  fellowmen.  I  sincerely  believe  I  can  serve  my  country 
more  by  living  for  her  than  by  dying  for  her. 

Recent  happenings  in  Europe  indicate  that  shortly  I  may  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  prove  my  resoluteness  in  this  matter.  The 
Spanish  controversy  is  serving  only  as  a  whetstone  to  sharpen  the 
belligerent  tendencies  of  the  dominant  European  personalities.  I 
read  a  little  parody  the  other  day,  published  in  the  humorous  sec- 
tion of  a  magazine.  But  oh,  the  painful  truth,  the  pathos  that  the 
writer  has  expressed  in  these  lines: 

"Sing  a  song  of  Europe, 
Highly  civilized, 
Four  and  twenty  nations 

Thoroughly  hypnotized. 
When  the  battles  opened 

The  bullets  began  to  sing. 
Wasn't  that  a  silly  thing 
To  do  for  any  king? 
The  kings  were  in  the  background 

Issuing  commands; 
The  queens  were  in  the  parlors 

By  etiquette's  demands; 
The  bankers  in  the  counting  house 

Busy  multiplying, 
And  all  the  rest  were  at  the  front, 
Doing  all  the  dying. 

War !  It's  a  long  span  of  time  from  Neolithic  man,  who  first 
used  metal  to  advantage,  to  modern  man  with  his  veneer,  his  polish, 
his  culture.  Yet  underneath,  these  men  are  basically  the  same  with 
respect  to  their  warring  instincts  —  both  are  brutes.  In  spite  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Perfect  One  and  all  of  those  others  who  have 
propounded  the  doctrine  of  peace,  in  spite  of  hideous  reminders 
that  war  has  left  to  mankind,  today  war  seems  inevitable  among 
the  leading  European  powers;  and  once  the  spark  of  belligerency 
bursts  into  flames  there,  it  will  spread  like  wildfire  to  the  other 
continents  of  the  world. 

How  can  we  bring  this  scourge  of  mankind  to  an  abrupt  halt? 
Would  to  God  I  knew.  I  am  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  pessimist,  but 
I  can  face  facts,  and  these  lead  me  to  only  one  conclusion.  It  is 
only  by  some  super-miraculous  force  that  another  war  can  be  avert- 
ed. Masses  of  humanity  bleeding  away  on  barbed  entanglements, 
human  beings  blown  into  shreds,  cries  of  dying  youth,  tears  of 
grief-stricken  mothers,  sobbing  testimonies  of  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  ghastly  occurrences — barbarities  which  led  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  say,    "If  you  have  seen  but  one  day  of  war,    you 
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would  pray  God  you  might  never  see  another,"  —  have  not  caused 
us  to  relinquish  the  monstrous  practices  of  our  primitive  ancestors 
Plans  of  specialists  and  strategists  in  this  field  of  peace  have  all 
fallen  short  of  their  goal,  and  I  frankly  admit  that  I  have  no  for- 
mula that  will  at  present  end  war. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  only  one  method  for  ban- 
ishing war.  The  key  word  to  this  method  is  enlightenment.  And 
enlightenment  can  come  only  through  long  processes  of  develop- 
ment. If  definite  work  toward  the  enlightenment  of  the  world  had 
been  done  in  the  past,  today  the  probability  of  war  would  be  im- 
measurably diminished.  Instead  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
for  peace  have  been  mostly  in  the  form  of  extolling  the  beauties  of 
peace  and  pointing  to  the  horrors  of  war.  Crusading  for  peace 
was  tried,  but  it  did  not  achieve  its  aim.  Nov/  we  must  find  some 
other    way. 

Today  I  believe  every  intelligent  person  will  readily  admit 
that  peace  is  right  and  war  is  wrong,  and  this  conviction  holds  un- 
til his  brutish  emotions  are  aroused.  But  when  he  hears  the  blar- 
ing of  bugles,  the  beating  of  drums,  the  trampling  of  feet,  and  the 
so-called  "patriotic"  speeches  of  those  exploiters  who  seek  to  create 
wars,  his  emotions  predominate  over  his  intellect;  his  vows  against 
the  curse  of  nations  are  forgotten;  he  joins  the  parade,  enlists  in 
the  ranks,  and — dies.  His  enlightenment  is  not  deeply  enough 
rooted. 

To  me  there  are  but  two  attitudes  that  one  can  assume  in  re- 
gard to  his  fellow  men — the  attitude  of  brother  or  the  attitude  of 
brute;  there  is  no  middle  ground.  It  is  a  choice  that  each  individual 
must  make ;  he  is  either  pre-war  or  pro-peace.  Everyone  that  is 
not  working  for  peace  is  promoting  the  spirit  of  war.  He  will  either 
fight  or  he  won't  fight.  He  either  does  not  care  if  his  brothers  are 
slaughtered,  or  he  will  exert  his  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  such 
perishings.  He  will  either  be  ruled  by  his  brutish  instincts  or  by 
his  enlightened  intellect.  I  say  there  is  no  middle  ground.  Thou 
art  the  man  who  must  choose. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  world  moves  not  by  the  giant 
shifts  and  shoves  of  its  great  men  but  by  the  infinite  tiny  pulses 
of  its  ordinary  folk.     Thou  art  the  man ! 

I  believe  that  the  two  greatest  causes  ox  all  wars  are  misunder- 
standing and  the  desire  for  personal  gain.  Enlightenment  can  _.re- 
move  these  hindrances  to  peace.     How?     Let  us  see. 

Human  nature  is  such  that  if  an  overabundance  of  power  is 
placed  in  one  man's  hands,  he  is  going  to  use  that  power  to  assume 
more  control.  Here,  indeed,  has  been  the  occasion  that  any  man 
at  the  helm  of  a  government,  who  has  been  given  unlimited  powers, 
did  not  become  dissatisfied  with  the  status  of  his  dominion  and 
seek,  by  waging  war,  to  increase  his  selfish  interests  in  the  forms 
of  glory,  money,  or  territory.  It  is  as  true  of  Adolph  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  as  it  was  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon. 
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It  is  not  impossible  to  teach  people  that  they  should  not  toler- 
ate such  domination.  People  can  be  made  to  understand  that  no 
man  has  the  right  to  make  them  give  up  their  lives  in  order  that 
his  selfish  ends  may  be  attained.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Right 
of  Kings  was  long  ago  proved  false. 

V  hen  a  nation  realizes  that  there  is  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  her  sister  nation  and  herself — that  physiologically 
and  }  ychologically  all  people  are  the  same — warlike  hatred  con- 
not  possibly  exist  between  these  two  countries.  When  the  histori- 
cal and  geographical  backgrounds  of  the  various  countries  are  well- 
known,  when  diverse  national  customs  and  cultures  are  understood 
and  appreciated,  when  men  are  taught  not  to  frown  upon  foreign- 
ers and  it  is  recognized  that  despite  race,  creed,  or  color,  all  men 
arc  made  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bone  and  possessed  of  immortal 
souls — then,  and  only  then,  shall  we  find 

"Peace!     And  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies 
But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortal 
The  melodies  of  love  arise." 

This  peace  can  best  be  brought  about  through  enlightenment — - 
through  education.  By  education  I  do  not  mean  formal  schooling 
merely,  but  the  informing  and  humanizing  of  people  in  general, 
every  inhabitant  of  every  county.  Enlightenment  for  the  masses 
has  been  too  long  neglected. 

In  our  modern  age  one  does  not  have  to  be  in  the  classroom  to 
learn  and  to  become  educated.  The  telephone,  the  radio,  the  mov- 
ing picture,  the  newspaper,  travel,  television,  can  all  be  used  to  en- 
lighten the  world.  Too  many  of  these  channels  of  information  are 
under  the  censorship  of  unscrupulous  monsters  who  seek  to  pro- 
mote war.  These  instruments  can  be  used  to  a  better  advantage. 
The  people  of  the  world  can  be  reached  only  if  organized  steps  are 
taken  in  that  direction.     Thou  art  the  man! 

But  if  we  had  only  our  public  schools,  peace  could  still  be 
taught  to  the  world.  The  study  of  psychology  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  understanding  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  differ- 
ent people.  A  sympathetic  study  of  the  languages,  the  literatures, 
the  arts,  the  industries  of  other  countries  can  add  much  to  the  u.n- 
derstanding  which  we  desire.  Such  practices  as  exchange  students, 
ccrrcspondence  with  foreign  students,  and  student  crusaders  for 
peace  can  be  made  most  helpful. 

One  could  go  on  enumerating  the  various  agencies  of  under- 
standing and  enlightenment.  Among  school  subjects  should  be  cited 
the  social  sciences  —  history,  economics,  government,  and 
geography.      Do   you   realize   that   the    history   we    study    is   mainly 
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made  up  of  warring  activities  of  the  various  countries,  that  the 
heroes  generally  put  before  the  students  as  models  are  men  who 
have  had  military  careers  —  Caesar,  Napoleon  and  Alexander  the 
Great?  But  nothing  is  taught  concerning  the  great  pacifists  like 
the  martyr  William  Ladd,  who  literally  gave  up  his  life  for  peace; 
Elihu  Burritt,  the  wise  and  gentle  blacksmith,  whose  eyes  saw  so 
much  farther  than  other  men  of  his  time;  and  Pierre  Dubois,  the 
young  Norman  lawyer,  who  so  earnestly  strove  for  a  permanent 
tribunal  of  arbitration.  Would  not  a  study  of  their  gallant  efforts 
aid  in  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  peace? 

Today  economic  and  social  appeal  should  be  added  to  the  for- 
mer appeals  of  religion,  morality,  and  philantrophy.  Only  such 
efforts  for  enlightenment  will  meet  the  tremendous  inertia  of  hu- 
man nature.  I  say  with  General  Bliss,  "I  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
view  war  in  terms  of  generations  of  centuries;  to  regard  ourselves 
not  as  conceivers  of  the  relatively  petty  interest  of  today  and  to- 
morrow, but  as  guardians  of  the  ages  to  come."  World  peace  can 
only  be  established  when  the  people  of  the  world  are  put  in  a  re- 
ceptive mood  for  it.  They  can  and  must  be  enlightened.  It  may 
not  come  in  our  generation.  Procrastination  has  too  long  held 
sway.  But  it  can  come  to  our  posterity  if  only  we  will  act.  My 
simple  and  sincere  message  is  THOU  ART  THE  MAN  to  do  it. 
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POEM 

By  Clyde  Johnson 

It  is  afternoon 

In  the  early  spring, 

And  I  sit  alone 

On  the  quiet  bank 

Beside  a  mountain  stream. 

In  the  cool  shade 

I  listen  to  the  waves 

That  touch  the  warm  dry  sand 

Below  me, 

In  the  eddy  of  a  pool, 

The  flashing  minnows  play 

And  dart    through    shadow?    in    the    water. 

Above,  is  a  clear  sky  and  the  sun. 

Oh  trascic  muse,  why  do  you  plague  me  so 
On  such  a  day,  that  thoughts  of  death 
Play  havoc  with  my  soul? 
While  overhead  and  all  around, 
A  quiet  symphony — 
Of  early  spring. 


FOOL'S    GOLD 

By  Donald  Michelson 

Yellow  gold  is  strewn  across  the  waters. 
And  gleams  among  the  ripples  of  the  tide. 
As  eager  hands  dip  in  the  blazoned  surf, 
A    blackish    mantle    shrouds    the    summer    sky 

Gone  is  my  glittering  treasure. — 
How  near  my  grasp  it  was  then. 
You  say  it  was  only  fool's  gold? 
Ah,  then  so  are  the  dreams  of  men. 
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OF  DISAPPOINTMENT 

By  Carmel  Leon  Jett 

When  the  roses  bloomed,  I  thought  you  were  coming. 

I  thought  you  would  come,  and  the  roses  fell. 

Then  came  the  marigolds  and  the  ill  snapdragons 

And  the  blue>  blue  eyes  of  the  Scotch  bluebells. 

My  love  was  a  babbling  brook  which  flowed    and    overflowed. 

And  the  shafts  of  sunbeams  were  spears  which  wounded 

My  heart  with  laughter.     I  said  to  myself,  "He  will  come." 

And  the  China  asters  curled  and  fell  in  the  Fall  sun. 

And  the  puff  balls  burst,  and  the  princess  dropped 

Her  flaming  feathers.      In  a  lifeless  garden,  I  waited 

Till  the  snow  was  a  white  blanket,  and  the  winds 

Blew  bluely,  and  the  hoar  frost  fell.     Still  I  waited  on 

And  dreamed  I  could  forget.     It  is  Spring  again.      Is  it? 

Yesterday,  I  found  blue  knots  on  the  lilac_  bush, 

But  it  matters  little  for  I  know  you  will  not  come. 


DEATH 

By  Evelyn  Hume 

It  comes 

Stealthy  at  night 
Soft  and  sad  in  the  day 
Always  near,  beckoning  to  us- 
It  goes. 
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CRYING  FOR  YOU 

By  Dord  E.  Fitz 


Blue  moon  beams  in  glory  peep 

Through  leafy  trees  while  the  world's  asleep. 

Red  roses  bow  and  scent  the  air 

With  a  magic  sweetness   beyond   compare. 


Again  I'm  alone  with  my  memories, 

Memories  and   dreams  of  bygone   days 

When  that  mysterious  something  within  our  souls, 

Held  us  silent  and  content. 

Why  have  you  gone,  I  love  you  so, 

Why  leave  me  here  alone  to  lament? 


When  the  night  bird  cries, 

I'm  crying  for  you; 

Alone  in  the  shadows,  so  lonely  without  you. 

Memories  and  dreams  can  never  console 

The  longing  in  my  heart, 

You're  a  part  of  my  soul. 


How  can  I  go  on,  how  can  I  forget, 
Days  long  gone,  so  dear  to  me  yet? 
I  will  ever  love  you,  and  ever  be  true, 
When  the  night  bird  cries 
I'm  crying  for  you, 
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'Tis  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  Ages;  to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  paper — even  a  rag  like  this, 
Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that's  his! 

Lord  Byron 


A  BEAUTIFUL  WORD 

by  Billy  E.  McLaughlin 

A  beautiful  word 

Is  like  a  jeweled  drop  of  silver ; 

It  bursts  in  brilliance, 

When  it  comes  into  the  air, 

Leaving  behind 

A  trail  of  scintillating  flashes. 


VIENT  DE  MOURIR 

by  Carmel  Leon  Jett 


You  are  gone  away  like  a  silver  arrow  of  rain : 

Gone  like  a  crystal  streak  of  spring  rain. 

The  silence  of  Eternity  patters  down  drop  by  drop, 

And  clings  tremblingly  to  these  peach  blossoms. 

Let  nothing  move  lest,  by  mistake, 

Glistening,  silent  Eternity  be  shaken  out  of  the  peach  tree. 

Watch  it  splash — Eternity,  spattering  on  the  grass. 

The  tears  of  God,  or  forsaken  drops  of  silver  rain? 

You  are  gone  away — forever  gone  away; 

And  Eternity  is  settling  here  in  the  peach  orchard, 

Its  brilliance  trickling  over  the  wet  limbs  of  the  peach  tree. 
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I  TOOK  THE  BLACK  OF  NIGHT 

by  Billy  E.  McLaughlin 

I  took  the  black  of  the  night 

And  spread  it  around  your  shoulders 

So  that  you  might  have  a  cloak 

To  clothe  yourself  against  the  coming  dawn. 

I  pushed  away  the  beams 

And  made  a  path  of  shadows 

Underneath  vast  heaven, 

So  that  you  might  outstrip  them  all 

And  be  the  first  to  greet  the  rising  sun. 

My  work  was  finished 

When  you  mounted  to  the  brink 

And  faced  the  glory  of  the  breaking  day ; 

Old  night  crept  down  from  your  shoulders, 

Like  a  thief, 

And  hid  his  dismal  shape  in  a  dark  cavern. 

Still  you  stood  upon  the  edge, 

Head  thrown  back,  arms  outstretched,  little  breezes 

playing  in  your  hair, 
And  I,  beneath  you  in  humble  worshipfulness, 
Suddenly  gasped, 
And  gaped, 

To  find  a  thing  of  beauty,  so  unmasked, 
To  be  so  brave  and  daring, 
Wild  and  free. 
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WHEN  I  DIE 

by  George  Evans 

Mourners,  shed  not  a  tear  for  me. 
This  lifeless  shape  with  senseless  mind 
Is  not  to  weep  for,  but  to  bury. 
Give  it  over  to  Storm  and  Wind 
And  Earth,  for  these  in  truth  perform 
The  final  rites  of  eveiy  man, 
Since  from  clay  on  Genesis  morn 
God  made  the  first  and  laid  his  plan. 

New  Earth  reclaimeth,  grain,  by  grain, 
What  she  gave  up  at  God's  command 
When  He,  in  fancy,  shaped  His  form 
In  yellow  clay  and  common  sand. 
God  breathes  in  us  and  gives  us  Breath ; 
We  sin  and  pay  for  it  with  death ; 
And  Earth  takes  back  what  she  has  given, 
All  but  the  Breath  which  lives  in  Heaven. 

So  mourn  not  this  which  is  Earth's  due, 
But  pray  my  breath  will  be  returned 
To  Him  who  gave  it  and  not  sent 
To  fan  Hell's  fires  .  .  .    forever  burn. 

What  do  we  find  so  sad  in  death? 

Are  we  so  vain,  so  short  of  sight, 

So  bound  with  ego,  pleased  with  breath 

Of  living?    Can't  we  see  aright 

To  know  that  this  is  but  a  passing 

From  a  life  to  everlasting 

Life?    We  are  but  part  of  this 

So  subtle  plan  of  One  Supreme. 

We  die  to  reach  eternal  bliss 

And  to  fulfill  His  fondest  dream. 
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PERFECT  MURDER 

by  Ernest  Combs 

Slippery  Lewis  shivered.  It  was  cold  here  in  the  narrow 
alley,  but  he  escaped  most  of  the  rain  that  came  slithering 
down  upon  Chinatown.  This  nasty  weather  suited  his  pur- 
pose exactly.  He  ran  his  hand  under  his  slicker  and  felt  of 
the  hatchet  stuck  in  his  belt.    It  was  a  handy  weapon. 

The  Chinese  are  a  clever  people.  They  almost  never 
use  barking  gams.  A  hatchet  or  a  knife  makes  no  noise. 
A  sudden  blow  from  the  dark  and  the  deed  is  done.  No 
noise,  no  alarm.  That  was  the  clever  part  of  Slippery's 
plan.  White  men  almost  invariably  use  guns  to  kill  their 
enemies,  but  he  was  going  to  use  a  hatchet  on  Nick  Leeper. 
The  Chinese  would  be  blamed.  No  one  knew  he  was  back  in 
town.  His  car  was  parked  at  the  other  end  of  the  alley. 
He  would  drag  the  body  into  the  dark  alley  and  then  get 
out  of  town  before  it  was  discovered. 

Slippery  stuck  his  head  around  the  corner  and  looked 
down  Wong  Street.  Nick  was  in  Lee's  Tap  Room  less  than 
fifty  yards  away.  Somewhere  in  the  distance  a  clock  struck 
one.  Nick  would  be  coming  soon.  He  always  stopped  in 
Lee's  about  twelve-thirty  every  night.  And  on  the  way 
home  he  would  have  to  pass  the  alley  where  Slippery  stood 
waiting. 

Slippery  knew  that  Nick  was  regular  in  his  habits.  He 
had  watched  his  enemy  for  a  week  before  making  his  plan. 
Nick  followed  the  same  routine  every  night.  He  always 
left  Lee's  at  one  and  walked  to  a  taxi  station  three  blocks 
north  of  the  Tap  Room.  There  he  engaged  a  cab  to  take  him 
home.  Tonight  he  would  never  reach  the  taxi  station,  for 
when  he  passed  the  alley  Slippery  would  be  waiting. 

The  murder  would  be  perfect.  Of  that  Slippery  felt 
certain.  His  plans  had  been  made  carefully.  No  one 
would  be  able  to  identify  him  as  the  killer.  The  perfect 
crime,  funny  that  Nick  should  be  its  victim,  Nick  who  al- 
ways maintained  that  no  crime  could  be  perfect.  Only  po- 
litical pull  could  save  a  criminal  from  the  law.  They  had 
many  arguments  on  the  subject  in  the  days  before  Nick 
caught  Slippery  cheating  in  a  card  game.  He  had  beaten 
Slippery  up  before  he  ran  him  out  of  town,  and  Slippery 
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wasn't  the  one  to  forget.  Revenge  would  be  sweet,  doubly 
so,  since  he  would  never  be  connected  with  the  crime.  Yes, 
it  would  be  a  perfect  murder  in  more  ways  than  one.  His 
gloved  hands  would  leave  no  finger  prints.  His  identity 
would  never  become  known. 

Again  the  waiting  man  peered  from  his  hiding  place. 
Someone  had  just  come  out  of  Lee's.  It  was  Nick.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  that.  The  light  from  the  window 
of  the  tap  room  was  bright,  and  Slippery  could  distinguish 
the  features  of  the  stockily  built  man  who  started  rapidly 
down  the  walk.  Nick  was  walking  close  to  the  buildings 
in  order  to  avoid  part  of  the  rain.  Slippery  had  hoped  that 
he  would.  It  would  make  things  simpler.  He  pulled  his 
head  back  and  drew  his  hatchet  from  under  his  slicker. 

Above  the  patter  of  the  rain  Slippery  could  hear  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  His  victim  was  drawing 
near.  He  raised  the  hatchet  and  stood  poised  for  the  blow. 
The  wind  howled  mournfully  down  the  alley.  The  footsteps 
became  louder.  Slippery's  heart  began  to  beat  faster. 
Then  Nick  stepped  out  before  him,  and  he  brought  his 
hatchet  down  hard  to  commit  the  perfect  crime. 

The  clock  in  Lee's  Tap  Room  showed  1:01.  The  skin- 
ny little  barkeeper  finished  wiping  a  beer  mug.  He  put  it 
on  the  shelf  behind  the  bar  and  turned  to  his  boss,  a  big 
red-faced  man  with  a  scar  across  his  left  cheek. 

"Who's  the  guy  that  just  left?" 

"Nick  Leeper.    He's  one  of  the  Carone  mob." 

"How  come  he's  so  touchy  about  his  derby?  He  laid  it 
on  the  bar,  and  when  1  accidentally  knocked  it  off  he  al- 
most had  a  fit.  The  hat  didn't  even  get  dirty  cause  he 
grabbed  it  before  it  hit  the  floor.  And  the  way  he  handled 
it,  you'd  have  thought  he  had  hold  of  a  bomb  or  something." 

The  big  man  snorted.  "If  you  wasn't  new  around  here 
you  would  know  about  Nick's  darby.  He's  funny  about  it. 
He  won't  never  wear  any  other  kind  of  hat,  and  when  any- 
body touches  it  he  always  acts  like  he  did  just  now." 

"But  why  be  so  touchy  about  a  hat?  It  won't  break." 
The  little  barkeeper's  face  looked  puzzled.  He  turned  and 
started  wiping  off  the  bar. 

"I  don't  know  that  it's  true,"  the.  big  red-faced  man 
said,  "but  some  of  the  fellows  say  that  when  the  Carone 
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mob  pulls  a  safe  cracking  job,  he  carries  nitro  in  it." 

The  little  barkeeper  gulped.  There  might  have  been 
some  nitroglycerin  in  that  hat  tonight.  And  nitroglycerin 
will  go  off  if  it  receives  a  shock.  What  if  Nick  hadn't 
caught  that  hat?  What  if — He  shuddered  at  his  thoughts. 
A  terrific  explosion  rent  the  air.  The  barkeeper  dived 
on  the  floor  amid  the  shower  of  bottles  that  came  tumbling 
from  the  shelves  above.  The  explosion  shook  the  whole 
block,  and  most  of  the  store  windows  within  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  feet  were  broken. 

Slippery  was  never  identified  as  the  murderer  of  Nick 
Leeper.  Detective  Collins,  the  city's  best,  was  given  charge 
of  the  case,  but  he  failed  to  find  a  single  clue  that  would 
help  him  identify  the  murderer.  The  battered  mass  of 
burnt  flesh  that  had  once  been  Slippery  Lewis  would  not 
have  been  recognized  by  his  best  friend.  And  as  Collins 
reported  to  the  chief,  "You  just  can't  take  the  finger  prints 
of  a  man  whose  hands  have  been  blown  completely  to  bits." 


WHERE  I  KNOW  HOME 

by  Lucile  Nunnelley 

Stark  and  grim  Destiny  takes  me 
Into  some  dark  land  I  do  not  know ; 
And  there,  I  fear,  he  will  forsake  me 
Where  I  know  no  longer  home — 
Where  I  know  no  longer  home. 

Cool  zephyrs  may  play  around  my  grave ; 

Icy  snows  may  blanket  me  in  white ; 

The  tempests  of  winter  may  howl  and  rave 

Around  my  tomb — lonely  and  sad — 

Where  I  know  no  longer  home — 

Where  I  know  no  longer  home. 

But  if  on  the  breeze  there  floats  a  refrain 

To  me  in  my  dark  and  dreary  bed — 

The  sweet,  sad  call  of  the  far  away  train 

Then  I  will  know  home — 

Then  I  will  know  home. 

As  it  pines  through  sunny  meads  and  vales-^ 
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TWO  SONNETS 

by  Philip  Hodge 

I  would  take  you  to  some  dew-strewn,  grassy  place 
At  dawn,  where  the  first  morning  torches  flame, 
There  to  lie,  I  to  look  into  your  face 
Breaking  the  silence  to  repeat  your  name. 
There  we  could  watch  the  sun's  rays  come 
To  match  the  deeper  glow  within  your  eyes; 
And  I  would  look  and  find  myself  made  dumb; 
To  gaze  into  my  selfish  paradise. 
There  we  would  lie  at  some  morning's  dawn, 
Alone,  with  just  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  dew: 
There  lying  till  the  night  is  fully  gone, 
I  with  the  morning  in  my  eyes  and  you. 
I  want  no  future  but  this  dawn-break  place, 
The  new  day's  sun,  to  look  into  your  face. 


The  meadow  is  so  like  a  lake  tonight, 

With  moonlight  depths  and  waves  of  wind-blown  sage, 

And  ripples  moving,  capped  with  soft  moonlight, 

To  welcome  us,  as  though  of  some  presage. 

It  is  a  lake  of  moonglow  'neath  us  here, 

With  wavelets,  movement,  and  a  beckoning. 

There  is  no  shadow  of  foreboding  near, 

No  token  of  a  later  reckoning. 

This  is  a  valley  we  are  standing  in, 

A  moon-filled  valley  like  a  moonlit  lake, 

A  place  for  love  to  come  to  revel  in, 

A  place  where  lovers'  hearts  can  never  break. 

This  is  The  Place,  this  moon-lake  that  we  stand  above ; 

Here  we  may  lie,  this  night,  and  drown  in  love. 
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IMPRESSIONS 

by  Vivian  C.  Moore 

I  sit  beneath  the  trees  among  the  stones, 

But  see  them  not. 

I  see  instead 
Long  lines  of  marching  blue  and  gallant  gray. 

The  soft  winds  blow  about  my  head. 

I  hear  them  not. 

To  me  there  comes 
The  cannon's  roar  and  trampling  feet. 

The  sun  shines  down  in  warmth  and  beauty, 

But  leaves  me  cold; 

I  feel  the  dread 
Of  death  for  those  who  die 
Before  they  can  grow  old. 


SHADOWS 

by  Edith  Haddix 

Shadows  dancing  on  the  wall 
Fleeting,  fanciful  shadows,  all 
Bring  (to  the  aged,  through  misty  tears, 
Forgotten  memories  of  other  years. 

Shadows  dancing  on  the  floor, 
Sometimes  less  and  sometimes  more, 
Are  to  the  child  with  tangled  curls 
Magical  children  from  other  worlds. 

Each  shadow  creeping  o'er  my  head, 
Black  on  white  from  firelight  red, 
Is  a  long  wished  for  welcome  guest 
Bringing  peaceful  sleep  and  contented  rest. 
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WHEN  I  RECALL 

by  Billy  E.  McLaughlin 

When  I  recall  that  granite  will  decay, 
And  that  the  towns  men  build  will  tumble  down. 
And  that  these  trailing  ghosts  of  yesterday, 
Like  rain,  will  slowly  sink  into  the  ground ; 
Then  when  I  think:  How  cruel  this  stolid  life; 
How  bright  we  shine,  and  yet  how  pale  we  be ; 
How  .these,  our  works,  so  mingled  in  this  strife, 
Are  but  examples  of  inconstancy, 
Then  say  1  this :  Why  all  this  oare  and  toil  ? 
Why  must  we  labor  in  these  filthy  lands? 
God  knows,  we  cannot  strike  away  the  coil 
Of  fate,  with  just  these  puny  groping  hands. 
We  strive  to  reach  a  goal,  and  then  we  must, 
With  pigs  and  harlots,  sink  into  the  dust. 


STONES  AND  MAN 

by  Vivian  C.  Moore 

Forever  with  silent  voices 
Stones  call  out  to  man. 
They  tower  in  majestic  cliffs, 
Or  loom  in  lofty  mountain  peaks, 
Hiding  their  heads  in  the  stars. 
And  by  their  terrible  grandeur 
Man  must  feel  his  humbleness. 

Tiny  pebbles  on  the  seashore 
And  sand,  the  scattered  laughter  of 

the  stones, 
Speak  to  man  of  their  permanence 
And  his  early  passing. 

0  Man,  hear  the  voices  of  the  stones. 
And  leave  behind  you  deeds 
As  imperishable  and  grand. 
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THIS  WAS  A  MOMENT 

by  Clyde  Lewis 

Age  was  in  that  room.  Age,  heavy  and  sleeping,  like  a 
drowsy  dog  in  a  corner.  Years  lined  the  walls.  Voices 
whispered  from  the  shadows  and  from  the  old  double-pen- 
dulumed  clock  on  the  mantle  as  it  ticked  in  monotonous 
rhythm.  Figures  marched  in  the  flames  which  burned  yel- 
low to  blue  on  the  hearth,  figures  working  with  heavy  ar- 
tillery in  red  Virginia  mud,  figures  on  horses  that  reared 
through  the  dirty  gray  smoke  of  battle.  There  was  life  in 
that  room.  Life  that  lived  on  through  age  and  death,  pretty 
faces  and  bearded  faces,  faces  torn  with  pain.  A  nation 
was  in  that  room,  a  nation  where  rolling  plains  ran  into 
wooded  hills  and  rivers  flowed  deep  between,  where  men 
had  come  in  pink  infancy  and  grown  to  live  and  love  and 
curse  and  drink  and  kill  their  brothers.  Blood  was  in  that 
room,  streams  of  dark  blood  flowing  in  a  torrent  from  the 
heart  of  people.  War  was  in  that  room,  gray,  grim  war, 
smiling  through  heavy  red  lips  over  sharp  teeth.  Shiloh 
and  Nashville,  the  cold  mud  of  Vicksburg.  Yankee  packets 
on  the  Mississippi.  Yellow  newspapers  telling  of  slaugh- 
ter. Antientam,  Frankfort,  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea. 
There  was  music  in  that  room,  sweet  music  of  youth,  now 
dead  forever,  the  stirring,  thrilling,  silver  music  of  bugles 
that  goes  with  youth.  The  song  of  a  woman  in  a  hall  filled 
with  candles.  And  though  the  room  was  old,  it  was  forever 
young,  for  here  the  years  had  been  caught  and;  stacked  on 
one  another  in  shadows  where  one  mfight  come  and  look, 
but  never  feel  them  again.  They  were  ghosts  of  the  long 
past  dead.  Lost  ghosts  held  in  the  flames  on  the  hearth 
and  the  double  pendulumed  clock  and  a  rose  with  dry  dusty 
petals  crushed  between  leaves  of  a  book. 

The  old  man  sat,  and  the  cold  October  sunlight,  slant- 
ing over  the  leaves,  streamed  yellow  through  the  dark 
fringed  drapes  and  glinted  in  the  eyes  of  the  Maltese  cat 
on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  He  rubbed  the  cat  gently  behind 
its  ears,  listening  to  its  feeble  purr,  now  thinking  of  many 
things  and  now  of  nothing  at  all. 

"Good  old  Toby,"  he  murmured  absently.    "You  are  not 
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so  young*  as  you  were  once.  The  dogs  will  catch  a  fat,  lazy 
old  cat,  if  he  runs  loose  like  a  young  torn. . ." 

There  was  a  young  voice  from  another  part  of  the 
house  and  the  old;  oaken  door  opened  slowly. 

"Uncle  Eb. . ." 

He1  turned  in  his  chair,  his  old  eyesi  peering  under  his 
shaggy  eyebrows.  "Eh?"  he  said.  "I'm  right  here  by  the 
fire.  This  darned  house  gets  colder  every  year.  It's  a  barn. 
A  man  needs  a  fire  to  keep  him  warm.  A  good  crackling 
log  fire  that  he  can  feel.  These  furnaces  ain't  worth  a  dang. 
I  know,  because  I've  seen  'em  come  and  go.  Give  a  man  a 
good  fire  he)  can  feel. . ." 

Ellen  came  and  curled  up  on  the  rug  at  his  feet  and 
the  Maltese  cat  stretched  lazily  and  rubbed  against  her 
knee. 

Eb  pointed  with  his  pipe  stem,  "Smart  that  Toby. 
Can't  fool  him  on  anything.  He's  more  sense  between  his 
ears  than  all  the  rest  of  this  house  put  together." 

"How  old  is  Toby,  Uncle  Eb?" 

He  paused  to  think.  "Toby  is  twenty-one  years  old 
this  summer.    He  was  just  a  kitten  when  you  were  born." 

"He  seems  so  much  older,"  she  said.  "He  seems  al- 
most as  old  as  you,  Uncle  Eb." 

"Toby  is  as  old  as  I  am,"  he  said.  "We're  just  alike. 
We're  able  to  understand  each  other.  Toby's  the  only  thing 
I've  got  left." 

For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  puffing  contentedly  at  his 
pipe  and  looking  at  her  bent  yellow  head  as  she  patted  the 
cat. 

"What's  the  matter  now  young'un?"    he  finally  asked. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  bright  eyes,  forgetting  Toby 
in  her  eagerness. 

"Uncle  Eb,  guess  what — I'm  in  love." 

"About  time,"  said  old  Eb.  "About  time.  You're  near 
twenty  now.  When  your  great  aunt  was  that  old. . ."  he 
stopped  short,  checking  himself  as  if  the  fire  had  hushed 
him.  You're  like  her,"  he  said.  "Not  so  pretty  because 
you're  too  thin  and  your  eyes  are  too  big,  but  then  she  was 
a  handsome  girl.   . .  " 

"I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  about  it,"  she  said.    "I'm 
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afraid  to  tell  Mother.    She'd  be  as  mad  as  the  devil.    You 
know  how  Mother  is. . .  " 

"Hmm,"  he  granted  and  then  looked  h^ra"  at  /her. 
"Your  mother  knows  best  for  you."  he  began  slowly.  "Your 
mother. . .  " 

"But  she  wouldn't  understand  like  you  would." 

He  grunted  again,  "Perhaps  not.  But  I'm  an  old  man. . ." 

"Is  love  anything  at  all,  Uncle  Eb?  I  mean  what  is  it 
supposed  to  be?" 

"Now  run  along.  What's  an  old  man  to  know  about 
such  stuff  as  that?  Leave  me  and  Toby  alone  and  get  on 
with  your  young  man,  whoever  he  is.  He's  probably  some 
young  scamp  who'll  break  your  heart — but  you'll  never  be 
satisfied  till  you  let  him." 

"He's  wonderful,"  she  said.  "Uncle  Eb,  I  want  you  to 
see  him.    I  want  you  to. . .  " 

He  waved  a  withered  hand  comically.  "Run  along.  I 
don't  want  to  see  who  you're  worrying  your  crazy  head 
about.     Toby  and  I,  we're  beyond  that  now. . ." 

"You'd  like  him  a  lot,"  she  said.  "He's  tall  and  hand- 
some." 

"I  know,"  he  replied.  "They  all  are.  Now  get  along 
with  you." 

After  she  had  gone,  he  smiled  to  himself,  quite  forget- 
ting that  Toby  had  slipped  out  of  the  room.  It  was  a  bitter 
smile  that  froze  on  his  lips  and  stayed  there,  a  thin  line 
chiseled  on  wrinkled  gray  stone.  He  was  sitting  like  that 
when  Hester  came  bustling  into  the  room. 

"Where's  Ellen?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "She  was  just  here  a  minute 
ago." 

"Ellen  worries  me."  She  frowned,  showing  up  the 
wrinkles  on  her  forehead.  "She's  been  acting  strangely 
lately." 

"She  is  young,"  he  smiled.  "All  young  people  are  like 
that." 

She  seem,ed  not  to  have  heard  him.  Her  eyes  were 
glued  on  his  pipe,  which  had  burned  out  in  his  hand. 

"You've  been  smoking,"  she  accused  suddenly. 

His  lips  twitched.    "What  of  it?    I  alway  smoke  my 
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pipe.    Lord  knows,  it's  all  I've  got  left  to  do.    It  don't  hurt 
nobody." 

"Doctor  Jonson  told  you  to  quit,"  she  scolded. 

"I'm  ninety-two  years  old,"  he  shouted.  "And  it  never 
hurt  me  yet.     Doc  Jonson  just  wants  to  earn  his  money." 

Her  voice  suddenly  became  the  whine  that  announced 
coaxing.  "Now,  Uncle,  we  all  want  to  help'  you.  We're  not 
trying  to  be  mean.    We  just  want  you  to  be  well. . ." 

I'm  an  old  man,"  he  murmured.  "It's  only  a  matter 
of  a  little  while  with  me.    I  know  that." 

"Now  you  quit  that  kind  of  talk,"  whined  Hester.  She 
laughed  nervously  and  began  to  dust  off  the  old  clock.  "We 
ain't  gonna  have  no  more  of  that  kind  of  talk  around  here. 
You've  got  a  long  time  yet,  if  you  listen  to  us  instead  of 
being  so  stubborn. . .  It's  for  your  own  good. . ." 

Her  voice  droned  on  and  on,  like  a  log  in  the  saw  at  the 
mill,  or1  the  sparrow  behind  the  red  barn  thirty  years  ago. 
He  suddenly  forgot  her  completely  and  sat  drowned  in  the 
past. 

When  she  had  gone,  he  stirred  uneasily  and  loaded  his 
pipe  again.  In  the  middle  of  the  process  he  stopped  and 
gazed  in  wonder  at  his  long,  bloodless,  old  parchment-skin- 
ned fingers.  They  were  like  the  ghostly  talons  of  a  withered 
claw,  and  he  dropped  the  pipe  and  sank  back  into  the  chair. 

"This  hand,"  he  muttered  to  himrfself.  "I  once  could 
grip  a  rifle  and  once  could  lift  Anny  as  easy  as  a  bird. . ." 

And  then  the  thoughts  camie. 

He  saw  Anny  lying  in  bed  as  she  had  been  twenty-one 
years  before,  when  she  gave  him  the  Maltese  kitten. 

"It's  not  bad,  Eb. . ." 

Twenty-one  years.  A  war  and  a  new  generation.  The 
red  barn  torn  down.    Hester  married  and  Ellen.  . . 

"He's  a  cute  little  thing,  ain't  he,  Eb?  Keep  him  for 
me.    He's  almost  as  much  as  you  are. . ." 

Twenty-one  years.  Days  of  rain  and  days  of  sun. 
Grass  in  the  yard  before  the  house  and  over  her  grave  un- 
der the  jutting  rail  of  the  old  crooked  fence,  and  flowers 
nodding  and  dying  twenty-one  times. 

Twenty-one  years  and  your  bones  get  weak,  your  joints 
get  stiff,  and  your  eyes  get  watery.    Years  and  months  and 
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weeks  and  days  of  watching  and  waiting  for  life  to  claim 
you  and  then  you  find  it  plodding  by  your  porch. 

Twenty-one  years  of  it.  You  watch  youth  growing  old 
and  yet  not  as  old  as  you.  You  talk  to  the  shades  that  have 
vanished.  You  listen  to  jargon  from  strange  tongues.  You 
grope  in  the  blackness  for  strength. 

"Now  don't  you  worry,  Eb.  Things  will  be  all  right. 
Don't  be  too  bitter,  Eb. . ." 

Those  were  her  words;  he  had  heard  them.  Her  lips 
had  moved  as  she  spoke  them.  Her  eyes  had  smiled  at  him. 
Her  gray  hair  had  lain  on  the  pillow. 

But  now  she  was  there  in  the  flames,  still  smiling,  and 
saying  to  him : 

"Don't  be  too  bitter,  Eb. . ." 

The  torture  of  twenty-one  years !  The  loneliness  of  the 
damned,  the  longing,  the  pain. . . 

The  faces  of  friends  now  long  dead.  Places  now  chang- 
ed and  forgotten.  Deeds  yellowed  om  pages.  Once  flaming 
life  still  glowing. 

The  double  pendulumed  clock  brought  him  back  with 
its  softly  ringing  tick.  He  stared  at  it,  entranced.  Watch- 
ing the  long  hand,  he  jumped. 

"If  only,"  he  muttered  to  himself.     "If  only. . ." 

But  no.  It  ticked  on.  Thlick-thlack,  thlick4Mack. 
Seconds.  Minutes.  Streaming  on.  Piling  up  in  the  old 
room. 

"I  am  alone,"  he  whispered.  "All  alone.  And  I  am 
ninety-two  years  old." 

There  was  laughter  in  the  hall  and  he  recognized  El- 
len's voice.  It  was  the  healthy  happiness  of  youth.  But 
only  for  an  instant  did  he  hear  it.    Then  it  was  gone. 

"This,"  he  told  himself,  "was  only  a  moment.  All,  only 
a  moment.    And  it  was  up  long  ago. . ." 

He  reached  for  Toby,  who  should  have  been  sleeping 
on  the  rug. 

"Keep  him  for  me,  Eb.    He's  a  cute  little  thing." 

When  Hester  came  into  the  room  her  face  was  drawn. 

"Uncle  Eb,"  she  said  softly,  "Toby. . .  He  got  out  of  the 
house  and  that  big  dog  of  the  Barons'. . ." 

Ellen  was  behind  her  with  the  ball  of  bloody  fur  in  her 
arms.    She  was  crying  softly. 
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"Toby's  dead!"  she  cried.    "Oh,  Uncle  Eb.  . ." 

Hester  looked  up  from  his  chair  with  her  eyes  wide. 
"My  God !"  she  breathed.  "Ellen,  call  a  doctor  quick.  He's 
. . .  Uncle  Eb  . . .  speak  to  me  . . .  It's  Hester,  Uncle  Eb  . .  . 
Oh  my  God!    He  was  all  right  just  a  moment  ago." 

He  did  not  hear  her,  for  he  had  already  passed  with 
the  hosts  of  that  room.  The  family  might  come  there,  but 
they  could  never  hear  the  whispers  or  see  the  faces  in  the 
flames  on  the  hearth,  for  these  had  gone  with  him.  This 
was  only  another  room,  with  a  burned  out  fire,  an  old  man's 
corpse,  and  a  mangled  cat. 

Only  the  clock  defied  age.  It  continued  to  tick,  marking 
the  second,  singing  the  triumphant  song  of  time — singing, 
although  no  one  heard : 

"This  was  only  a  moment.  And  now  the  moment  has 
ended." 


REMORSE 

by  Genevieve  Parris 

Love  came  to  me  when  I  was  young ; 
But  gently  I  put  it  aside; 
Tied  my  letters  with  snow-white  ribbon, 
While  love  slowly  died. 

It  was  maturity  I  wanted : 
The  wisdom  of  the  seers, 
To  help  me  know  my  heart, 
To  understand  my  soul ; 
Then  I'd  find  my  true  love, 
A  gallant  knight  of  old. 

The  years  went  by ;  I  met  great  seers ; 

Gleaned  of  their  fruits,  and  reaped  success, 

To  find  that  youth  is  blind. 

The  love  I  gently  put  aside  in  playful  glee, 

To  sup  with  years, 

Had  ever  since  eluded  me. 

Hopes  and  dreams  have  crashed  to  earth. 

What  mean  fame  and  success? 

High  born  one  or  of  low  estate 

Love  and  love  alone  brings  happiness. 
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LOVE 

by  Lichel 

Love  blew  my  heart  into  a  wine-red  bubble, 

Beautiful — brief, 

A  thing  of  grief, 

Hardly  worth  the  trouble. 


DEFEAT 

by  Ruth  Catlett 

God  whispered,  "Heaven  has  come  to  you. 

Make  the  most  of  it  for  a  while." 

And  the  soft  gloss  of  an  angel's  wing 

Caressed  my  sleeping  smile. 

I  stretched  my  arms  toward  Heaven, 

That  vast  and  infinite  space. 

The  gates  of  Heaven  moved  apart 

To  frame  my  loved  one's  face. 

God  whispered  in  a  tender  voice, 

"It  was  not  to  be." 

And  heaven  went  as  it  had  come, 

Suddenly. 
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RESTORATION 

by  Carmel  Leon  Jett 

I  lingered  in  the  twilight  waiting  for  God 
Till  the  pale  moon-shadows  clambered  over  the  white  wall- 
ed horizon 
And  stretched  themselves  along  the  edge  of  the  world. 
I  waited  for  God's  step  on  the  mountain, 
And  the  keen-breathed  silence  smote  open  my  bosom. 
Then  I  hurled  my  heavy  heart  through  eternity 
And  fell  forgotten  by  God  and  alone. 

Before  the  morning  miists,  I  rose  heartless  from  faith's 

spacious  funeral 
And  covered  my  head  with  the  ashes  of  dawn. 
On  slow  feet  I  moved  up  the  mountain  thoughtless 
As  the  late  sky  of  still  stars. 

Suddenly  the  earth  was  timeless ! 

A  bolt  of  fire  unbridled  eternity,  and  the  moon  fell, 

And  the  stars  dissolved  in  rainbows. 

A  radiant  light  was  everywhere  glowing  and  glancing  and 

gleaming. 
Fountains  of  music  caught  the  fallen  moon 
And  spilled  its  silver  in  great  rivers  over  the  barren  world. 
Faint  fringes  of  green  showed  on  the  distant  hills 
And  came  gloriously  up  the  long,  empty  valleys. 

Fragrant  as  wind-wafted  rose  petals,  the  air  was  sweet  to 
my  nostrils. 

I  breathed  life  and  my  heart  came  back  resurrected,  puls- 
ing and  beating  with  song. 

The  world  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  its  singing. 

Then  I  looked  for  God  again — on,  on  under  all  the  heaven, 
And  I  saw  on  the  last  mountain,  disappearing  under  the 

rising  sun, 
The  trailing  hem  of  His  long,  green  garment. 
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THIS  LIFE  I  LIVE 

by  George  Evans 

This  life  I  live  must  surely  be 
Some  plot,  some  plan,  some  destiny 
Of  His.    He  must  be  leading  me 
To  fill  some  part,  for  when  I  see 
So  much  about  me  to  be  done 
With  such  short  time  and  only  one 
To  do  the  job,  I  stand  alone 
And  feel  an  urge  that's  not  my  own 
And  hear  a  voice  within  me  cry 
For  action!  I  know  I  must  try 
To  rid  this  world  of  fear  and  doubt 
And  evilness,  but  not  without 
The  promptings  of  that  grinding  voice 
That  I  must  follow,  not  by  choice, 
But  by  some  preformed,  destined  plot 
That  rules  my  life  and  casts  my  lot. 


OH,  TO  BE  A  LEAN  GIANT 

by  Billy  E.  McLaughlin 

Oh,  to  be  a  lean  giant 

Who  treads  unafraid  the  courses  of  the  centuries; 

Whose  husky  laughter  roars  past  mighty  lips 

And  thunders  unceasingly  through  all  eternity. 

Oh,  to  take  a  heavy  spear 

And  thrust  it  mightily  through  all  -the  years 

Until  its  tip  grows  red 

And  sprinkles  sparks  out  onto  every  day. 

Oh,  to  lay  me  down  in  some  green  field 

Beneath  the  quiet  glow  of  fading  day 

And  touch  my  fingertips  upon  the  twilight  of  an  evening  sky. 
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THOMPS  DARBY'S  MILL 

by  Iva  Pearl  Stacy 

In  the  hills  of  eastern  Kentucky  on  the  banks  of  Trou- 
blesome Creek  stands  an  old  watermill.  Near  the  mill  is  a 
sign  which  says,  "Thorn  ps  Darby's  Mill — Brand  Your  Turns 
Boys." 

The  mill  wheel  has  been  still  these  many  years,  and  the 
water  gates  are  decayed' — but  years  ago  the  mill  was  a  busy 
place,  and  the  water  rushed  through  the  gates  with  the  joy 
of  work  well  done.  The  mill  was  owned  and  operated  by 
Thom/as  Darby,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  Thomas  had  never 
married.  He  was  a  favorite  of  young  and  old — and  was 
known  for  miles  around  as  Thomps  or  just  Darby. 

When  Widow  Grey  died  leaving  a  boy  of  eight  on  the 
mercy  of  the  world,  every  one  was  surprised  that  Darby 
should  ask  to  take  the  boy. 

"I  cain't  see,"  said  Silas  Green,  who  owned  the  only 
store  for  miles  around,  "what  he  wants  that  thair  no  'count 
boy  of  Tom  Grey's  fur.  He  will  never  'mount  ter  nothin. 
Bad  stock  I  sez." 

Silas  puffed  his  pipe  and  commented  on  Darby's  action 
for  two  weeks.  Dan  Young's  barn  burned  and  the  excite- 
ment of  Darby's  protege  was  forgotten  in  the  wake  of  other 
things. 

Meanwhile,  Darby  was  sending  Joe  to  the  public  school 
close  by  the  mill.  The  young  boy  became  known  as  Darby's 
Joe.  Joe  was  the  pride  of  Darby's  heart.  As!  the  old  man 
prospered,  young  Joe  grew  into  manhood.  Darby  wanted 
the  boy  to  have  every  chance  for  an  education.  When  it 
became  known  in  the  neighborhood  that  Darby  was  going 
to  send  Joe  away  to  school,  there  was  more  comment.  Silas 
Green  and  his  wife,  Mandy,  again  took  the  lead  in  discuss- 
ing Darby's  affairs. 

"I  sez,  sez  I,  ter  Thomps,  'Thomps,  that  thair  boy  hain't 
fit  fer  decent  folk  ter  be  with.  We  ha,ve  stood  him  on  er- 
count  of  ye,  but  the  son  of  er  murderer  hain't  got  no  rights 
to  the  chances  ye  are  givin'  him.'  And,  Mandy — do  ye 
know  what  that  feller  sez  ter  me?" 

Silas  was  so  excited  he  forgot  to  light  his  pipe. 
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"What  did  he  say,  Silas?"  asked  Mandy  anxiously 
(she  intended  to  listen  very  closely  so  she  could  tell  it  Sun- 
day to  the  women  at  church) . 

"He  said — he  said  fer  me  ter  mind  my  own  business  and 
I'd  get  along-  better!  He  said  he  guessed  Joe  would  be  a 
sight  more  joy  ter  him  than  Sam  was  ter  us  if  we  only 
knew!" 

"Why  the  old — old — why!"  All  Mandy  could  do  was  to 
splutter  in  astonishment. 

The  day  for  Joe  to  leave  was  drawing  near.  As  the 
day  approached,  Thomps  spent  longer  hours  at  the  mill. 
In  the  dusky  evening,  as  the  whippoorwill's  call  echoed 
from  the  hill  sides,  Thomps  could  be  seen  walking  slowly 
homeward.  His  steps  were  slow  and  his  greying  head  bent 
low. 

"Joe,"  said  Darby  a  few  days  before  the  time  for  him 
to  leave,  "I  want  ter  give  ye  somethin'  before  ye  leave." 

Darby  reached  upon  the  shelf  and  got  a  Bible.  Once 
worn  with  much  use,  it  was  now  covered  with  thei  dust  of 
a  decade. 

"It  were  my  mother's,  Sonny,"  the  older  man  said  kind- 
ly. "I  would  like  fer  ye  ter  take  it  with  ye  if  ye  don't 
mind." 

"Why,  of  course  I'll  take  it,  Uncle  Thomps,"  Joe  said 
as  he  took  the  precious  book  from  Darby's  workwom  hands. 
"Thanks  so  much.  You  have  been  so  good  to  me  that  I 
feel  I  can  never  repay  you."  The  boy's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  gratitude. 

"I  have  loved  ye,  Sonny,"  Darby  said  huskily.  "No 
matter  what  happens  I  always  will.  Ye  won't  forget  hit, 
will  ye,  Joe?" 

"Never,  Uncle  Thomps.  I  can  never  forget  how  good 
you  have  been  to  me." 

The  day  for  Darby's  Joe  to  leave  arrived.  The  older 
man's  heart  was  dull  and  heavy.  Joe  bade  Darby  good-bye 
with  tearful  eyes — for  he  truly  loved  his  benefactor.  Dar- 
by watched  Joe  until  he  could  no  longer  tell  whether  the 
speck  was  Joe  or  an  illusion  caused  from  his  own  tear- 
dimmed  eyes.    Darby  went  slowly  into  the  house. 

As  the  sun  ended  its  day's  travels  and  started  to  rest 
behind  the  majestic  hills,  it  peeped  through  the  crevices 
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of  the  house.  The  man  known  to  the  outer  world  as  Thomps 
Darby  was  kneeling  in  prayer.  He  was  only  a  sinner  be- 
fore God.  The  sun  sank  lower  and  lower  behind  the  hills 
— the  night  covered  the  world  in  darkness,  and  still  Darby 
prayed. 

Years  passed.  Darby's  Joe  had  returned  from  school 
and  now  worked  in  a  nearby  town.  Darby's  head  was 
snowy  white  and  his  steps  feeble  with  advancing  years. 
He  knew  his  time  on  earth  was  short.  His  thoughts  were  of 
the  past  and  the  terrible  wrong  he  had  committed  against 
Joe  and  the  woman  he  himself  had  loved.  Old  Darby  knew 
he  could  never  find  favor  in  the  sight  of  God  unless  he  told 
Joe. 

Joe,  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  mill,  noticed  the  worried 
expression  on  the  old  man's  face.  He  wondered  what  was 
worrying'  him  and  decided  to  ask  him. 

"What  is  wrong,  Uncle  Thomps?"  Joe  finally  questioned. 

"I  guess  I  might  as  well  tell  ye,  Sonny,"  the  old  man 
replied  with  a  sigh.     "Seat  yourself." 

Joe  sat  down;  old  Darby  folded  his  hands  in  his  lap, 
turned  his  eyes  toward  the  West,  and  began  his  story. 

"I  was  borned  and  raised  about  ten  miles  from  here.  I 
was  a  wild  'un  when  I  was  young.  There  was  many  scrapes 
I  got  into  that  I  hain't  proud  of.  Then  I  started  courtin' 
old  man  Kelly's  daughter.  She  were  the  prettiest  thing  on 
this  creek.  I  quit  my  vagrant  ways  and  was  goin'  to  settle 
down  and  make  a  home  for  Sally,  but  she  ups,  without  a 
word  to  enybody,  and  marries  Tom  Grey."  The  old  man 
paused  as  if  lost  in  thought.  Joe  leaned  forward  tensely 
and  said,  "Go  on." 

"I  hated  Tom  Grey,"  continued  old  Darby  slowly.  "1 
hated  him  for  makin'  Sally  love  him.  Tom  was  good  to  her 
in  his  way,  though.  But  he  soon  come  to  drinkin'  and 
gamblin'  and  pore  Sally  had  a  hard  time."  Old  Darby  hes- 
itated for  a  few  moments  and  then  continued  his  story. 
"Jess1  Stallman  and  me  was  cronies.  We  comes  down  here 
on  Troublesome  and  puts  up  this  mill.  He  were  my  best 
friend — Jess  was."  He  stopped  and  began  again  more 
slowly,  "One  day  there  was  a  quarrel  at  the  m-i'll — a  mighty 
big  quarrel,  too.  Jess  tried  to  keep  Silas  Green's  boy  and 
Tom  from  fightin'  and  they  both  turned  on  Jess.    Tom  was 
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shore  mad ;  he  said  he'd  kill  Jess  if  he  didn't  mind  his  own 
business.  Silas'  boy  just  looked  mad.  That  night  on  his 
way  home  Jess  was  kilt.  I  swore  that  Tom  Grey  done  hit. 
On  the  strength  of  my  story  he  was  hung.  I  saw  him  hung ; 
I  saw  Sally  die  of  a  broken  heart.  A  year  after  they  hung 
Tom,  I  help  pull  Silas  Green's  boy  from  under  that 
boulder  over  yonder.  Before  he  died,  he  said  he  was  the 
one  that  kilt.  Jess.  Dan  Young  and  me  thought  that  we 
wouldn't  tell  Silas  and  he  don't  know  hit  yet.  That  is  all 
of  my  story,  except  the  part  ye  already  know,  Sonny.  I 
tried  to  be  a  father  to  ye.  I  loved  ye  as  nry  own  son — as 
I  loved  your  mother.  I  thought  ye  had  better  know  before 
I  left  this  world — I  wanted  your  forgiveness  as  well  as 
God's." 

"My  forgiveness!"  shouted  Joe.  "Why,  you — you — 
you  murderer!"  Joe  turned  and  fled. 

Darby  arose  slowly  and  stumbled  into  the  house.  He 
knelt  near  the  window,  and  as  he  prayed  he  wept  bitterly. 
The  sun  peeped  through  the  crevices  and  made  a  halo  about 
his  snowy  head.  The  sun  sank  lower  and  lower  below  the 
horizon.  Night  came  over  the  earth  and  all  was  covered  in 
purple  shadows — still  old  Darby  knelt  in  prayer. 

Months  passed  and  Joe  did  not  come  to  see  Thomps. 
The  old  man  was  hardly  able  to  go  to  and  from  the  mill  now. 
Silas  Green  again  started  gossip  in  the  neighborhood  on 
Troublesome  Creek.  "What'd  I  tell  ye,  Mandy?"  he  croak- 
ed one  afternoon.  "That  Darby's  Joe  has  got  too  stuck  up 
to  even  come  see  Thomps  now.  He  hain't  been  thair  in 
five  months." 

Everyone  on  Troublesome  Creek  commented  on  Joe's 
absence.    Old  Darby  alone  was  silent. 

Meanwhile,  Joe  thought  over  old  Darby's  story  and  his 
bitterness  subsided.  Many  thoughts  raced  through  his  mind. 
The  old  man  had  been  good  to  him.  He  had  sacrificed  much 
for  his  schooling.  "He  did  not  need  to  tell  me  that  story," 
mused  Joe.  "I  am  sorry  I  acted  so  hastily.  He  was  the 
only  one  that  cared  after  Mother  died.  I  will  go  to  him 
and  tell  him  he  doesn't  need  my  forgiveness.  He  has  more 
than  paid  for  his  rash  deed." 

Putting  his  words  to  action  the  next  afternoon,  Joe 
went  to  the  mill.     He  called  the  old  man's  name,  but  got 
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no  response.  Thinking  Darby  had  fallen  asleep,  he  stepped 
inside  the  mill.  As  his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  dark- 
ness, he  saw  old  Darby's  vague  form  outlined  in  the  rocker 
by  the  window.  Joe  stepped  up  to  him  and  placed  his  hand 
on  Thomps'  shoulder.  "Uncle  Thomps,"  he  said  softly,  but 
the  old  man  did  not  answer.  He  had  gone  to  the  Great 
Beyond  with  a  serene  smile  on  his  kind  old  face  and  a  prayer 
for  Darby's  Joe  in  his  heart. 

Still  in  the  heart  of  the  hills  of  eastern  Kentucky  stands 
the  old  mill  on  the  banks  of  Troublesome  Creek.  The  water 
rushes  through  gates  long  decayed.  The  old  wheel  mjoves 
no  more.  The  sun  peeps  through  the  crevices  of  the  old 
mill  house  as  if  to  spy  again  upon  a  grey-haired  man  kneel- 
ing in  prayer.  Near  the  mill  door  is  still  the  sign,  "Thomps 
Darby's  Mill — Brand  your  Turns  Boys." 


FEAR  IN  THE  DARK 

by  Lucile  Nunnelley 

A  red  moon  sulked  in  a  star-lit  sky 

That  was  perfumed  with  the  breath  of  night ; 

Alone  I  lay  and  breathed  a  sigh 

As  my  conscience  asked,  "Are  things  all  right?" 

With  no  reply  into  sleep  I  sank 

As  Quiet  reigned  o'er  night  supreme ; 

Wine  of  repose  and  rest  I  drank 

In  my  travels  through  the  land  of  dream. 

But  into  my  room  I  heard  Fear  tread 

Where  all  was  still  in  shadows  and  night — 

Clothed  in  black,  he  neared  my  bed 

And  clutched  my  throat,  throbbing  with  fright — 

Down  into  mine  his  dark  face  leered 
As  his  strangling  grasp  gave  no  release — 
"What  have  you  done  today?"  he  jeered. 
"Only  conscience,  free,  will  give  you  peace!" 
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1918 — 1938 
by  Carmel  Leon  Jett 

God,  there  is  no  need  of  this  grim  sinew  by  sinew  stripping 
down  of  the  soul, 

This  naked  agony  of  bleeding. 

Quickly  sever  the  monotonously  pulsing  heart. 

Drown  the  Being  with  red  life ;  get  them  dead  with  an  over- 
dose of  living. 

They  are  drugged  addicts  of  Eternity,  feeding  on  dreams 
of  hereafter. 

You  see  their  world  of  pale  faces  like  a  shimmering  pool 

heavy  with  lily  hearts, 
See  cypress-shadowed  sorrow  fling  night  upon  them — 
Night  with  her  high  winds  churning  up  waves  to  the  stars, 
Rolling  over  their  gaunt  frames,   whistling  through  the 

gaping  network  of  their  wounds. 
You  see  them  in  a  mad  maelstrom  of  hope  clutching  at 

broken  straws  of  dreams. 

War  is  a  carnage  of  men — fight  and  hope  for  hereafter. 

Rotten  death  smells  on  the  wind. 

Dream  amid  the  gassed  stench  of  maggoted  flesh — 

Peace  lies  at  the  end  of  the  sunset  somewhere  in  the  hidden 

valleys  of  the  world, 
Caught  in  a  dewdrop,  lodged  on  a  moonbeam. 

Meantime,  they  will  sway  zealously  treading  the  winepress 

of  hearts, 
Till  drunk  from  the  too  thick  vintage,  they  are  bowled  over 

and  trodden  on. 
Too  late  they  find  themselves  blinded  with  sodden  blood, 
Yet  the  white  dream  of  hereafter  fires  their  brains, 
And  their  suffering  lips  stumble  feebly  over  the  syllables 

of  Eternity. 

God !    For  sudden  obliteration  of  life  built  on  hereafter ! 

Give  them  present  brotherhood. 

There  is  no  need  of  this  grim  sinew  by  sinew  stripping 

down  of  the  soul, 
This  naked  agony  of  bleeding. 
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A  GLIMPSE  AT  ETERNITY 

by  George  Evans 

I  sat  by  the  sea  and  heard  the  tide 

Beating  out  the  never  ceasing 

Rhythm  of  eternity; 

And  felt,  for  the  space  of  a  thought, 

The  touch  of  passing  time 

Brushing  against  my  conscience; 

And,  for  a  moment,  lost  myself  from  me 

Sharing  with  Time  the  wisdom  of  her  years ; 

Her  silent  power,  her  patience,  her  unbending  will 

My  own! 

Lost  in  Time  itself,  unaware  of  its  presence 

Yet  wrapped,  encompassed,  soaked  through  my  soul 

With  it, 

A  part  of  it,  sharing  its  eternity ! 

Seeing  dear  visions  of  one  thing  as  all 

And  all  things  as  one 

Throughout  all  the  world: 

Little  men  upon  a  little  stage 

Clumsily  acting  out  a  part 

That  never  has  nor  ever  shall  be 

Written  to  the  finish. 

Seeing  all  this  through  Time's  impersonal  eyes. 

Only  looking  on  to  see  and  gravely  nod  my  head. 
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EVEN  AS  A  BOY 

by  Billy  McLaughlin 

Even  as  a  boy, 

Along  the  level  roads 

And  high  into  the  mountain  tops, 

He  steered  his  solitary  way. 

All  alone  he  stood  and  watched 

The  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

All  alone  he  watched  the  tiny  flowers  grow. 

Down  through  the  town 

And  past  the  river's  edge, 

Deep  into  the  woods 

And  high  into  the  sky  he  gazed, 

And  said  naught  but: 

"It  cannot  be  too  beautiful  for  words." 

This  was  the  way  he  lived, 

And  we,  in  our  small  way, 

Ignored  him,  yet  heaped  insults  at  his  head. 

But  he,  who  lived  down  by  the  river, 
Who  communed  with  the  sun  and  the  stars 
And  the  whispering  breezes  and  the  tiny  buds. 
Looked  back  at  us  in  pity  and  distress. 

Then  he  set  down  the  beauties  of  the  world 

In  a  galaxy  of  words, 

And  now  we,  too,  have  understood. 
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LOVE  IS  A  WOMAN 

by  Clyde  Johnson 

Her  smile 

Is  a  promise 

Of  virgin  forests, 

Cool  ivy  overshadowed, 

And  naiads  dancing  where  vaporous  fountains 

Are  dropping  their  tears. 

Her  voice 

Is  laughter 

And  music, 

And  clearly  through  ripples  of  water  it  passes 

Then  flashes — 

As  morning,  when  standing  on  tiptoe, 

Embraces  the  sun. 

But— 

Her  frown 

Is  the  sneer 

Of  a  leering  Medusa, 

Smooth,  shining,  and  velvet. 

But  writhing  and  coiling 

In  wiley  deceit. 
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SOOT 

by  Johnny  Center 

I  have  a  strange  light  feeling  in  my  being. . . 

I  am  riding  above  the  clouds 

in  the  stratosphere . . . 

in  heaven . . . 

flying  freely  forward! 

The  steam,  white  from  the  coldness, 

covers  the  ground  as  a  big  white  blanket  of  snow . 

disappearing  suddenly  as  if  by  magic .  . . 

exposing  knolls  anointed  with 

green  grease-paint. . . 

A  black-faced  fireman 

sweating  the  sweat  of  heavy  labor  throws  joyfully 

a  last  shovelful  of  coal  into  the  mouth  of  the 

hungry  monster.  . . 

It  coughs  me  up,  black,  greasy,  and  spits  me  on  a 

green  floor  in 
murderous  manner. . . 
I  have  a  heavy  feeling  in  my  being. . . 
I  am  walking  on  hard  concrete .  . . 
the  choking  breath  of  a  heartless,  happy  giant. 


THE  HEART  TO  LOSE 

by  Ruth  Catlett 

Sometimes  in  life  it  is  given  to  us  to  know  a  person 
whose  magnanimity  is  so  great  that  he  enjoys  his  own 
eclipse  in  order  that  radiance  may  belong  to  others.  I 
have  known  such  a  person.  I  am  remembering  the  first 
time  I  saw  him — a  big,  awkwrard  boy  with  eyes  that  in- 
dexed the  sincerity  of  his  soul.  There  was  nothing  in  his 
appearance  then  to  tell  us  that  he  would  become  Betty's 
rival  for  the  scholarship  crown  of  the  year. 

Betty  was  a  steady,  plodding  little  thing  with  dubious 
I.  Q.  and  a  heart  fired  by  ambition  and  a  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. She  was  such  a  mouse-like  person  that  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  all  of  us  to  find  her  leading  the  class  by 
the  end  of  her  junior  year.  None  of  us  envied  Betty.  She 
wasn't  the  sort  to  excite  active  opposition,  so  Betty  wore 
the  laurel  wreath — until  Jack  came. 
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The  first  indication  of  a  conflict  between  the  two  came 
in  geometry  class  two  weeks  after  Jack  came.  It  was  a 
day  of  brilliant  sunshine,  and  the  light  was  pouring  in,  on 
Betty's  funny  little  face  like  a  caress.  The  teacher,  rock- 
ing furiously  in  a  gasping  chair,  was  assigning  loci  prob- 
lems to  the  class.  When  Betty's  assignment  was  given,  she 
piped  out  in  her  apologetic  way,  "I  didn't  get  it.  I'm  sorry. 
I'll  work  on  it  tonight." 

The  usual  procedure  began.  Of  course  if  Betty  hadn't 
worked  it,  none  of  us  could  be  expected  to  have  it  ready, 
but  it  was  a  polite  custom  for  the  teacher  to  ask  us  individ- 
ually if  we  had  worked  it.  The  routine  answers  ended  sud- 
denly when  Jack  said,  "I  can  work  it."  Nobody  spoke.  I 
remember  the  stark  fear  that  stood  in  Betty's  eyes  as  she 
turned  with  the  rest  of  us  to  look  at  him  as  he  went  to  the 
blackboard. 

That  was  the  beginning.  I  began  to  feel  sorry  for  Bet- 
ty as  the  weeks  went  on,  for  it  was  so  pathetically  evident 
that  she  was  outclassed.  She  studied  harder  than  ever, 
and  her  eyes  were  often  dark^circled  when  she  came  to  class. 
She  must,  have  known  that  it  was  useless  from  the  first. 
There  never  was  a  problem  in  the  intricacies  of  geometry 
that  Jack  couldn't  work,  never  a  passage  in  literature  with 
which  he  was  unfamiliar,  never  a  physics  equation  that  he 
couldn't  solve.  His  was  the  rich,  full  mind  of  the  genius. 
Betty's  mind  was  a  wilderness  of  memorized  fantasies.  She 
had  a  prodigious  memory  and  a  great  ambition,  and  noth- 
ing more. 

There  was  no  one  of  Betty's  private  fields  in  which  he 
did  not  surpass:  her  in  that  first  semester.  And  we  all  sat 
back  and  watched  it  happen.  None  of  us  knew  exactly 
whom  we  should  want  to  win,  for  we  liked  Jack  as  much 
as  we  respected  Betty.  It  made  my  heart  ache  to  see  Bet- 
ty's eyes,  but  in  fairness  to  ability  and  knowledge  I  knew 
that  those  scholarship  awards  were  Jack's. 

It  was  at  a  New  Year's  Eve  party  that  Jack  first  learn- 
ed that  he  was  in  Betty's  way.  He  had  always  admired  her 
quiet  diligence,  and  at  any  social  activity  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  her.  I  was  trying  to  find  my  favorite 
orchestra  on  the  radio  when  they  sat  down  near  me. 
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"I  don't  feel  as  if  there  were  anything  in  the  world 
I  want  right  now,  do  you,  Betty?"  he  asked. 

She  didn't  answer  for  a  minute,  and  when  she  did,  her 
voice  had  a  little  quaver  in  it  that  made  me  afraid  for  both 
of  them.  "The  one  thing  I  want  most  in  the  world  has  nev- 
er been  farther  from  me,"  she  said. 

He  looked  amused  at  her  seriousness,  but  there  was  in- 
terest in  his,  "And  that  is?" 

"No,  Betty,  no!  Don't  tell  him,"  I  whispered.  But  I 
knew  she  would. 

Her  reply  was  quiet  and  steady.  "To  be  valedictorian 
this  year,"  she  answered,  looking  into  the  fire. 

There  was  no  sound  for  a  full  minute  except  the  raw 
blasts  of  music  as  I  twisted  the  dial  nervously.  I  dreaded 
his  next  words,  and  Betty's  face  was  very  white.  "You 
will  be  valedictorian,"  he  said  finally,  simply  like  a  child, 
and  left  the  room.  Betty  sat  motionless  by  the  fire.  She 
was  still  sitting  there  when  the  whistles  and  horns  pro- 
claimed the  New  Year. 

The  change  was  so  gradual  that  no  one  but  Betty  and  I 
noticed  at  first.  He  grew  moody,  irritable,  and  impudent 
to  the  teachers.  He  refused  to  recite  in  any  class,  though 
he  never  said  that  he  could  not.  I  have  seen  him  close  his 
lips  firmly  when  words  must  have  been  struggling  within 
him.    The  old  routine  began.    Betty  was  once  more  queen. 

I  watched  him  commencement  night  as  Betty  gave  her 
valedictory,  and  I  think  I  knew  some  of  the  courage  it  took 
for  him  to  smile  at  her  as  she  came  back  to  her  seat.  The 
eulogies  began,  and  they  were  showered  upon  her  by  fac- 
ulty, speakers,  and  students.  Three  medals  were  present- 
ed to  her  with  appropriate  tributes.  That  little  funny  face 
of  hers  was  all  aglow  with  joy,  and  her  eyes  were  like  stars. 
Jack  watched  her  all  the  time,  and  once  I  saw  him  smile, 
a  queer,  secret  smile  to  hiniseif. 

I  thought  I  knew  some  of  the  sacrifice  it  took  for  Jack 
to  relinquish  his  right  to  glory  that  night,  but  until  I  saw 
his  father's  face,  I  hadn't  appreciated  the  greatness  of  his 
deed.  His  father  was  on  the  front  row,  and  his  face  was 
puzzled  and  hurt.  There  was  a  slump  to  his  shoulders  as 
he  rose  to  leave. 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  my  face,  and  I  didn't 
care. 
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FOREWORD 

The  Canterbury  Club  of  Eastern  State  Teach- 
ers College  sponsors  a  magazine  devoted  to  student 
writing  each  year.  This  magazine  is  called 
BELLES  LETTRES.  Having  striven  to  maintain 
the  high  standards  of  BELLES  LETTRES,  we,  the 
editors,  present  Volume  Five  with  the  sincere  wish 
that  the  public  will  receive  it  favorably. 


RECOMPENSE 

by  Ruth  Catlett 

I  am  sending  my  son  to  war. 

So  that  the  woman  who  runs  the  grocery  on  the  corner 
Will  not  sneer  from  the  corner  of  her  loose  mouth 
At  my  lack  of  patriotism. 

So  that  he  will  never  hate  me  for  making  him  stay  at  home 

To  submit  the  bloom  of  his  glorious  young  pride 

To  the  burning  disgrace  of  the  draft. 

So  that  his  father  will  not  be  ashamed  of  his  son  and  me 

In  his  unmarked  grave  in  some  war-shattered  land 

Where  the  last  war  laid  him  forever. 

So  that  I  can  join  the  town  women's  club  and  sew  bandages 
And  gossip  over  men  in  the  regiment 
With  a  vigor  that  shames  mother  love. 

So  that  in  days  to  come  I  can  exhibit  a  bright  gold  star 
Over  a  heart  that  is  stabbed  with  dull  agony 
Which  the  world  cannot  see  for  the  glow. 

So  that  I  may  spend  my  nights  staring  up  at  God's  wide 

heaven, 
Living  a  life  that  has  no  part  but  a  past, 
And  dying  a  late  death  every  night. 

So  that  the  young  girl  with  the  bright  eyes  whom  he  hoped 

to  marry 
Will  live  out  her  aimless  life  a  hollow  shell 
To  save  me  from  utter  loneliness. 

So  that  red  geraniums  in  the  window  will  never  bloom 
Without  bringing  to  me  the  slow,  sickening  smell 
Of  blood  and  death.    Yea,  for  these  few  things 
I  am  sending  my  son  to  war. 
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THE  LILY  POND 

by  Dorothy  Bracht 
I  looked  into  the  lily  pond, 
And  as  I  looked,  I  saw  a  face — 
A  face,  to  me,  that  seemed  to  say, 
"Why  do  you  sit  and  look  at  me 
And  ponder  who  I  am? 
For  don't  you  know  'tis  only  fools 
Who  sit  and  sigh,  and  wonder  why? 
And  don't  you  know  that  while  you  sit 
This  life  will  pass  you  by — ?" 
And  as  the  faces  talked  on  to  me, 
A  tear  drop  from  my  eye  did  fall 
Upon  the  face  within  the  pond 
And  all  was  circled  into  the  dim  beyond. 

REFLECTIONS 

by  Dorothy  Bracht 
And  then  I  think 

would  it  not  be  better  to  be  a  simple 
idiot ! 
Oh,  just  to  close  the  mind  on  all  un- 

happiness. 
To  laugh,  meaninglessly,  as  a  child 

laughs 

at  a  brightly  colored  flower. 
To  go  through  these  motions  of  living 

not  hiding  behind  a  mask  of  blackness 
To  be  as  one  shunned  and  mocked,  who 

laughs,  but  knows  it  not. 


SUNRISE 

by  Mary  Matt  Taylor 
Toward  the  west  a  thin  white  crescent 
Still  rocks  the  silent  slumbering  earth, 
WTiile  in  the  east  behind  mountains  gray 
Climbs  the  sun  eager  to  impart 
His  share  of  loveliness  to  the  new-born  day. 
On  the  rolling  horizon  in  an  early  summer  breeze 
Sway  rows  of  slender  poplars — 
Tall,  stately,  lord-like  trees. 
And  as  I  gaze  and  wonder, 
Lo,  the  clouds  break  asunder, 
And  the  sun  of  vermilion  hue 
Peeps  over  mountain  crests  of  blue, 
Splashing  clouds  with  moulten  red 
And  lining  them  with  silver  too. 
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FAIR  EXCHANGE 

by  Clayton  Lucas 

Once  on  the  outside  of  the  State  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany the  calmness  that  Lawson  had  assumed  for  the  last 
two  long  days,  since  he  heard  of  the  Examiner's  expected 
visit,  vanished.  His  pulses  hammered,  his  thin,  weak  hands 
were  trembling  violently,  causing  him  to  drop  one  glove 
after  another  as  he  tried  to  pull  them  on.  The  musical 
tinkle  of  the  fountain  in  the  public  square  was  rapidly  turn- 
ing to  a  disappointed  gurgle  in  the  raw  January  wind. 
Great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  brow  in  spite 
of  the  sub-freezing  temperature. 

"Oh,  God."  A  sob  rolled  up  in  his  throat  at  the  sight 
of  a  young  man  and  his  girl,  arms  interlocked,  bending  to 
the  wind.  A  happy  place  for  some,  but  zero  inside  and  out 
for  Lawson. 

This  is  the  end — the  end!  The  thought  raced  through 
his  agonized  brain.  Unconsciously  he  began  to  run  over 
the  events  leading  up  to  his  present  state  of  mind — a  low- 
ly bank  teller  on  fifteen  hundred  a  year  trying  to  live  like 
the  president,  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  get  enough 
ahead  to  marry  the  pretty  little  waitress  who  served  him 
coffee  and  witty  repartee  at  the  Beauregard  where  he  lived. 

He  had  lost  five  hundred  dollars  on  a  "sure  thing"  at 
the  races — another  even  greater  loss  at  Ricardo's  roulette 
table  in  an  unwise  and  futile  attempt  to  regain  his  former 
loss,  the  steady  downward  drift  with  lady  luck  always 
smiling  in  the  wrong  direction..  Now  the  chance  to  replace 
the  money  he  had  taken  from  his  cash  drawer  was  gone. 
After  tomorrow  they  would  know.  Lawson  tried  not  to 
think  of  it  longer. 

Along  with  his  painful  reminiscence  there  had  crept  in 
another  thought,  not  a  comforting  one,  but  at  least  a  way 
out.  He  stopped  walking  to  light  a  cigarette,  marveling 
at  the  steadiness  of  his  hands.  He  lifted  his  glove  in  a 
signal  to  a  cruising  taxicab,  and  the  driver  promptly  pull- 
ed over  to  the  curb. 

"To  Johnson's  Pier,"  he  ordered  with  a  ring  of  purpose 
in  his  voice.  The  driver  glanced  at  Lawson's  face  in  the 
rear  vision  mirror  as  if  in  suspicion,  but  answered,  "0.  K., 
Buddy,"  as  he  shifted  into  gear. 

As  the  cab  got  under  way,  Lawson  relaxed  on  the  cush- 
ions and  then  at  a  sudden  thought  sat  erect. 

"Hell,"  he  thought,  "I  can  get  away!  Go  to  Canada, 
perhaps.  I  can  start  over  again  and  in  no  time  pay  back 
their  two  thousand  dollars." 
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He  shoved  his  hand  down  deep  into  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  the  whole  of  its  contents.  Holding  up  his  hand 
to  the  street  lights  as  the  taxi  halted  at  an  intersection,  he 
surveyed  his  possessions — a  half  dollar,  two  dimes,  a  match, 
and  two  bent  cigarettes. 

"Couldn't  get  very  far  on  that,"  he  meditated  ruefully, 
"and  it  is  just  as  well,  for  they'd  get  me  anyway."  A  long 
vista  of  gray  years  behind  bars  unrolled  before  his  eyes. 
He  sank  down  again  on  the  cushions. 

"Here  you  are,  Buddy,"  the  taxi  driver  aroused  him. 
"Sixty-eight  cents." 

Lawson  dropped  the  three  coins  into  his  hands.  "Keep 
the  change,"  he  laughed  ironically. 

The  cab  driver  was  sympathetic,  "I  know  how  it  is, 
chum.  Keep  it  if  you  need  it.  Pay  me  later.  My  name's 
O'Ryan  and  I'm  number  180C4." 

"It's  0.  K.,"  Lawson  waved  him  off.  "I  have  a  little 
more  and  tomorrow  is  pay-day." 

With  resolute  steps  Lawson  started  down  the  pier, 
searching  for  something  heavy  as  he  went.  Nearing  the 
end  he  saw  a  figure  in  a  slouch  hat  and  a  turned  up  coat 
collar  fingering  a  piece  of  rope  tied  around  his  waist.  Law- 
son  noted  with  a  grim  satisfaction  that  the  rope  was  tied 
to  a  burlap  sack  which  appeared  to  be  half-filled  with 
bricks. 

"Here,  don't  do  that!"  said  Lawson  catching  the  man 
and  dragging  him  up  the  pier. 

"Let  me  alone!"  The  man  spoke  crazily  as  he  jerked 
his  arm  roughly,  trying  to  free  it  from  Lawson,  who  held 
on  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  pulled  from  his 
pocket  the  two  cigarettes  and  the  match. 

"Here,  take  this,"  Lawson  said,  sticking  a  cigarette  be- 
tween the  man's  pale  lips.  "A  good  smoke  will  make 
things  look  better." 

"What  have  you  got  to  do  with  this?"  the  man  asked, 
turning  up  a  strained  white  face. 

Lawson  ignored  the  question.  "Old  fellow,  it  seems 
that  you  have  been  a  fool,  but  things — " 

"A  lot  you  know  about  it!"  the  man  interrupted  through 
cigarette  smoke. 

"I  know — I  know,"  Lawson  countered  soothingly.  "But 
as  I  started  to  say,  things  are  never  as  bad  as  they  seem. 
It  looks  as  if  you  tried  to  get  ahead  by  using  the  firm's 
money  and  had  a  stroke  of  bad  luck.    How  much  was  it?" 

"Nearly  two  thousand,"  the  man  answered  hopelessly. 

"Pshaw,"  chided  Lawson,  "a  mere  two  thousand.  Why, 
a  man  shouldn't  try  to  drown  himself  over  a  bagatelle." 
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"It  might  as  well  be  a  million  when  they  find  it  out  to- 
morrow," the  man  grunted. 

"Let  them  find  it  out!"  Lawson  advised. 

The  man  looked  up  questioningly. 

Go  to  them  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,"  Lawson 
continued  as  he  untied  the  rope  from  around  the  man's 
waist,  "and  tell  them  the  facts.  Tell  'em  that  you  are  ready 
to  take  your  medicine.  Let  them  do  what  they  will.  Then 
there'll  be  another  time.  When  that  time  comes,  you  can 
go  away  somewhere  and  start  anew." 

"I  believe  you've  got  something  there."  The  man  spoke 
eagerly  as  he  ground  the  cigarette  stub  under  his  heel. 
"Foolish  of  me,  wasn't  it?  Well,  good  luck,  friend — and 
thanks."  His  face  was  no  longer  strained,  and  he  wrung 
Lawson's  hand  warmly.    "I'll  be  seeing  you." 

Lawson  watched  the  man  until  he  vanished  in  the  dark- 
ness. "Yeah.  I'll  be  seeing  you — but  where?"  he  asked 
softly. 

Then  smiling  sardonically  he  picked  up  the  bag  of  bricks, 
tied  the  rope  around  his  neck,  and  strode  purposefully  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  pier. 


THE  DANDELION 

by  Leona  Dishon  Douglas 

Yesterday  .  .  . 

An  innocent  bud 

Bursting  forth  from  nature's  protective  robes  to 

Life. 

Today  .  .  . 

A  golden  debutante 

Using  youth's  vitality  to  generate 

Beauty. 

Tomorrow  .  .  . 

Old,  grey-haired 

Crushed  by  forgetful  admirers  to 

Death. 
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TO  KATHLEEN 

by  Johnny  B.  Center 

I  saw  thee  once  again  today,  Kathleen, 
And  I  did  watch  the  flowing,  golden  hair 
Like  autumn's  foliage,  flying  in  the  air, 
And  breathed  again  thy  spirit  so  serene; 
I  longed  to  ask  if  thou  didst  love  me  yet, 
If  fate  had  willed  thy  glance  away  from  me. 
Ah,  dear,  if  I  might  yet  just  prove  to  thee 
That  I  do  love;  if  thou  wouldst  ne'er  forget 
My  heart  aflame  with  dreams  and  zealous  bliss, 
My  arms  that  held  you  tightly  in  the  night, 
My  eyes  that  sparkled  in  the  bluest  light, 
And,  ah,  my  dearest,  ne'er  forget  my  kiss! 
I  feared  that  thou  wouldst  never  answer,  "No," 
And  so  I  passed  thee  by  with  head  bent  low. 


AFTERGLOW 

by  Lucile  Nunnelley 

As  day  dies  in  an  afterglow 

of  golden  skies 
And  buries  itself  in  a  star — 

sprinkled  blue, 
So,  I  hope,  when  youth  is 

dead  in  my  eyes, 
And  the  sands  of  my  days  are 

filtered  through 
I  sleep  amid  an  afterglow  of 

golden   deeds 
And  lie  beneath  a  true-blue 

friendship  quilt, 
Blessed  by  a  well-spent  life 

that  needs 
No  tokens  or  flowers  that 

Only  wilt. 
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TWO  SONNETS 

by  George  Evans 

When  all  the  flesh  has  rotted  from  my  bones 

And  there  is  nothing  left  to  show  for  me, 

Of  voice  to  carry  my  identity; 

No  lock  of  hair,  nor  half  remembered  tones 

When  all  my  best  is  placed  beside  my  worst 

And  I  achieve  a  balance  in  man's  mind, 

No  longer  lauded,  neither  blessed  nor  cursed, 

Nor  thought  of,  but  forgotten  by  my  kind; 

When  no  remaining  remnant  of  my  pride 

Is  left  unbared  and  stripped  of  all  its  worth, 

Naked  and  natural  I'll  step  aside 

And  lose  myself  and  blend  again  with  earth. 

And  then,  when  free  at  last,  of  life  unbound, 

I'll  bless  the  sweet  oblivion  I've  found. 


What  sort  of  person  am  I  that  I  feel 
No  pain  at  this  bereavement,  no  such  loss 
As  others  show ;  why  should  not  I.  too,  kneel 
And  bow  and  with  my  hand  describe  the  cross? 
Is  it  because  I'm  hard  that  I  can't  pray 
And  make  the  elegy  that  I  should  make; 
Can  sit  the  wake  without  a  tear  till  day? 
Is  it  because  I'm  hard  my  heart  won't  break? 
If  friends  who  have  not  known  him  half  so  long 
As  I  are  mourning  at  this  friendship  ceased, 
Then  I,  who  loved  him,  surely  must  be  wrong! 
And  yet  I  miss  him  most  who  mourns  him  least ! 
I'd  always  thought  I'd  weep  if  he  should  die. 
Now  I  but  sit,  and  think,  and  wonder,  "Why?" 


HEART-CLEANING 

by  Genevieve  Parris 


I  cleaned  house  in  my  heart  today 
And  all  the  rubbish  I  burned. 
There's  no  more  spite  or  discontent; 
The  hurts  I've  carefully  spurned. 

The  breaks  are  now  mended  with  care, 
The  pains  have  been  eased  with  balm, 
There're  no  more  scars,  I've  erased  them  all. 
My  heart-home  is  peaceful,  calm. 
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WILD  DUCKS 

by  Johnny  B.  Center 

The  years  have  flown 

as  wild  ducks  across  the  southern  sky  in  autumn, 

swiftly,  with  wild  flapping  to  be  forgotten  soon; 

I  can  not  remember  how  many  have  flown, 

or  the  odd  eccentricities  of  the  flight, 

nor  can  I  guess  how  many  will  fly  away  on  the 

morrow 
across  the  treeline's  skyline  into  nothingness. 
I  have  been  bewildered  and  fascinated 
beholding  these  winged  creatures, 
each  one  impressing  me  greater  with  its  going, 
each  one  leaving  me  crying  for  the  future. 
I  see  a  host  of  others  yet  to  cross 
with  beating  wings  and  white  against  the  blue; 
but  I  choke  when  I  think  a  chilling  wind  might 

still 
the  gallant  creatures,  and  they  should  fall  lifeless 

before  me 
with  a  shrill,  sad  cry  of  defeat! 


I  AM  THE  WIND 

by  Glyn  W.  Davis 

I  wait  in  the  shadows 
Under  the  deep  blue  sky. 
I  move  in  the  darkness 
Under  silent  clouds  that  fly- 
I  frequent  the  river 
And  move  near  the  shore. 
I  laugh  at  the  fisher 
As  he  toils  with  his  oar — 
I  sit  on  the  mountain  top 
And  talk  to  the  moon. 
I  swing  in  the  tree  tops 
And  sing  a  soft  tune — 
I  move  on  the  highways, 
Yet  safe  from  the  cars. 
I  sit  on  the  house  tops 
And  wail  at  the  stars — 
I  travel  everywhere 
To  time  without  end. 
I  move  forever,  for 
I  am  the  wind — !! 
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HERE  IS  A  WORKING  MAN 

by  Burgin  Benton 

Here  is  a  working  man  whose  Union  Card 
Says,  "Common  Labor,"  in  bold,  yet 
Shameful  type,  as  if  he  who  stamped 
It  there  apologizes  in  this  mute  way. 
What  thinks  this  man  during  hours 
When  work  is  done?    What  could  any 
Think  whose  hands  are  gnarled  by 
Slavish  toil?    Upon  whose  legs  the 
Varicose  veins  protest  the  inhumanity 
And  strain  it  takes  to  gather  crumbs? 
What  else  to  dream  of  but  security 
And  warmth  and  softness  of  a  bed  he 
Never  shall  sleep  upon? 

What  else? 
Why,  all  the  world  is  choked  to  hold 
His  dreams.     His  dreams  of  equal  justice 
In  the  share  of  Distribution's  spoil; 
His  dreams  of  shorter  hours,  of  home 
And  well-fed  chaps,  of  peace  and  comfort 
In  that  day  when  the  veins  shall  stand 
Out  and  cry  aloud — his  dreams — why,  he 
Dreams  of  all  the  world;  he  has  so 
Little  of  it. 


THE  FIGHTIN'  IRISH 

by  Dorothy  White 


Pat  was  as  Irish  an  Irishman  as  ever  blinked  an  eye- 
lid— and  that  can  be  really  Irish.  When  we  first  saw  his 
pert  little  pug-nose,  his  sparkling  eyes,  and  his  small,  wiry 
body,  we  screamed,  "Pat!",  and  "Pat"  he  was  from  then 
on.     You  can  always  recogTiize  an  Irishman. 

He  wasn't  a  pretty  dog  at  all,  but  he  was  full  of  fun, 
and  he  was  afraid  of  very  few  things,  He'd  try  to  lick 
anything  ten  times  his  size  even  if  the  odds  were  a  hundred 
to  one  against  him.  He'd  try  anything  anytime — that  is, 
he  would  before  last  summer. 

Every  time  we  went  camping  up  the  mountain,  we 
vowed  and  declared  that  we  were  going  to  keep  Pat  tied. 
You  see.  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain  was  full  of  rattlers, 
and  one  had  got  our  bird  dog  the  year  before.  We  never 
tied  Pat,  though,  because  he  was  always  so  glad  to  get 
there.  He'd  frisk  and  jump  around  the  deer  lick  or  start 
off  jumping  rabbits  until  we  didn't  have  the  heart  to  stop 
him. 
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One  day,  though,  just  before  a  storm,  I  was  perched  on 
the  railing  of  the  lodge  playing  solitaire  when  I  saw  Pat 
at  the  door.  He  wasn't  jumping  and  playing  that  time, 
though.  He  was  holding  his  little  old  head  on  one  side  and 
looking  in  with  such  an  expression  that  I  could  easily  see 
that  he  was  in  distress. 

1  jumped  up  immediately  and  let  him  in,  and  he  whined 
softly  just  once,  wagged  his  tail,  and  lay  down.  The  storm 
was  almost  there  by  that  time,  and  the  old  pines  began  to 
sway  and  creak.  Far  away  we  could  hear  the  rain  coming 
tearing  down  the  valley.  The  thunder  crashed — and  that 
almost  finished  Patrick.  Only  the  night  before  there'd 
been  a  storm,  and  he  was  so  afraid  that  I'd  had  to  hug  him 
close  and  talk  to  him  all  evening. 

He  didn't  seem  to  be  hurt  much.  There  was  just  one 
little  mark  between  his  eyes.  One  of  them  was  bleeding, 
and  so  1  thought  he  must  have  run  into  a  stick.  I  yelled 
for  Unk  and  he  come  running  out.     One  look  sufficed. 

"Snake-bite!"  he  said.  I  knew  what  that  meant — oh, 
how  well  I  knew!  We  got  the  first  aid  kit,  a  razor  blade, 
some  soda  water.  Old  Patty  only  lay  and  wagged  his  tail. 
We  bathed  his  eye,  cut  around  the  wound,  and  used  suction 
on  it.  It  hurt  him — we  knew  it  did — but  he  was  game  and 
so  we  had  to  be. 

It  was  then  that  the  worst  part  came.  I  thought  I'd 
seen  things  swell  until  then.  Poor  Patty's  head  was  twice 
its  normal  size,  and  he  began  to  whine  and  gasp  for  breath. 
We  knew  we  couldn't  take  his  collar  off;  that  wTould  mean 
one  thing — death — and  so  we  left  it  on. 

The  little  devil  never  would  give  up.  All  night  I  sat 
beside  him,  listening  to  his  snoring.  He'd  wake,  drink  a 
few  drops  of  milk,  wag  his  tail,  and  drop  off  again.  I 
never  wanted  to  hear  snoring  quite  so  much  as  then. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  began  to  breathe 
more  easily  and  from  then  on  he  was  "out  of  the  woods." 
Oh,  it  took  days  for  the  swelling  to  go  down,  and  we  were 
worried  many  times.  The  worst  was  over,  though,  and 
game  old  Patrick  lived.  The  veterinary  said  is  was  be- 
cause we  didn't  take  his  collar  off;  the  old  "cun'l"  said  be- 
cause he  was  more  poisonous  than  snakes ;  Unk  'n  I  just 
laughed.  We  knew  why  he  lived.  We're  surely  glad  we 
named  him  Pat. 
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OH  CRITIC,  HOLD  YOUR  ACID  TONGUE 

by  George  Evans 

Oh  Critic,  hold  your  acid  tongue, 
And  Critic,  stop  your  crimson  pen! 
What  know  you  of  the  songs  we've  sung, 
The  thoughts,  the  moods  of  other  men? 
But  if  you  do  not  like  the  way 
We've  said  the  things  we  have  to  say, 
Then  criticize  away  at  us, 
But  don't  raise  this  ungodly  fuss! 
And  please  don't  waste  the  time  and  ink 
In  telling  us  just  what  you  think, 
But  show  us  some  more  proper  way 
To  say  the  things  we  have  to  say! 


MOMENTS  OF  DAWN 

by  Clyde  Lewis 

Faded  stars  peeping 

In  amethyst  blue; 

Soft  winds, 

And  perfume  from  the  grass 

Wet  with  dew. 

Slow  crimson  creeping; 

Mellow  new  light ; 

Warm  sun 

Spreading  rose  pink  and  gold 

Over  night. 

Here  from  the  waters  of  time 
Is  a  jeweled  drop 
Hanging  still, 
Hovering  over  eternity, 
Balanced  on  a  far  distant  hill ; 
A  slow  drop  waiting  to  fall; 
It  cannot — must  not — 
But  it  will. 

Just  one  brief  fleeting  moment, 
Caught  between  darkness  and  dawn; 
So  real! 
Just  like  you  .  .  . 

Now  it's  gone. 
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THE  WHITE  SHIRT 

by  Virdena  Floyd 

It  was  the  year  1896.  It  was  spring.  Johnnie  had  just 
celebrated  the  happiest  birthday  of  his  life  in  a  huge  log 
house  of  three  rooms  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  Gosh ! 
Fifteen  years  of  his  life  had  passed  away,  and  they  had 
been  years  filled  to  overflowing  with  work  and  play.  John- 
nie remembered  following  a  plow  when  he  was  nine.  There 
had  been  fishing  and  swimming  in  the  old  pond  down  in 
the  pasture  lot. 

"Boy!  Ain't  life  good?"  Johnnie  said  to  himself  as  he 
lay  there,  his  wide  open  eyes  peering  into  the  darkness. 
This  very  day,  June  1,  1896,  had  been  the  grandest  day  of 
all  his  life.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  he  could  see  the  dinner 
table — chicken,  dumplings,  chocolate  cake,  and  more  good 
things  to  eat.  Uncle  Harry  and  his  family  had  come  over 
especially  for  his  birthday.  They  had  all  eaten  until  John- 
nie began  to  wonder  if  anyone  would  burst.  Johnnie  had 
felt  that  he  loved  the  whole  world  and  everything  in  it. 
When  Bessie,  the  mother  of  the  twin  baby  lambs,  had  come 
to  the  kitchen  door  and  asked  for  something  to  eat,  Johnnie 
had  given  her  a  piece  of  chocolate  cake — the  best  thing  on 
the  table. 

Johnnie  still  felt  that  he  loved  the  whole  world.  But  why 
shouldn't  he?  He  opened  his  eyes.  His  new  white  shirt! 
That  alone  would  make  him  happy.  But  maybe  he  had 
been  dreaming.  Maybe,  after  all,  he  did  not  really  have  a 
white  shirt.  He  pinched  himself.  It  hurt.  But  he  must 
be  sure.  He  raised  himself  on  an  arm;  he  descended  from 
the  bed  of  feathers.  He  walked  to  the  line  across  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room.  On  this  line  were  his  clothes.  There  was 
the  white  shirt.  A  white  shirt!  And  tomorrow  would  be 
Sunday.  He  wouldn't  have  to  wait  long  to  wear  his  white 
shirt.    He  wouldn't  mind  the  four-mile  walk  to  the  meeting. 

At  four-thirtv  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"Son!"  came  the  voice  of  his  father.  "Up  from  thar." 
There  was  pounding  on  the  door. 

"Comin!"  Johnnie,  for  the  second  time  since  retiring, 
descended  from  the  bed  of  feathers. 

Again  he  walked  to  the  line  across  the  corner  of  his 
room.  Again  he  fondled  his  white  shirt.  He  took  it  from 
the  line.  He  held  it  up  and  looked  at  it  until  he  heard  his 
dad  calling  the  cows. 

"Time  I'm  goin !"  he  said  as  he  placed  the  dear  shirt  on 
top  of  his  Sunday  overalls. 

He  put  on  the  faded,  patched  overalls  and  brown  home- 
spun shirt,  and  he  smiled  as  he  compared  the  outfit  with 
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his  dress  clothes. 

His  big,  bare  feet  went  soundlessly  into  the  kitchen. 
His  mother,  flour  to  her  elbows,  glanced  at  him  fondly. 

"Mornin',  ma,"  was  his  greeting,  as  he  took  his  milk 
buckets  from  the  pegs  that  were  above  the  kitchen  table. 

"How  air  ye  this  har  bright  Sunday  morning?"  his 
mother  asked. 

"Rarin'  to  go,"  her  son  answered.  He  laughed  uproar- 
iously at  the  goodness  of  all  things  and  went  dashing  out 
to  the  barn. 

"Time  ye  air  a-gittin'  har."  His  dad  came  down  the  lad- 
der from  the  loft,  an  arm  full  of  hay. 

"Let  me  have  that  thar  hay."  Johnnie  put  his  buckets 
on  the  ground  and  took  the  hay  from  the  arms  of  his 
father. 

"A  right  smart  boy,  ye  air,"  his  father  said,  and  Johnnie 
kicked  over  a  milk  bucket  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 

He  milked  with  both  hands,  his  bucket  between  his 
knees.  He  sang,  keeping  time  with  his  hands  and  feet. 
The  milk  slopped  over  the  sides  of  the  bucket,  the  cow 
kicked,  and  his  three-legged  stool  fell  over,  but  Johnnie 
laughed.  He  sprawled  on  the  ground.  Milk  was  in  his 
eyes,  and  the  cow's  foot  just  did  touch  his  nose,  but  his 
song  was  not  interrupted. 

He  went  whistling  to  the  house.  He  deposited  his  three 
buckets  of  milk  on  the  back  porch  and  then  strained  the 
milk  through  a  snow-white  flour  sack. 

"Look  at  that  thar  sun,"  Johnnie  said  as  he  dropped 
an  arm  full  of  wood  behind  the  stove.  "Time  we  air 
a-startin'  to  meetin'." 

"So  'tis,"  the  mother  said  as  she  rushed  into  the  kitchen 
to  black  her  shoes. 

Johnnie  stood  watching  his  mother.  She  put  her  shoes 
on  the  table.  She  lifted  a  "cap"  from  the  back  of  the 
stove. 

"Give  me  a  spoonful  of  lard,"  she  said  as  she  turned 
the  "cap"  upside  down. 

Johnnie  gave  her  the  lard,  and  she  proceeded  to  black 
her  shoes  with  the  combined  ingredients — lard  and  soot. 

Johnnie  walked  proudly  along.  Not  one  of  the  half 
dozen  boys  walking  with  him  had  mentioned  the  white 
shirt,  but  Johnnie  knew  that  they  had  noticed  it  and  en- 
vied him.  Only  one  of  the  other  boys  had  a  white  shirt. 
But  life  was  good  to  Johnnie.  She  had  given  him  a  white 
shirt. 

"Johnnie,  thar  comes  Sallie."  All  of  the  boys  saw  her 
and  called  her  name.  All  of  them  told  Johnnie  that  she 
was  coming. 
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Last  Sunday  Johnnie  had  said  something  foolish,  but 
today  he  thrust  his  chin  a  little  higher  and  walked  on, 
looking  straight  ahead.  He  said  nothing  at  all.  Sallie 
would  notice  him  anyway.    He  had  a  new  white  shirt. 

"Wanta  ride?"  Sallie's  father  stopped  the  wagon  by 
pulling  both  the  lines  and  the  rope  that  extended  along  the 
wagon  from  the  brakes. 

The  boys  started  climbing  in.  Johnnie  looked  up  and 
saw  Sallie.  She  was  looking  at  him  with  admiration.  Or 
was  she?  No.  It  was  the  shirt.  Then  her  eyes  met  his 
and  she  smiled.     Down  went  his  chin. 

"Come  on,  Johnnie.  We'll  let  ye  set  next  to  Sallie." 
The  boys  were  laughing. 

Johnnie  climbed  into  the  wagon. 

"Sech  a  purty  shirt,"  Sallie  whispered. 

Johnnie  looked  down  at  her  sitting  there  beside  him  on 
the  board  that  had  been  placed  across  the  wagon. 

"She  is  so  purty,"  he  said  to  himself.  He  glanced  at 
her  hands.  They  were  brown  hands,  roughened  by  hours 
of  work.  He  wanted  to  touch  those  hands,  but  he  dare  not. 
Then  he  did  the  unexpected.  He  lifted  her  hand  and  held 
it  between  his  own.  There  was  a  cough — a  cough  from  her 
father.  Johnnie  dropped  the  hand  and  stammered  "I'm 
sorry,"  in  answer  to  the  cough.    The  wagon  rolled  on. 

Johnnie  waited  for  Sallie  at  the  church  house  door. 
She  had  promised  Johnnie  not  to  ride  home  in  the  wagon 
but  to  walk  with  him. 

They  walked  toward  the  "shoebench."  Sallie  sat  down 
on  the  long  wooden  bench  and  put  her  foot  on  the  lower 
bench.  Johnnie  untied  her  shoes.  She  removed  them  and 
the  knitted  stockings.  She  stuffed  the  stockings  deep  into 
the  toe  of  her  shoe.  She  left  the  shoes  there  and  stood, 
waiting  for  Johnnie  to  fling  them  across  his  shoulder  as 
all  the  other  boys  did.  Then  it  was  that  Johnnie  hated 
etiquette.  What  if  the  boy  should  carry  his  girl  friend's 
shoes  home?  Weren't  they  blackened  with  soot?  And  if 
one  had  a  white  shirt,  how  long  would  it  stay  that  way 
if  soot-blackened  shoes  were  flung  across  it?  Sallie  could 
just  carry  her  own  shoes! 

Sallie  waited.  The  last  couple  had  just  gone.  Johnnie 
looked  down  the  road,  and  he  could  see  several  couples. 
The  boys  were  tall,  wearing  blue  overalls  and  white  or  blue 
shirts.  And  across  the  shoulder  of  each  was  a  pair  of 
blackened  shoes.  Johnnie  could  see  that  the  shirts  were 
becoming  black  too,  and  he  did  not  want  his  shirt  black. 

"Yo'  carry  yor  own  shoes,"  Johnnie  said. 

"Carry  my  own  shoes  "  Sallie  had  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing. 
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"Yeah." 

"I  will  not.     Yo'  will." 

"Come  on.  Get  yor  shoes."  And  Johnnie  started  across 
the  churchyard. 

Sallie  was  furious.  She  raved.  She  called  Johnnie  a 
lazy,  no  account,  stuck-up  fool.  But  Johnnie  walked  on. 
When  he  reached  the  road,  Sallie  picked  up  her  shoes  and 
followed  him. 

They  walked  along  together,  neither  saying  a  word. 
Together  they  waded  water  and  plodded  through  the  mud. 
Why  did  girls  wear  shoes  anyway?  If  they  walked  they 
had  to  carry  them  to  and  from  meetin'.  Why  wear  them? 
He  asked  Sallie,  but  her  "Shet  up"  was  so  loud  that  Johnnie 
"shet  up." 

Johnnie  saw  Sallie's  mother  in  the  door.  It  was  not 
until  then  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  carried  the  shoes. 
He  offered  to  take  them,  but  Sallie  made  a  face  at  him. 
Sallie's  mother  walked  into  the  yard. 

"Johnnie  Smith,"  she  screamed  at  him,  "that  1  should 
live  to  see  the  day  that  yo'  would  treat  my  little  gal  like 
this!" 

Johnnie  hung  his  head.    Sallie  ran  into  the  house. 

"Jes'  cause  yo'  has  a  new  white  shirt  is  no  sign  that 
yo'  is  too  good  to  carry  my  gal's  shoes.  You  big,  lazy  bum, 
yo'  cad,  yo'  doggoned.  big-headed  ape — !" 

She  might  have  gone  on  thus  for  hours,  but  Johnnie 
cleared  his  throat  and  said,  "I  is  not  even  sorry."  He  hesi- 
tated a  moment  and  then  ran. 

She  stood  there  with  clenched  fists.  She  would  get 
even  with  that  Johnnie  Smith.  She  went  into  the  house 
to  console  her  daughter  by  telling  her  just  how  badly  she 
had  been  treated. 

Johnnie  ran  several  yards.  Then  he  stopped.  He 
laughed.  He  went  on — whistling.  What  did  he  care  about 
girls  anyway?  He  had  a  new  white  shirt.  He  walked 
briskly  on,  whistling  and  singing  in  turns. 


THE  CORPSE  ON  THE  BED 

by  Clyde  Lewis 

The  night  after  the  conference  with  the  labor  officials 
and  the  directors,  G.  P.  Rawlins  found  it  difficult  to  sleep. 
At  two  o'clock  he  decided  to  get  up  and  get  some  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  for  his  indigestion. 

He  had  just  snapped  on  the  light  and  was  rubbing  his 
left  foot  against  the  calf  of  his  right  leg  when  he  saw  the 
corpse  in  his  bed. 

The  corpse  was  lying  on  top  of  the  coverlet.     There 
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was  a  pair  of  heavy  shoes  on  its  feet,  and  it  was  clad  in 
blue  overalls  that  were  dirty  with  coal  smut.  At  the  neck 
was  a  red  handkerchief,  and  above  the  neck  .  .  . 

G.  P.  Rawlins  stood  looking  at  the  corpse,  especially  at 
the  face.  The  face  was  swarthy,  caked  with  cold  sweat 
and  dirt,  and  smeared  all  over  with  blood.  There  was 
blood  congealed  in  the  hollows  of  the  eyes  that  were  shining 
in  the  dim  light  like  gray  ivory,  and  there  was  blood  matter 
in  the  hair.  It  was  a  Pollack's  face,  stolid,  stupid,  and 
bashed  in  over  the  right  ear  so  that  the  skull  showed  white 
through  the  bruised  flesh. 

G.  P.  Rawlins  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  the  thing. 
He  had  only  seen  dead  bodies  stretched  out  in  funeral  par- 
lors. He  had  never  seen  a  big  Pollack  fireman  whose 
brains  had  been  beaten  out  with  a  billy.  After  starting  to 
ring  for  his  valet  and  thinking  better  of  it,  he  reached  out 
and  touched  one  of  the  legs.  A  muscle  rolled  like  rubber 
under  his  finger,  and  he  shrank  back  shivering  and  blub- 
bering with  fear.  He  looked  away  from  the  bed,  steeled 
himself,  and  turned  off  the  light.  Then  he  snapped  it  on 
again.    The  corpse  was  still  on  the  bed. 

He  turned  off  the  light  and  went  out  onto  his  penthouse 
roof.  The  night  was  cold,  but  the  stone  railing  was  even 
colder  to  his  hands.  Down  on  the  street,  far  below,  he 
could  see  the  lights  of  automobiles  darting  like  lightning 
bugs.  Directly  across  from  him  there  was  an  advertise- 
ment in  lights  showing  a  beer  bottle  being  poured  into  a 
glass.  It  was  late,  but  there  was  a  party  on  a  roof  below 
him.  There  was  an  orchestra,  and  a  girl  singer  in  a  blue 
dress.  Her  husky  voice  came  floating  up  to  him  along  with 
the  laughter  and  the  applause. 

G.  P.  Rawlins  sniffed  and  rubbed  a  hand  over  the  top 
of  his  head  which  was  almost  bald. 

"I  was  dreaming."  he  said  to  himself. 

Still,  he  didn't  go  back  inside.  He  had  to  work  things 
out.  and  the  process  went  something  like  this: 

"I  am  G.  P.  Rawlins,  this  is  my  apartment .  .  .  those 
neople  down  there  are  a  lot  of  damned  fools  carrying  on 
like  that. .  .But  I  am  dreaming;  that  couldn't  have  been 
real,  what  I  saw  is  there.  .  .things  like  that  don't  happen 
. .  .  Now  there's  that  beer  ad  and  here's  this  cold  stone 
railing. .  .I'm  in  my  night  shirt  out  here,  and  I'll  probably 
catch  cold.  .  .Besides  I  had  the  door  locked,  and  there 
couldn't  have  been  a  dead  man  in  overalls  in  my  bed .  . . 
Blood  all  over!... God!  What  the  hell  was  it?  I  must 
have  been  dreaming,  lots  of  people  do  things  like  that 
every  day . .  .  But  I'll  go  back  in  there  and  go  to  sleep . . .  Too 
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much  work  and  I'm  nervous . . .  No  use  acting  like  a  fool 
. . .  Now  I'll  go  on  back  in  there ..." 

He  pulled  at  his  mustache,  as  he  had  a  habit  of  doing, 
and  started  back  toward  the  door.  He  walked  leaning  far 
back  with  his  stomach  sticking  out  in  front  of  him  the  way 
he  always  walked  into  the  office.  Inside,  the  floor  felt 
warm  to  his  feet.  He  spent  a  few  seconds  groping  across 
the  room,  feeling  his  way  to  the  light.  He  threw  the 
switch  and  looked  resolutely  at  the  bed. 

It  was  empty.  The  cover  was  exactly  as  he  had  left 
it.    There  was  no  sign  of  a  Pollack  with  a  bashed-in  skull. 

G.  P.  Rawlins  sighed  and  sank  down  on  the  bed.  There 
was  sweat  glistening  between  three  hairs  that  were  hang- 
ing over  his  forehead.  His  shoulders  were  shaking,  his 
toes  were  bent  tight,  and  he  was  patting  in  erratic  rhythm 
with  both  feet. 

"I  need  a  drink,"  he  said  aloud  to  himself. 

He  got  up,  found  his  slippers,  and  put  on  a  robe.  Then 
he  went  to  a  cabinet  and  took  out  the  scotch  and  soda. 
While  he  was  mixing  the  drink  he  didn't  look  at  the  bed, 
but  just  before  raising  the  glass,  he  turned  and  looked 
again. 

The  bed  was  as  he  had  seen  it  last. 

"Imagination,"  said  G.  P.  Rawlins. 

He  mixed  another  drink,  took  a  cigar  from  the  cabinet, 
and  went  back  out  on  the  roof.  The  stars  were  out,  and 
while  he  lit  his  cigar  and  leaned  back  on  the  red  leather 
divan,  a  comet  shot  across  the  sky. 

That  was  the  first  time  that  G.  P.  Rawlins  had  ever 
noticed  a  shooting  star.  And  it  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  sat  in  the  dark  by  himself  to  look  at  the  sky  and  feel 
the  distant  sighing  of  time  with  the  wind.  He  had  never 
bothered  to  wonder  about  anvthing:  he  had  never  had 
time.  Now  he  was  surprised  at  himself  and  a  little  shaken 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  beer  bottle  was  still  pouring 
the  electric  foam. 

While  he  was  sitting  there  he  began  to  talk  to  himself. 

"Damned  funny,"  he  kept  saying.  "I  could  even  feel 
the  thing.    But  that  shows  you.     Damned  funny  though." 

Macon  was  waiting  for  him  when  he  got  to  the  office 
next  morning.  He  crushed  a  cigarette  out  in  the  ash  tray 
and  jerked  his  head  toward  a  door. 

"Reporters,"  he  said. 

"What  do  they  want?" 

Macon  picked  up  a  newspaper  and  tossed  it  on  the  long 
black  desk.  "That  guy  Savok  that  one  of  the  cops  hit  yes- 
terday. He  died  this  morning.  This  is  going  to  be  a  pretty 
nasty  mess." 
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G.  P.  Rawlins  stared  at  the  paper,  cleared  his  throat, 
passed  one  hand  over  his  eyes.  But  the  picture  was  laugh- 
ing at  him.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  Pollack,  the  same  one 
that  he  had  seen  on  his  bed,  only  now  there  was  no  blood 
or  white  shining  skull. 

Macon  was  looking  over  his  shoulder.  "That's  Savok," 
he  offered,  with  a  laugh,  as  if  the  idea  were  amusing.  "You 
remember  him.  Raised  a  lot  of  hell  in  the  unions  some 
time  ago." 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly.    "Yes,  I  remember  him  now." 

"He  hated  your  guts,"  Macon  said. 

G.  P.  Rawlins  sat  down  at  his  desk.  He  looked  at  the 
wall  at  a  graph  of  production  for  the  past  year,  and  finally 
out  of  the  window. 

Macon  was  shoving  papers  in  front  of  him.  "The  Gov- 
ernor's sending  the  militia.  They'll  be  here  by  one  o'clock 
at  the  latest." 

"Militia?" 

"It's  this  Savok  business,"  said  Macon.  "They're  mad 
as  hell.  About  five  thousand  are  in  the  streets  around 
the  plant.  A  lot  came  in  from  Saylor  and  Irvine.  We're 
going  to  have  to  protect  ourselves." 

"They  can't  do  anything  with  five  thousand,"  said  G.  P. 

"The  militia  will  have  tear  gas  and  machine  guns,"  said 
Macon. 

G.  P.  Rawlins  shook  his  head.     "No  machine  guns." 

"Why  not?  It'll  only  scare  'em  a  little.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  scare  'em." 

"For  Christ  sake!"  yelled  Rawlins.  "We  don't  have 
to  turn  machine  guns  on  people,  do  we?  No  sense  in  that." 
He  suddenly  saw  hundreds  of  them  in  blue  overalls  lying 
on  the  ground  with  blood  running  from  little  holes  in  their 
chests  and  temples. 

"Isler  wired  already  this  morning  from  Washington," 
said  Macon.     "Nothing  doing.     Congress  had  adjourned." 

"Get  me  Benny  on  the  phone,"  he  told  Macon. 

He  threw  the  paper  in  the  waste  basket,  frowned,  and 
snapped  a  switch  on  his  desk. 

"Bring  me  the  record  of  yesterday's  meeting  and  get 
rid  of  those  damned  reporters." 

"Here's  Benny,"  said  Macon. 

He  took  the  telephone,  still  frowning.  "Listen,  Benny, 
it's  all  off . . .  Now  I  know  what  I'm  doing,  Benny . .  .  You 
stay  in  there  and  feed . . .  This  thing  is  getting  big.  We 
can't  afford  it.    You  do  what  I  tell  you  . . ." 

He  turned  to  Macon.  "Down  six  and  a  half  at  ten 
o'clock." 

Macon  looked  worried. 
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G.  P.  slammed  the  phone  back  on  his  desk  and  bit  his 
lip.    "We  can't  pay  ten  per  cent,"  he  said. 

"Allison  says  ten  or  nothing,"  said  Macon,  "He  says 
the  men  will  stay  out  a  year  if  they  have  to." 

"He'll  take  five,"  said  G.  P. 

That  afternoon,  after  three  hours  of  argument,  the 
strike  was  settled.  G.  P.  Rawlins  was  photographed  shak- 
ing hands  with  Allison,  and  later  getting  into  his  car  in  a 
blue  overcoat  and  derby.  The  evening  newspapers  carried 
headlines.  The  market  rallied,  and  Wroughtright  steel 
jumped  four  points  before  the  close  of  the  day's  business. 

G.  P.  Rawlins  had  saved  five  per  cent  and  ended  the 
strike,  which  meant  that  production  would  have  to  be 
speeded  up  and  prices  would  "have  to  be  raised.  The  in- 
vestors would  stay  satisfied  and  the  market  stable.  That 
night  the  men  went  home  happy. 

But  he  didn't  go  back  to  his  house  behind  the  iron  fence 
and  the  hedge,  overlooking  the  river.  He  drove  through 
the  streets,  past  candy  stores  and  children  playing  house 
ball,  to  a  large  frame  house  set  back  on  a  terrace  above  a 
stone  wall,  where  there  was  an  iron  door  for  coal  to  be 
thrown  into  the  cellar. 

He  got  out  of  the  car,  told  the  chauffeur  to  wait,  and 
waddled  up  the  steps  to  the  front  door  of  Anton  Savok's 
house.  After  pushing  the  bell,  he  looked  straight  up  at 
the  top  of  the  vestibule,  wondering  how  old  the  house  was, 
and  trying  not  to  look  at  the  wreath  hanging  over  the  door 
bell. 

A  woman  came  to  the  door  in  a  brown  dress  with  a 
shell  clasp  in  front.  She  had  hair  that  was  turning  gray, 
and  a  fat  face  that  was  red  from  crying. 

"Did  you  want  to  look  at  An?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  do." 

She  let  him  in  and  started  to  take  his  coat.  The  house 
was  silent  and  dark  and  musty.  From  somewhere  came 
the  sickening  odor  of  flowers. 

He  stood  on  one  foot  and  said,  "Perhaps  you  don't  know 
me.     I'm  G.  P.  Rawlins." 

"He's  in  here,"  she  said. 

They  walked  across  a  worn  green  rug  that  had  brown 
flowers  on  it,  and  she  opened  a  light  oak  door  with  a  white 
knob. 

"There  he  is,"  she  said. 

He  walked  up  to  the  coffin.  It  was  silver,  lined  with 
some  sort  of  dark  red  stuff. 

There  was  a  big  wreath  of  roses  with  a  card  that  said, 
"From  the  boys."    On  the  floor  was  a  large  straw  basket 
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full  of  yellow  flowers,  and  there  were  more  all  over  the 
room.  He  stood  staring  at  Savok,  lying  there  in  a  brown 
worsted  suit,  white  shirt,  and  brown  tie  with  little  red 
spots.  The  Pole's  face  was  calm,  but  there  were  still  the 
lines  about  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  the  skin  looked  too 
dark  to  be  clean. 

"He's  dead,"  G.  P.  Rawlins  told  himself.  "Dead.  Dead. 
Dead.  He  couldn't  have  been  bleeding  on  my  bed  last 
night  .  .  ."    He  didn't  let  himself  think  anymore. 

Afterwards,  she  followed  him  out  of  the  room. 

"An  never  did  say  anything  about  you,"  she  said. 

"I  am  the  president  of  Wroughtright,"  he  told  her. 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "You're  Mr.  Rawlins."  She  looked  at 
the  floor  and  began  to  fool  with  the  clasp  on  her  dress. 
After  a  moment  she  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
An,  Mr.  Rawlins?" 

"He  was  a  good  man,"  G.  P.  Rawlins  managed  to  say. 
And  then  he  began  to  tell  her  how  grieved  the  company 
was.  How  grieved  were  the  paper  bonds,  the  ticker  tapes, 
the  price  lists,  and  the  securities.  How  grieved  were  piles 
of  raw  ore,  the  furnaces,  the  offices,  the  cranes,  and  loco- 
motives. Somehow,  talking  about  it  made  him  feel  better. 
He  could  forget  the  dead  man  lying  beside  him  when  dis- 
cussing something  clear  cut  and  factual.  "Don't  you  wor- 
ry," he  told  her.  "Wroughtright  will  see  that  you're  treat- 
ed fairly.  I'll  see  to  it  myself.  Meanwhile  you  receive 
your  husband's  regular  -salary  of — "  He  stopped  and 
thought.     " — a  hundred  forty-six  dollars  a  month." 

He  got  out  of  the  house  as  soon  as  possible.  The  dark 
old  house,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  cold  Pollack  lying  in  a 
coffin  made  him  feel  all  hollow. 

That  night  he  hadn't  been  asleep  very  long  when  he 
woke  up  with  his  shoulders  shaking  and  his  nails  clamped 
tight  in  his  dry  palms.  At  first  he  couldn't  be  sure  he  was 
awake. 

And  then  he  was  wide  awake.  There  was  something 
soft  and  cold  against  his  face.  There  was  a  horrible  odor 
of  sweat  and  spoiled  meat. 

He  screamed,  and  his  breath  almost  choked  him.  He 
lay  paralyzed,  clutching  the  satin  coverlet.  For  a  second 
he  could  sense  nothing;  then  there  was  a  clammy  flesh 
against  his  face ;  there  was  an  odor,  warm  and  nauseating, 
like  a  boiled  chicken  left  on  a  window  sill  in  the  sun,  ming- 
led with  the  stink  of  a  workingman's  clothes. 

As  soon  as  he  could  move,  he  leaped  from  the  bed  and 
turned  on  the  light. 

The  corpse  was  in  the  bed.  It  was  stripped  to  the 
waist;  there  were  bloody  goggles  over  its  eyes.     Again 
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he  could  see  slick  white  splinters  of  skull  sticking  through 
congealed  blood. 

He  had  been  lying  next  to  the  thing.  His  face  had  been 
against  its  neck.    Its  blood  was  on  his  nose! 

While  he  stood  there  like  a  stone,  barefooted  in  his 
nightshirt,  he  was  conscious  of  more  than  the  corpse  on 
the  baby  blue  coverlet.  All  at  once,  from  all  corners  of 
the  room,  he  saw  the  men  working  the  cranes,  feeding  the 
fires,  puddling  the  steel,  and  hammering  it  into  rails,  ma- 
chine parts,  and  boiler  plates.  He  heard  the  hiss  of  steel 
and  saw  the  white  hot  sparks  and  the  rollers  flattening 
the  ingots.  He  saw  backs,  arms,  and  bare  shoulders,  gleam- 
ing with  grime-caked  sweat.  He  saw  their  twisted  mouths, 
their  yellowed  teeth,  their  burning  eyes.  Their  voices, 
mingled  in  Dutch,  Slovene,  and  oath-choked  English,  were 
suddenly  very  clear  and  understandable.  He  heard  them 
say.  "Take  this  Pollack.  He  is  one  of  us,  one  of  your  chil- 
dren. He  has  spent  his  life  feeding  your  fires,  and  now 
they  have  smashed  his  head  with  a  stick  loaded  with  iron. 
He  was  yours — your  heart  and  your  lungs,  your  bone  and 
your  blood.  Now  take  your  Pollack.  Take  him  for  the  five 
percent." 

"I  don't  want  him,"  cried  G.  P.  Rawlins.  "It  wasn't 
my  fault.  I  tell  you  it  wasn't.  Take  him  back.  He's  not 
mine.    Take  him  back  .  .  ." 

When  his  valet  found  him  he  was  staring  at  the  empty 
bed,  and  muttering :  "I  don't  want  him.  Bury  him.  I  don't 
want  him.     He's  not  mine." 

The  next  day  Anton  Savok  was  buried  in  the  rain  while 
the  men  were  back  at  work  again  in  the  mills.  But  G.  P. 
Rawlins  had  to  be  attended  by  four  doctors,  who,  despite 
the  help  of  the  nurses,  could  not  keep  him  in  bed. 

The  case  of  Marie  Savok  versus  Wroughtright  Steel 
was  settled  in  court  six  months  later.  She  received  eight 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  the  payment  of  her  husband's 
funeral  expenses. 

And  three  years  later  G.  P.  Rawlins  died  of  pneumonia 
as  a  result  of  exposure.  He  had  escaped  from  the  sani- 
tarium during  a  snowstorm  and  attempted  to  dig  a  hole 
with  his  hands  and  an  empty  coffee  can. 


HE  WAS  TOO  OLD 

by  Victoria  Yates 


He  was  too  old! 

He  sat  at  his  desk  where  he  had  sat  for  the  past  forty 
years,  but  this  time  with  head  bowed — a  white-haired  old 
man  whose  head  had  never  bowed  to  anything  before  ex- 
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cept  his  God.  The  sun's  last  shadows  of  evening  were 
slowly  drifting-  into  the  room — and  the  ghosts  of  his  stu- 
dents filed  in  and  took  their  seats.  The  room  was  crowded 
...  it  was  filled  to  overflowing  .  .  .  many  could  not  even 
get  in — his  students.  Forty  years  of  watching  them  come 
and  go  and  return  to  reach  for  his  hand  .  .  .  each  year  he 
watched  for  a  few  more  grey  hairs  .  .  .  but  he  always  re- 
membered their  names  .  .  .  children's  names  .  .  .  Some  of 
them  had  grandchildren!  His  first  class  had  taken  a  few 
of  the  chairs — just  a  few,  for  there  weren't  many  of  them 
then.  There  weren't  many  teachers  here  then  either,  or 
buildings — or  much  of  a  town. 

As  the  college  grew,  so  did  his  classes  .  .  .  His  classes 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  had  been  so  full  .  .  .  Why  didn't 
the  janitor  bring  more  chairs?  .  .  .  Too  many  were  trying 
to  get  into  the  room,  too  many  wispy  shadows.  There  was 
Jack  in  his  uniform  just  as  he  was  the  last  time  he  saw 
him  before  he  went  across  .  .  .  He  came  to  see  him  and 
returned  a  book  of  poetry  .  . .  but  he  didn't  return.  Maybe 
that  was  the  reason  he  had  flunked  Jack's  son  when  he 
caught  him  cheating  and  then  had  taken  him  in  hand  and 
made  a  man  out  of  him.  One  can  do  so  much  by  teaching 
good  literature  .  .  . 

There  was  Betty  .  .  .  He  hadn't  seen  her  in  years,  but 
she  looked  as  she  did  the  first  time  he  saw  her,  smiling, 
gay,  not  crying  her  heart  out  as  she  was  one  time  when  he 
was  walking  through  the  adjoining  farm  .  .  .  He  could  see 
the  spot  if  he  would  but  turn  his  head  .  . .  but  he  was  afraid 
that  they  might  go  away .  .  .  anyway,  she  was  smiling  and 
gay  the  last  time  he  saw  her ;  he  had  seen  to  that. 

He  smiled  when  he  saw  that  big  "hulk  of  humanity,"  as 
he  used  to  call  him,  towering  above  everyone  else  in  the 
doorway.  He  had  taught  Butch  to  like  good  literature,  and 
Butch  in  return  had  taught  him  the  fundamentals  of  foot- 
ball .  .  .  both  of  them  had  gained  so  much.  He  was  the  last 
one  to  talk  to  Butch  before  he  died  .  . .  Why,  Butch  had  even 
sent  his  mother  out  of  the  room  so  that  he  could  talk  to  him 
...  It  was  as  if  he  had  been  his  son  .  .  .  he'd  never  had  any 
children  ...  he  had  thousands  of  them.  There  were  his 
children  ...  all  of  these  waiting  for  him  to  start  class  .  . .  too 
old  to  listen  to  a  failing  boy's  pitiful  tale  . . .  too  old  to  help 
the  stumbling  freshman  . . .  too  old  to  slip  a  five  dollar  bill 
into  some  needy  student's  pocket . . .  too  old  to  recite  Shake- 
speare and  watch  the  sophistication  leave  the  youngster's 
face  and  read  admiration  in  his  eyes. 

Jack  was  coming  up  to  his  desk. .  ."What's  the  matter, 
Jack  ?    Why  are  you  pulling  on  my  sleeve . . .  Jack,  what  is 
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it  that  seems  to  draw  us  away?    The  sun  is  blazing  in  the 
window  .  .  .  I'm  coming  .  .  ." 

The  head  was  on  the  desk . . .  His  desk  for  the  past  forty- 
years  .... 


THERE'S  SOMETHING  ABOUT  A  GARDEN 

by  Willa  Bailey 
It's  funny,  the  things  one  remembers  out  of  one's  child- 
hood— little  intimate,  half-forgotten  happenings  shrouded 
in  violet  shadows  of  forgetfulness.  I  remember  the  lily  of 
the  valley  bed  in  deep  shade  in  the  early  morning,  the  feel 
of  cold  wet  grass  against  my  bare  toes  as  I  wandered  out 
at  dawn,  the  heavenly  fragrance  of  tiny  white  bells  half- 
hidden  in  protecting  blue-green  leaves.  I  remember  a  large 
wild  flower  of  the  mallow  family  brought  in  from  the  deep 
swamp  by  a  busy  farmer  father ;  the  rose  garden,  the  sweet 
williams  and  the  sweet  peas  that  bloomed  luxuriantly,  lov- 
ingly tended  by  a  homesick  Kentucky  woman.  There  was 
a  grape  arbor  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  though  grapes  do 
not  belong  to  the  rich  Louisiana  soil.  In  my  mother's  rose 
garden  was  one  large  pink  radiance  bush  which  I  claimed  as 
my  own.  Under  it  were  buried  two  of  the  first  pets  I  ever 
had,  a  chicken  and  a  tiny  baby  rabbit. 
Always  I  have  loved  gardens.  They  need  not  be  formal 
gardens.  I  once  loved  to  ride  astride  in  front  of  my  father 
to  visit  the  cypress  swamp.  The  sight  of  Cherokee  roses 
and  honeysuckle,  magnolia  blossoms  and  honey  locusts 
brings  back  vivid  pictures  of  long  hot  days  spent  on  the 
farm  at  home.  I  like  people  who  make  gardens,  too,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  kinship  among  people  who  love  the  soil. 
The  feel  of  warm  moist  earth  on  my  fingers  brings  joy 
to  my  heart,  and  I  can  not  see  how  anyone  can  forego  this 
pleasure  for  the  sake  of  white  hands.  But  then,  I  can  not 
half  see  a  material,  a  paper,  even  a  painting  without 
touching  it.  It  is  because  people  need  to  draw  strength 
from  the  soil,  courage  to  endure  in  the  face  of  failure  that 
one  sees  even  in  the  poorest  huts  a  crack  filled  with  violets, 
a  resplendent  geranium  in  a  tin  can,  a  neglected  petunia, 
or  a  tumble-down  fence  covered  with  rainbow-hued  morn- 
ing glories. 

I  have  known  several  lonely  people  who  made  their 
gardens  the  panacea  of  their  many  cares,  problems  and 
disappointments.  In  a  garden  there  is  peace.  One  has 
the  privilege  of  being  alone  in  his  garden,  or  he  may  share 
it  with  his  friends.  Christ  prayed  in  the  garden.  Probably 
there  was  no  man  more  sensitive  to  earthly  beauty  than 
He.  You  can  see  Him  as  he  fought  His  own  battle  there 
under  the  dark  sky,  among  the  old,  old  olive  trees.  They  may 
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have  lent  Him  a  little  of  their  strength  as  any  beautiful 
thing  can  do.  Anyhow,  there  is  a  need  in  each  of  us  for 
the  esthetic.  In  some  it  amounts  to  a  painful  craving 
which  continues  to  develop  until  it  fills  one's  whole  being 
with  hunger,  or  perhaps  despair.  We  may  not  kill  such  a 
desire  without  killing  a  necessary  part  of  ourselves.  But 
I've  philosophized  enough ;  I  must  get  back  to  gardens. 

A  mans'  garden  is  one  key  to  his  character.  One  may 
know,  if  one  knows  flowers  and  men,  how  each  man's  flow- 
ers grew.  One  has  a  gardener,  or  a  flock  of  gardeners, 
another  a  little  rented  plot  of  ground,  and  naturally,  their 
methods  are  not  the  same.  Sometimes  we  find  only  hardy 
common  annuals,  and  that  speaks  to  the  flower  lover.  He 
knows  that  there  is  limited  time  for  the  garden,  limited  in- 
terest, or  very  limited  funds  and  ingenuity.  If  we  find 
grounds  tended  only  by  professional  landscape  designers 
and  gardeners  who  work  only  because  they  get  paid,  the 
garden  may  be  beautiful,  but  it  will  lack  soul.  Occasionally 
you  find  a  hidden  garden  plot  containing  old-fashioned 
flowers:  lilacs,  clove  pinks,  June  and  Tiger  lilies,  "flags," 
cabbage  roses,  honeysuckle,  sweet  marjoram,  lemon  ver- 
bena. Most  of  the  time,  however,  a  garden  like  this  is  only 
read  about  in  books.  If  a  garden  is  all  hodge-podge,  tall 
flowers,  short  ones,  all  of  them  very  carelessly  arranged, 
you  know  that  the  gardener  is  inexperienced  or  that  he  is 
working  for  a  natural  appearance,  or  maybe  that  he  has 
small  children  who  love  to  help  open  the  seed  packets,  or 
that  he  is  a  paid  gardener  and  a  novice.  A  combination  of 
two  or  more  explanations  may  apply.  The  selection  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  garden  lives  shows  something  of  the 
gardener's  condition  in  life.  The  way  the  garden  is  laid 
out  indicates  the  care  given  to  the  planning,  arrangement, 
and  the  type  of  taste  used  in  its  birth  and  training.  Are 
there  in  the  garden  streams  pools,  bird  baths,  fountains, 
statuary,  rock  gardens,  bird  nouses,  etc.?  And  do  these 
convenient  devices  of  man  and  nature  clutter  and  crowd 
the  landscaping,  leaving  little  room  for  flowers,  grass,  and 
the  gardener?  Now,  my  reader,  have  you  decided  what 
your  gossipy  garden  tells  the  neighbors?  Can  it  be  proud 
of  you,  or  must  it  change  the  subject  quickly  whenever  you 
are  mentioned? 

A  garden  speaks  of  your  temperament,  too;  it  shows 
the  kind  of  care  it  has  received  in  the  way  it  responds. 
Luck  with  flowers  depends  upon  a  person's  giving  the 
proper  care  at  the  proper  time.  Greenhouse  flowers  do  not 
just  grow;  the  caretakers  have  to  be  doubly  careful  of 
them.  Greenhouse  flowers  are  much  like  precocious  chil- 
dren.    Oftentimes  the  beauty  and  quick  growth  results  in 
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a  very  devitalized  plant,  yet  the  men  who  raise  them  know 
how  to  force  them  just  as  far  as  is  wise.  I  delight  in  roam- 
ing through  strange  grounds  at  will.  I  have  never  been 
thrown  out  yet.  Maybe  I  shall  be,  but  I  believe  that  there 
is  that  about  me  which  will  save  me  when  among  strange 
and  irate  gardeners  which  corresponds  to  the  trait  which 
has  prevented  any  dog  from  biting  me,  or  offering  to  molest 
me  so  far. 


PASSING 

by  Johnny  B.  Center 
Am  I  the  only  one  that  sadly  sings 
Above  your  torn-up  mound,  your  scarred-up  grave, 
Upon  the  sultry  air,  the  smoking,  gaseous  air, 
Amidst  the  thunder  and  the  roar  of  winds, 
The  praise  of  your  heroic  price — your  life — 
And  utters  curses  of  those  who  made  you  pay 
That  price  upon  this  foreign  field? 
Was  it  but  twenty  years  ago  that  nations  met 
And  pledged  their  sacred  trusts  that  ne'er  again 
Would  brothers  grapple  in  the  bloody  muck 
On  battle  fields  outstretched  beneath  the  sun 
To  satisfy  the  greeds  of  petty  men, 
Of  greedy  kings  and  domineering  dreamers ; 
That  ne'er  again  would  missiles  fly  and  spill 
Against  some  lonely  cemetery  wall 
Untimely  ends  for  youths,  the  sages  of  the  morn; 
That  ne'er  again  would  heavens  burst  asunder 
And  cover  deep  the  grass  with  flakes  of  ashes; 
That  ne'er  again  would  cannon  roar  and  spit 
Its  flame  upon  a  healthy,  growing  race ; 
That  henceforth  men  might  think  and  live  in  peace, 
That  industries  might  flourish,  arts  increase? 

So  sleep,  my  men, 

Deep  in  your  grave  of  blood  and  swollen  worms, 
Beneath  the  wailing  sounds  of  men  at  war, 
Beneath  the  sod  where  dictatorial  devils 
Salute  and  stamp  the  earth,  your  bloody  grave, 
With  cloven  hoofs  all  shod  with  steel! 
Though  you  be  dead,  there  yet  will  be 
Ere  morn  has  passed  away  my  company! 
So  sleep,  my  men,  the  bivouac's  yet  to  come 
When  nations  all  shall  learn  that  war  is  hell, 
A  rottening  of  flesh,  a  bleeding  of  men, 
An  all-consuming  fire,  civilization's  end! 

I'll  join  you,  men,  to  feed  the  starving  worms 
When  the  trumpets  blow  upon  the  rasping  air, 
And  trembling,  shaking  o'er  the  top  I  go. 
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SONG  OF  SADNESS 

by  Glyn  W.  Davis 

Brown  leaf  that  fades  in  fall 

of  year  .  .  . 

Sepia  messenger  of  approaching 

snow  .  .  . 

Must  you  drip  down  like  a 

falling  tear? 

Must  you  float  down  so  quiet 

and  slow, 

That  none  may  hear? 

Crinkled  pattern  of  Autumn's 

dress  .  .  . 

Brown  leaf  that  fades  in  fall 

of  year  .  .  . 

Must  you  end  your  secret 

quest? 

And  fall  forgotten,  like  a 

lover's  tear, 

That  none  may  hear? 


NIGHT  DOWN  HOME 

by  Lucile  Nunnelley 

If  you  like  my  land  in 

a  cool,  green  coat, 
Trimmed  by  the  shades  of 

golden  twilight, 
Blessed  by  the  chant  of 

lonely  frogs 
And  the  sob  of  owls  in 

the  deepening  night — 
If  grey  fog,  and  blue  hills 

tug  your  soul 
And  you  love  the  whispers 

of  my  creek 
As  it  runs  into  the 

blue-gold  sky, 
You  and  I  have  a 

world  to  seek. 
The  bob  white  calls ;  give 

me  your  hand — 
We  can  travel  this 

Moon-flooded  land! 
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FOREWORD 

Each  year  the  Canterbury  Club  of  East- 
ern State  Teachers  College  sponsors  a  maga- 
zine, BELLES  LETTRES,  devoted  to  student 
writing.  Having  endeavored  to  uphold  the 
high  standards  of  preceding  volumes  of 
BELLES  LETTRES,  we,  the  editors,  present 
Volume  Six,  sincerely  hoping  that  its  readers 
will  receive  it  favorably 


OF  TIME  AND  CROSSES  OF  WOOD 

by  Johnny  Center 

Time  will  come  slowly  and  go 
Slowly  into  the  blurring  mirage  of  eternity, 
Leaving  its  evernlling  footsteps  in  the  shallow  sands 
And  shadows  upon  the  stripped  wall  of 

nothingness. 
It  will  come  as  the  eager  lover  with  his  flowers 

fresh  from  morning  gardens, 
And  leave  them  sprawled  on  the  wrinkled 

bed  of  his  spent  lover — 
Leave  the  withered  remains  of  high  promises 
And  the  perfume  of  musty  word  to  linger  in 

the  stale  halls. 
No  matter;  time  will  come  and  it  will  go 
And  leave  things. 

But  I  think  these  will  always  stand, 
These  praying  crucified  crosses  of  wood  on  this 

battlefield, 
Stark  and  nude  against  the  tiring  sun 

and  the  weeping  skies. 
Sad  tributes  to  logic,  weak  prayers  for  the  dreamers, 
And  vacant  praises  for  the  valiant  bones 

beneath,  marking  white  the  clay. 
I  think  that  they  will  be  forever  standing. 
Stark  and  nude  against  the  sun  and  skies, 
These  praying,  crucified  crosses  of  wood ! 


LOOK! 

by  Robert  Witt,  Jr, 


Look  at  the  desolate  waste  of  the  forest; 

See  the  blue  desert  of  the  sky, 

Splattered  here  and  there  by  moving  cloud  mirages. 

Look  not  for  a  mirage  as  a  goal, 

But  look  farther  to  the  tall  pines, 

To  a  lush  oasis  where  cool,  clear  water 

Flows  over  the  stepping  stones  of  time 

To  cool  your  hot,  dusty  feet  as  you  climb 

The  narrow,  crooked  path  that  leads 

To  happiness,  success,  and  life. 
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AUTUMN  PRAYER 

by  Jane  Jones 

A  dim,  quiet  place,  peace  prevailing, 
A  great  organ  softly,  beautifully  singing, 
Sunlight  upon  a  burnished,  golden  head. 
Through  the  half -open  door  the  grandeur, 
The  rioting,  flaming,  thrilling  colors, 
The  glory,  beauty,  wonder  that  is  fall. 

0  Lord,  please  teach  me  more  of  beauty. 
Make  me  bigger  and  better  in  every  way. 
Open  my  eyes  that  I  may  see  more  clearly, 
My  soul  that  I  may  heed  great  Nature's  voice. 
Teach  me  anew,  lest  I  should  careless  grow, 
When  petty  hates  and  jealousies  distracts — 
Forget  to  search  always  for  beauty  and  truth, 
Twin  keys  to  the  door  of  life. 


FOR  JUDAS  ISCARIOT 

Philip  Hodge 

Poor  Judas  Iscariot,  God's  pawn, 
Your  spirit  moans  the  highroad; 
On  grassy  path  and  by-road ; 
With  silent  footsteps,  dawn  to  dawn. 

Your  soul,  loosed  from  its  body's  bonds, 
Goes  forever  searching,  questing, 
Stirred,  repentant  and  unresting, 
Past  flashing  brooks  and  still,  deep  ponds. 

For  centuries  your  feet  have  trod, 
Always  on  this  endless  quest; 
Bleeding  and  blistered,  sore,  distressed; 
Feeling  thorns  in  the  softest  sod. 

0  Judas,  we  do  remember 

The  sound  of  the  silver  clinking, 

The  dumb  dread  and  your  soul  shrinking ; 

The  pain  that  seared  like  a  red  ember. 

We  remember  your  anguished  leaving, 
Remember  well  when  some  deride; 
Remember  that  three  were  crucified; 
That  for  only  two  was  there  grieving. 
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DARK  SHADOW 

by  Harold  McConnell 

Tony  Balasco,  stepping  into  the  hallway,  trembling, 
stood  for  a  minute,  listening. 

What  was  that!  Tony  started  nervously,  found  himself 
shaking  from  head  to  foot  in  a  cold  panic  of  fear.  He  un- 
consciously brushed  the  familiar  doorknob  that  opened 
into  the  room  from  which  he  had  just  gone  out.  There  it 
was  again — the  noise  downstairs! 

The  hall  was  dreadfully  dark.  Disembodied  spirits  flew 
past  in  a  fit  of  passion ;  shadowy,  shapeless  things  scurried 
across  the  floor  and  disappeared  into  the  corner.  A  dark 
form  moved  in  the  shadows  by  the  steps. 

The  man  in  the  hall  took  a  step  forward.  His  heart 
pounded  wildly  beneath  his  chest ;  a  strange,  prickling  sen- 
sation seemed  to  be  clawing  at  the  back  of  his  neck.  One 
step,  two  steps  . . .  nearer  . . . 

A  shaking  hand  found  its  way  onto  the  stair  railing; 
the  shadows  moved  indiscernably,  then  wafted  away,  van- 
ishing.   Tony  started  down  the  stairs. 

He  knew  what  the  doctors  thought.  Fools !  They  whis- 
pered in  quiet  tones  behind  his  back;  one  of  them  openly 
declared  that  Tony  was  suffering  from  psychic  delusions, 
paranoia  he  had  called  it.    But  Tony  knew  better. 

They  hadn't  seen  those  little  shadows  that  moved  fur- 
tively about;  those  voices  that  spoke  in  silent  whispers. 
They  hadn't  seen  the  mock,  inhuman  images  that  appeared 
and  disappeared  at  lengthy  discourse  in  the  dark  hallway. 
They  hadn't  heard  His  voice. 

Tony's  foot  touched  the  bottom  step  now.  Nearer  in  the 
darkness  he  was  drawing  to  it.  Closer. . .  closer.  There  it 
was  again! 

A  sharp,  pealing  cry,  ending  in  a  low,  thrashing  moan 
echoed  throughout  the  house,  followed  by  a  dull,  scraping 
sound  nearby.  Tony  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  violent  fit 
of  epilepsy.  Cold  sweat  mostened  his  palms.  The  railing 
quivered  unsteadily  at  his  touch.  His  face  grew  hot  and 
ashen  in  that  moment;  whimperingly,  he  turned  away  and 
in  sheer  panic  began  to  ascend  the  stairs. .  .  It  was  no  use; 
they  would  never  let  him  rest.  Only  one  thing  to  do.  There 
was  a  gun  in  the  drawer  upstairs. 

Before  his  foot  had  touched  the  bottom  step,  a  voice 
spoke,  very  close  to  his  ear. 

"Wait!"  it  whispered  commandingly.  A  long  shadow 
seemed  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  Voice ;  Tony  lashed  out  and 
violently  struck  at  it,  then  turned  and  fled  up  the  steps. 

When  he  reached  the  door,  the  Voice  was  with  him 
again.    Something  cold  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"You  fool!"  the  Voice  hissed,  "what  are  you  going  to 
do?" 
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"  Kill  myself,"  Tony  chattered,  "Get  rid  of  you!" 
The  Voice  laughed  a  hollow,  mocking  laugh.     "Get  rid 
of  me?    Ha !    I  will  be  your  bosom  companion  if  you  do  it !" 
"Wha — what   do  you   mean?"     the   other  stammered 
frightenedly. 

"If  you  kill  yourself,"  the  Voice  continued,  "I  will  be 
with  you  always.  I  will  be  your  companion  in  death." 
Tony  stifled  a  long,  whimpering  sob.  "You  speak  to  me — 
you  have  a  voice — why  can't  I  see  you?" 

"I  am  not  a  material  being,"  the  Voice  replied,  "I  am 
but  a  figment  of  your  imagination,  yet  I  exist  because  I  am 
real  to  you." 

"Then  Dr.  Stevens  was  right,"  Tony  moaned.  "I  am 
hopelessly  insane." 

"Dr.  Stevens  was  right,"  the  Voice  replied  affirmatively. 
Tony  stood  leaning  against  the  hall  door  for  a  moment, 
trying  to  think.  The  gun  was  just  beyond  that  door.  One 
clean  shot  would  end  all  this  misery;  one  clean  shot  and 
there  would  be  no  more  shadowy,  unreal  beings.  Again  he 
fancied  he  could  perceive  a  rustling  movement  in  the  shad- 
ows ;  the  scraping  sound  came  once  more  from  downstairs. 
Very  quickly  he  made  the  decision.  He  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him,  crossed  in  the  darkness  to  a  small  table  and 
reached  into  the  drawer.  His  fingers  closed  welcomely 
around  a  cold,  metal  shape. 

A  shot  rang  out.  Tony  hesitatingly  laid  the  gun  down, 
opened  the  door  and  re-entered  the  hallway.  A  long  black 
shape  arose  from  the  staircase. 

"Who — who's  there?"  Tony  quavered. 
"It  is  I — your  friend,"  the  Voice  answered,  "I've  de- 
cided to  help  you." 
"Help  me?" 

"Yes.     I  shall  conquer  your  fear." 
"I — I  can't  believe  it,"  Tony  returned,  "You're  not  real. 
How  can  you  help  me?" 

"Simple,"  the  Voice  went  on,  "but  first  I  must  show  you 
something.    Follow  me — downstairs." 

The  long,  shadowy  form  moved  silently  down  the  hall- 
way, down  the  stairs  with  Tony  close  behind.  As  the  shad- 
ow moved,  Tony  could  hear  the  scraping  sound.  For  a 
moment  he  was  puzzled.  Mere  abstract  presences  can  make 
no  sound.  For  an  instant  he  was  tempted  to  ask  the  Voice 
about  it.  How  can  a  Voice  make  the  sound  of  moving  feet? 
The  two  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  now.  In  spite 
of  the  unquestionable  darkness,  the  shadow  was  more  dis- 
cernable;  soft,  padding  footsteps  accompanied  Tony's  own 
slow-moving  feet. 

"Voice,"  he  began,  then  broke  off.  But  how  could  a  voice 
walk?    It  was  all  very  puzzling. 

Tony  found  himself  going  into  the  kitchen ;  the  shadows 
before  him  were  less  dense.  Dark  shapes  that  were  dark 
only  for  an  instant  became  dim.    Tony's  labored  breathing 
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subsided  to  a  slight  degree  in  spite  of  the  horrifying  ordeal 
he  was  enduring.  How  could  a  voice  be  disassociated  from 
a  living  form?  What  could  such  a  creature  want  with 
him?  Dr.  Stevens  was  surely  right.  He  was  imagining 
it. 

"Wait!"  Tony  stopped  short  and  acted  on  inspiration. 
"If  you're  unreal,  I  can  put  you  out  of  existence  merely  by 
will  power.  If  you're  real,  I  can  put  you  out  of  existence 
with  THIS !"  His  groping  hand  had  quickly  contacted"  what 
it  sought ;  with  all  his  strength  he  hurled  the  terrible  thing 
in  his  hand — a  meat  cleaver — at  the  dark,  shadowy  form 
that  moved  unsteadily  a  few  feet  ahead  of  him.  A  sharp 
cry  of  pain  and  anguish  ended  in  a  drawn-out,  sob-choked 
gurgle.    Tony  heard  a  body  hit  the  floor. 

The  next  day  the  papers  carried  this  article: 

TWO  FOUND  SLAIN  IN  LONELY 
COUNTRYHOUSE 

Victim  of  psychic  depression  found  shot  in  bed- 
room; attending  physician,  Dr.  Harry  Stevens, 
found  stabbed  to  death  in  kitchen.  The  coroner's 
verdict  revealed  that  Tony  Belasco,  the  slain  man, 
died  of  self-inflicted  gunshot  wounds  at  approx- 
imately 2:10  A.  M.  The  death  of  psychiatrist 
Stevens,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined, 
was  said  to  have  occurred  at  2:15  A.  M. 
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LOVE 

by  Leona  Dishon  Douglas 

Love, 

You  are  a  Japanese  lantern 

Lighting  my  garden  of  memories. 

Shine  on 

Without  a  shadow 

While  my  thoughts  do  a 

Minuet 

Beneath  your  fragile  glow. 

TO  RUBY 

by  Johnny  B.  Center 

The  things  I  love  I  love — the  morning  skies 

That  flaunt  their  lips  of  red,  the  springtime  rain 

That  falls  upon  the  budding  flowers,  the  glad  refrain 

Of  falling  waters,  and  the  distant  cries 

Of  homing  geese  that  wing  their  way  by  night 

Across  the  sleeping  earth.    The  things  I  love 

I  love  and  publish  to  the  skies  above! 

I  cannot  chain  inside  such  sweet  delight, 

Nor  can  I  sentence  to  a  silent  tomb 

This  new-born  thing,  plucked  from  Love's  fertile 

womb, 
To  languish  in  secrecy,  to  die  unsung. 
The  things  I  love  I  love !  And  with  this  tongue 
I  write  upon  the  universal  air 
I  love  you,  dear — perhaps  to  my  despair! 


DUSK 

by  Leona  Dishon  Douglas 

I  lean  against  the  garden  gate 
Sniffing  the  odor  of  freshly  turned  sod. 
A  killdeer  sweeps  by,  crying  in 

an  unwritten  language. 
A  toad  rustles  the  tender  plantain 

leaves  at  my  feet. 
Somewhere  in  the  distance 
A  whip-poor-will  begins  the  evening 

vesper. 
While 
Slowly 

Night  reaches  out  cold  fingers 
And  draws  a  blanket  of  dusk 
Over  tired,  drowsy  day. 
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BUM  IN  THE  PARK 

by  Clyde  Lewis 

Here  on  this  bench  in  the  park, 
With  newspapers  over  his  chest, 
Lies  a  bleary-eyed,  beard-begrimed  bum, 
Dead  drunk  on  bad  nigger  gin, 
Whose  heart  is  chained  to  the  rods 
And  beats  with  wheels  against  rails. 
Just  a  whiskey-soaked  hunk  of  dead  flesh 
With  cold,  narrow  brain,  and  no  soul, 
Who'd  slit  a  child's  throat  for  a  fin 
And  forget  it  all  with  a  drink. 
Don't  waste  your  sympathy,  mister, 
I've  seen  too  many;  I  know. 

I  hate  to  find  bums  in  the  park. 
They  say  that  we  cops  are  tough,  but 
I'd  rather  step  on  a  bug 
Or  pick  up  a  snake,  than  to  touch  one. 
They  flinch  and  cringe  from  the  nightstick 
And  get  up,  shrinking  and  silent, 
Hunching  their  sharp,  scrawny  shoulders, 
Looking  back  over  their  collars, 
As  if  to  remember  to  haunt  us, 
And  they  fade  away  into  the  night 
With  cowardly  sneers  on  their  faces. 
It  makes  a  guy  shiver;  I  know. 

Sometimes  you  think,  "Here's  a  man." 

You  look  at  the  veins  on  his  forehead, 

You  notice  he  coughs  as  he  wakens, 

But  then  you  look  into  his  eyes, 

And  you  see  there  a  strange,  brooding  puzzle, 

A  wild,  shifting  meekness  and  cunning 

That  is  tempered  with  sorrow  and  passion, 

And  an  inhuman  dumbness  and  longing 

In  a  ferment  of  hunger  and  hate. 

Then  you  wonder,  "Can  this  be  a  man? 

This  pitiful  brute— this — this  thing !" 

And  suddenly  then,  it's  all  over ; 

You  can't  see  the  man  for  the  bum. 

Like  this  one  here  who's  asleep, 

Who'll  flinch  and  cringe  from  the  nightstick, 

And  get  up  shrinking  and  silent, 

Hunching  his  sharp,  scrawny  shoulders, 

As  if  to  remember  to  haunt  me. 

I'll  look  at  him  once  as  he  rises 

And  hate  all  the  bums  in  creation. 

Hate  them  for  sneaking  and  sneering 
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And  making  me  prod  them  from  benches. 
And  he'll  slink  off,  hating  all  cops, 
Fading  away  into  the  night, 
Rotting  driftwood  and  sand, 
And  gray  dust  tossed  on  the  wind. 

Don't  waste  your  sympathy,  mister, 

Save  all  you've  got  for  us  cops. 

They're  just  whiskey-soaked  hulks  of  dead  flesh 

With  cold,  narrow  brains  and  no  souls, 

Who'd  crush  a  man's  skull  like  an  eggshell. 

I've  seen  too  many;  I  know. 

We  have  to  hunt  bums  in  the  park 

While  most  men  are  warm  and  at  home. 

We  have  to  say,  "Okay,  Bo,  beat  it !" 

And  push  them  out  into  the  night, 

On,  always  on,  in  the  darkness, 

Lost  in  the  wildness  of  winds 

That  have  scattered  them  over  the  earth. 

Like  right  now,  here  in  the  park, 
This  rotting  driftwood  and  sand, 
This  gray  dust,  tossed  on  the  wind. 


AH,  WORMS 

by  Johnny  B.  Center 

0  foolish  race,  so  you  do  curse  my  name, 
And  hang  me  well  and  long  in  effigy, 
And  dedicate  your  epitaphs  to  me, 

In  infamy,  to  write  my  lowly  fame ! 
But,  man,  be  not  so  elegant  and  proud ; 

1  finish  all  the  work  that  you  have  started, 
While  you  lie  down  in  failure,  broken-hearted, 
To  cloak  your  failures  with  a  greenish  shroud 
Of  grass,  and  dream  of  yet  another  chance 
To  build  your  castles  higher  in  the  air 

Out  of  the  faulty  fabrics  of  a  prayer! 
Mankind,  in  me  there  is  no  sweet  romance! 
'Tis  true !  But  though  a  starved  tragedian, 
Would  I  could  eat  of  better  things  than  man ! 
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BILLY  AND  JANIE  MASON 
by  Ada  M.  Moore 

It  was  late  spring.  A  cheerful  fire  of  dry  chestnut  was 
crackling  on  the  hearth  because  of  a  cold  rain  that  had  been 
falling  all  day.  Uncle  Billy  was  seated  comfortably  in  his 
favorite  spot  and  his  favorite  chair — the  old  home-made 
rocker.  He  apparently  got  along  just  as  well  without  his 
pillows,  as  they  were  pushed  up  in  a  knot  at  the  back, 
and  some  of  them  had  slipped  through  the  chair  to  the 
floor.  He  was  convalescing  from  a  fall  in  the  big  cow  barn 
a  few  weeks  earlier.  His  inactiveness  since  his  fall  was 
getting  on  his  nerves  as  well  as  the  nerves  of  the  rest  of 
the  family.  He  stretched  out  his  long  legs  to  the  fire  and 
soon  was  dozing.  He  chuckled  and  muttered  in  his  sleep, 
"Don't  that  sound  perty?  Makes  me  want  to  just  pull  my 
hair  and  yell!" 

"You've  been  pullin'  too  much  already,  looks  to  me  like. 
It's  gittin'  mighty  thin  up  there  on  top,"  said  his  wife, 
Janie,  as  she  came  into  the  big  room  wiping  her  hands  on 
her  gingham  apron.  "Been  fox  huntin'  agin  in  yer  sleep, 
ain't  you?  I  wish  you  could  git  able  to  git  out  with  old 
Brownie  and  Lead  agin.  They're  gittin'  so  fat  and  lazy  I 
can't  keep  them  out  from  under  my  feet,  and  they  won't 
even  fetch  the  cows  in  anymore,"  she  continued,  almost  out 
of  breath. 

"Janie,  I'm  afraid  my  fox  huntin'  is  about  all  over," 
said  Uncle  Billy.  "I  can't  git  over  these  old  hills  since  I 
got  stove  up,  and  I  can't  hear  my  old  hounds  like  I  used  to 
nohow.  Me  and  them  both  have  'bout  done  our  do,  Janie, 
dear,"  returned  Uncle  Billy  sadly. 

"You  talk  nonsense,  Billy  Mason.  You're  good  fer  an- 
other ten  or  twenty  years  at  least.  You'll  outlive  me  yet. 
My  rheumatism  has  'bout  got  me  down,"  said  Janie. 

"You  certainly  must  feel  older  than  you  look,  Janie," 
was  all  Uncle  Billy  said. 

Uncle  Billy  was  much  older  than  Janie,  and  had  been 
married  before  he  and  Janie  were  married  thirty-six  years 
ago.  He  had  been  a  handsome  man  in  those  days.  He  had 
dark  hair  and  piercing  blue  eyes  which  seemed  to  see  every- 
thing. He  was  still  a  handsome,  old  gentleman,  even  though 
his  back  was  now  bent  from  his  recent  fall,  and  a  little 
pink  spot  was  showing  through  his  snowy  white  hair  on  top. 
His  eyes  were  still  as  blue  as  the  skies  and  often  had  a  mis- 
chievous twinkle  in  them  yet.  He  was  more  in  love  with 
Janie  now  than  ever.  For  had  she  not  been  a  mother  to  his 
six  children  as  well  as  eight  of  their  own?  Was  not  her 
presence  the  greatest  solace  of  his  old  days?  He  could 
hardly  bear  for  Janie  to  be  away  for  a  whole  day ;  even  for 
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a  short  visit  with  her  own  sick  mother.  No  one  could  fix 
his  pillows  like  Janie.  No  one  could  fix  his  eggs  to  suit  him 
as  well  as  Janie.  No  one  could  read  the  Bible  to  him  and 
comfort  him  like  Janie. 

Janie,  though  tall  and  slender  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage to  Uncle  Billy,  was  now  rather  bulky.  She  had  long 
since  lost  her  trim  waist  line,  but  neither  of  them  seemed  to 
notice  it.  Her  once  waving  black  hair  now  had  a  salt  and 
pepper  effect,  and  her  gray-blue  eyes  were  the  kindest 
you  ever  looked  into.  She  had  been  a  splendid  stepmother 
to  Uncle  Billy's  six  motherless  children,  who  still  adored 
her  and  loved  her  as  a  mother.  Had  they  not  often  run  to 
her  skirts  for  protection  from  Uncle  Billy's  wrath?  Had 
she  not  sacrificed  and  toiled  for  them  as  if  they  were  her 
very  own?  Had  she  not  raised  them  as  she  had  her  own 
children?  One  would  never  guess  she  was  not  their  real 
mother.  She  could  hardly  scold  a  kitten  that  had  stuck  its 
nose  in  her  big,  foamy  bucket  of  milk;  yet  she  sometimes 
grew  very  angry  at  Uncle  Billy  when  his  big  fox  hound 
tore  through  the  screen  of  the  kitchen  window  and  ate  up 
the  big  platters  of  potato  cakes  and  bacon  keeping  warm 
on  the  side  of  the  big  Home  Comfort  range,  or  ate  up  the 
pot  of  hot  mush  she  had  cooked  for  her  favorite  cow. 

"I  tell  you,  Billy  Mason,"  she  would  reprove  him,  "you 
feed  out  enough  to  these  hounds  to  keep  up  a  whole  family!" 

"Now,  Janie,  don't  I  keep  plenty  fer  you  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  don't  I  always  help  the  widders  and  the  orphans? 
Feed  old  Brownie  a  little  more  and  he  won't  go  tearing  in 
at  the  winder,"  replied  Uncle  Billy. 

Janie  had  nothing  more  to  say  in  return  to  this  mild 
reply.  Too  vivid  in  her  mind  were  the  days  when  Uncle 
Billy  was  younger  and  more  fond  of  his  hounds  and  the 
chase.  Then  it  was  that  he  brought  his  favorite  hound 
into  the  house  on  cold  winter  nights,  over  Janie's  protest, 
to  sleep  on  the  big  deer  skin  by  the  fire.  Janie  recalled 
how,  on  one  occasion,  she  got  up  and  found  her  new  velvet 
hat  with  the  blue  feather  torn  into  bits  and  scattered  over 
the  floor  and  the  wire  frame  fastened  securely  over  old 
Brownie's  head  as  if  to  keep  him  out  of  further  mischief. 
Another  time  he  tore  up  one  of  her  big  bolsters,  and  the 
feathers  flew  into  the  air  every  time  she  swept  for  a  week. 

As  "new  grounds"  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  big  tim- 
ber, the  foxes  became  fewer,  and  Uncle  Billy  let  up  on  the 
care  of  his  hounds.  The  ones  he  had  now  would  not  dare  to 
come  into  the  house.  He  had  acquired  several  hundred 
acres  of  rough,  hilly  land  by  this  time.  It  was  rich  in  coal 
and  timber;  and  though  they  never  drilled,  Uncle  Billy 
thought  there  was  oil.  Now  his  finances  permitted  him  to 
go  North  with  a  friend  every  fall  to  kill  a  deer.  He  always 
brought  back  the  antlers  or  a  tanned  hide.  Janie  used  the 
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hide  for  a  rug  until  the  hair  wore  off,  and  then  Uncle  Billy 
took  it  to  mend  harnesses  or  make  shoe  strings  for  his  high 
tops.  "There's  nothing  that  beats  a  good  buck  skin  shoe 
string  softened  with  taller,"  Uncle  Billy  would  say. 

As  Uncle  Billy  and  Janie  sat  by  the  fire  on  this  cool 
spring  evening,  Janie's  mind  kept  wandering  back  over  her 
life  with  Uncle  Billy.  There  were  some  things,  to  be  sure, 
she  was  glad  she  would  never  have  to  go  through  with 
again.  They  had  gone  through  thick  and  thin ;  they  had 
seen  sorrows  and  joys.  She  looked  at  Uncle  Billy,  who  had 
always  been  an  active  man  but  now  scarcely  able  to  get 
about,  and  a  wave  of  emotion  and  pity  swept  over  her. 
She  suddenly  realized  how  hard  it  must  be  for  a  man  who 
had  been  as  active  as  Uncle  Billy  to  find  it  hard  to  do  the 
simplest  jobs.  She  was  almost  ready  to  burst  into  tears, 
but  she  knew  that  would  never  do.  Uncle  Billy  had  been 
almost  despondent  here  lately,  and  being  a  woman  of  good 
common  sense,  she  knew  she  must  help  him  keep  up  his 
courage.  She  believed  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  was  nec- 
essary for  his  regaining  his  health  again.  So  she  cast 
about  for  something  that  might  take  them  out  of  this  di- 
lemma into  which  they  had  fallen. 

"Do  you  remember  the  time,"  began  Janie,  "when  you 
caught  that  wildcat  with  your  own  hands  and  carried  it 
home  in  a  coffee  sack?"  Uncle  Billy  evidently  did  remem- 
ber. A  gleam  came  into  his  eyes  as  it  always  did  when 
any  of  his  hunting  experiences  were  mentioned. 

"I  should  say  I  do!"  replied  Uncle  Billy  with  enthusiasm. 
"I  was  certainly  strong  in  those  days.  I  can  still  see  that 
big  fellow  trying  to  get  at  me  with  tooth  and  toe  nail,  but 
I  held  him  with  my  bare  hands  and  never  got  a  scratch!" 
he  said  with  pride. 

Janie,  encouraged  by  the  results  of  the  subject,  decided 
to  carry  it  still  further.  "And  do  you  remember  the  time 
you  set  up  all  night  waitin'  fer  day  light  to  come  so  you 
could  catch  two  coons  you  had  treed?" 

"How  well  I  remember!"  answered  Uncle  Billy,  his  eyes 
twinkling.  "I  worked  for  four  hours  cuttin'  that  big  hick- 
ory tree  down." 

"You  was  always  bringin'  something  home  alive.  I'll 
never  fergit  the  time  they  got  out  of  the  cage  and  we 
thought  they  had  got  away.  Remember  where  we  found 
'em?" 

"In  our  bed  tucked  way  down  under  the  cover.  I  felt 
real  bad  the  time  I  give  'em  that  chew  tobaccer.  They 
shore  made  good  meat,  didn't  they?  I  wish  I  had  some  now 
just  like  it." 

Uncle  Billy  and  Janie  continued  this  sort  of  conversa- 
tion for  some  time.     Much  to  Janie's  satisfaction  Uncle 
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Billy  had  laughed  more  and  was  in  better  spirits  than  he 
had  been  since  his  fall. 

"My  goodness."  exclaimed  Janie,  "I  smell  that  hog's 
jaw  and  turnip  greens  I'm  cooking  fer  your  supper  burn- 
ing," and  she  hurried  into  the  kitchen. 

"I  feel  perty  good,"  said  Uncle  Billy.  "I  believe  1*11  go 
out  and  see  about  that  new  calf." 


FORETHOUGHT 

by  Ruth  Catlett 


I  am  sitting  here  telling  myself  that  it  will  not  last  forever — 

Four  hours  cannot  be  forever. 

But  my  heart  is  an  unfeeling  rock  on  which  these  brightly 

false  words 
Falling,  leave  no  form  nor  trace. 

I  am  trying  to  believe  that  I  am  looking  lovely  tonight. 
The  girls  have  told  me  that  I  do. 
And  yet,  somehow,  my  eyes  do  not  sparkle  and  my  lips  do 

not  smile 
At  this  empty  flattery. 

And  I  say  over  and  over  that  I  have  faced  situations 
That  required  much  less  of  me. 
But  my  hands  are  cold  and  damp  and  clammy — like  a  wet 

dish  towel 
That  hangs  lifeless  on  the  wall. 

For  I  know  that  this  bravado  and  artificial  show  of  spirits 
Is  a  shell  wherein  I  hide. 

Even  I  know,  though  I  cannot  afford  to  admit  it  that  tonight 
Four  hours  will  be  forever. 
I  stare  at  myself  and  know  that  the  tall  girl  in  the  long, 

white  dress 
Needs  a  sweater  and  a  skirt. 

And  I  know  that  no  other  situation  in  all  my  short  life 
Has  required  so  much  of  me. 
And  my  eyes  are  big  with  forethought  and  my  heart  is  like 

cold,  gray  slate 
For  tonight  is  my  first  ball. 
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EPITAPH  FOR  YOUTH 

by  Clyde  Lewis 

This  be  our  epitaph: 

"We  are  the  dead 

Whose  hearts  beat  even  faster 

As  they  bled." 

And  this  beside : 

"We  lived 

And  loved  life  most, 

And  then  we  died." 

That  spring  our  blood  was  a  quick,  throbbing-  flood ; 
Our  thoughts  were  the  thoughts  of  youth. 
We  dreamed  young  dreams,  keeping  our  eyes, 
Constantly,  hopefully,  turned  toward  the  skies, 
And  love  was  our  faith  and  our  truth. 

Often  we  heard  time  singing 

An  old  familiar  tune 

In  a  fading  train  whistle, 

In  an  iron  gate  swinging, 

In  a  stray  dog's  dirge  to  the  moon. 

We  heard  the  age-old  murmur 

From  time's  mysterious  throat : 

"I  am  a  melody,  lingering  on, 

But  Youth  is  my  one  sweet  note." 

But  in  autumn  our  blood 

Was  a  slow,  seeping  flood 

That  stained  death's  victory  in  red. 

We  looked  on  pain 

And  our  comrades'  eyes, 

Staring  open  and  fixed  on  the  cold,  gray  skies, 

And  the  only  things  real  were  the  dead. 

Again  we  heard  time  singing 

A  war  song,  cold  and  terse, 

In  the  top  sergeant's  whistle, 

In  a  death  shell  winging, 

In  a  dead  man's  dying  curse. 

And  we  heard  the  age-old  murmur 

From  lips  that  were  wet  with  our  blood: 

"I  am  a  plant  that  never  can  die, 

But  Youth  is  a  languishing  bud." 

This  be  our  epitaph; 
Remember  it  well, 
And  repeat  it  again 
For  a  youth  facing  hell 
And  the  dull,  nameless  pain 
Of  our  sleep. 
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"We  are  the  dead 

Whose  hearts  beat  even  faster 

As  they  bled." 

And  this  beside: 

"We  lived 

And  loved  life  most, 

And  then  we  died." 


LET  ME 

by  Jayne  Jones 

I  am  so  tired  of  stories  about  the  wars — 

Revolted  with  pictures  of  human  wreckage 

In  all  their  horrible  nakedness. 

Let  me  see  the  changeless  beauty  of  the  sunset, 

The  new  moon  riding  in  the  sky 

On  a  silvery  sea  of  diaphanous  clouds, 

The  promise  of  each  new  dawn. 

Let  me  lose  myself  in  beauty  and  forget, 

Just  for  a  blessed  little  while, 

The  Chinese  baby,  crying  beside 

A  bomb-shattered  mother,  amidst  ruins. 


WHITE  SNOW 

by  Claude  Rawlins 

See!  Snow  falls  on  our  town, 
Cov'ring  each  yard  and  street, 
In  one  vast,  dazzling  sheet 
Of  whitest,  softest  down. 

I  love  to  see  snow  fall, 

For  when  the  ground  lies  bare, 

Myriad  sins  are  there, 

But  white  snow  hides  them  all. 

Since  white  worlds  look  demure, 

Please  cover  up  ray  sight, 

So  I'll  see  only  white, 

I'll  see  a  world  that's  pure. 
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THOUGHTS 

by  Ruth  Catlett 

We  shall  have  nothing,  you  know. 

Not  even  the  look  of  cretonne-covered  chairs 

Under  white  light. 

No  morning  HERALD  to  sit  on  our  doorstep 

In  the  gray  dawn, 

Nor  the  pride  of  bright  silver  and  thin  china 

On  soft  damask. 

And  you  will  miss  your  sleepy  chair  in  the  heavy  twilight 

hours, 
And  you  will  think  my  gossip  lacks  the  flavor  of  the 

HERALD, 
You  will  grow  to  hate  the  smug  thickness  of  the  fat  coffee 

cups. 

But  as  long  as  I  hear  the  hard  snow  break 

Under  your  quick  step, 

As  long  as  I  see  your  shabby  black  coat 

In  the  smoky  hall, 

As  long  as  your  voice  is  splintered  with  love 

When  you  speak, 

I  shall  be  glad  for  nothing. 


RECALL 

by  Philip  Hodge 

Beat.  . . 

Beat. . . 

Beat,  beat,  beat .  . . 

Ruffle,  you  drums  from  Concord;  from  Bunker  Hill,  ruffle. 

Call  all  those  bleeding  feet  from  Valley  Forge  into  line 
again. 

Let  hosts  at  New  Orleans  throw  new  ramparts  up! 

Bring  soldiers  crowding  in  rhythm  from  Bull  Run ;  from 
Harper's  Ferry  call  old  soldiers  as  recruits  again. 

Let  those  broad-brimmed  fighters  of  San  Juan  come  crowd- 
ing 

Remember  the  Maine ;  remember  lives  gone,  and  souls  moan- 
ing the  dark. 

Call  back  those  doughboys  from  the  Marne;  the  Aisne  call 
back! 

And  those  who  fell  at  Teruel,  in  Spain,  'neath  olive  branches, 
clutching  at  nothing. 

Let  those  hundreds,   thousands,   millions  voice  this   one- 
word  hynm. 

Cry  PEACE ! 

Pray  Walt  Whitman  hear  the  drums  again  ; 

Pray  Walt  Whitman's  spirit  rise  and  praise  this  thing; 

Pray  his  spirit  guide  each  poet-pen. 
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RED  DREAM 

by  Glyn  W.  Davis 

At  night  when  I  drop  my  head 

in  sleep, 

I  hear  the  shells  and  see  the  gas, 

Swirling,  choking — 

around  my  feet. . 

I  hear  groans,  curses,  prayers, 

of  dying  men, 

Shattered . . .  broken .  . . 

I  am  afraid. 

If  I  die  I  see  no  longer  the  sun,  the  grass, 

or  feel  the  rain  in  my  face.  . 

Music  would  be  lost  on  a  rotting  corpse,  or 

A  man  whos  ears  drip  red . . . 

Flowers'  sweet  fragrance  would  blow  unheeded, 

By  one  whose  head  is  gone . . . 

Moon's  soft  light  would  hold  no  charm, 

For  one  with  flame-seared  eyeballs. . . 

Warm  breezes  would  course  in  quiet,  green  woods 

Unfelt 

By  one  blown  to  bits  by  shrapnel . . . 

By  one  dying  on  twenty  inches  of  bayonet. . . 

By  one  coughing  up  his  lungs  in  a  base  hospital . . . 

By  one  holding  himself  together  with  his  hands. . . 

By  one  wandering,  mindless,  in  the  fields. . . 

All  of  these  things  have  I  dreamed . . . 

One  of  these  things  could  happen  to  me. 

Which? 

Bayonet? 

Shell? 

Gas? 

Shock? 

WHICH?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ? 


A  THOUGHT 

by  Paul  Brandes 

I  know  there's  frost  upon  the  stars; 
I  saw  it  there  tonight. 
The  twinkling  beams  came  through  the  ice 
And  scattered  drops  of  light. 
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SPRING  ON  THE  WAY 

by  Clarke  Gray 

He  was  lying  towards  the  window  when  I  opened  the 
door,  but  right  away  he  turned  and  looked  at  me.  The 
first  thing  that  I  noticed  was  his  eyes.  They  were  as  big 
and  soft  and  dark  as  they  had  always  been,  but  now  they 
seemed  to  be  sort  of  smouldering  like  a  fire  almost  gone  out 
in  the  ashes. 

"Hello,  Al,"  I  said.    "How's  everything  going,  boy?" 

"Everything's  fine,"  he  said.  Pretty  good,  Rog.  I  was 
just  looking  out  of  the  window." 

I  went  to  the  window  and  tried  to  raise  the  shade  a 
little  more.  It  wasn't  any  good;  the  building  across  the 
alley  shut  out  almost  all  of  the  light.  Just  the  same  I  kept 
fooling  with  the  thing  because  I  didn't  want  to  look  at  him 
lying  there,  a  big,  pitiful,  hulk  of  a  man,  staring  at  me 
like  a  sick  little  kid. 

After  a  little  bit  he  said,  "That's  fine  now,  Rog.  That's 
a  lot  better." 

I  came  and  sat  beside  the  bed  and  tried  to  think  what 
to  say.  It  was  hell.  I  couldn't  think  of  a  thing.  What  are 
you  supposed  to  say  to  a  man  who's  dying  of  T.  B.? 

"Have  you  heard  about  Harry?"    he  asked. 

I  looked  up.     "No,"  I  said.  "What  about  Harry?" 

"Harry's  going  back  home,"  Al  said. 

"Going  home?" 

"Harry's  going  to  England  for  a  while  to  get  a  job  tak- 
ing care  of  a  big  estate  in " 

"That's  great,"  I  said.    "That's  all  right." 

"When  he  gets  some  money,"  said  Al,  "he's  going  to 
come  back  here  and  get  us." 

I  didn't  say  anything,  and  I  didn't  look  at  him  either. 
I  couldn't  even  make  myself  look  at  the  bed. 

"Then  mom  and  I'll  go  home  too,"  said  Al. 

Right  away  he  began  to  rave  about  England.  You  know, 
how  green  the  hedges  are  in  the  country,  how  the  sun  looks 
over  the  moors,  how  the  birds  sing,  and  a  lot  of  stuff  like 
that. 

Pretty  soon  he  was  telling  me  about  a  trip  he  had  made 
to  Cornwall,  how  the  trees  all  blossomed,  and  how  the 
blossoms  were  all  falling  down  with  the  breeze.  He  had 
a  lot  of  plans,  too.  He  was  going  home  again,  and  he  was 
going  to  sit  on  a  wall  by  the  ocean  as  he  had  when  he  was 
a  kid,  and  watch  the  ocean,  and  read  a  book  and  breathe 
the  air  from  the  sea.  It  sounded  good  the  way  he  told  it. 
I  could  almost  picture  the  whole  thing,  except  that  I  couldn't 
forget  the  dirty,  dark  little  room,  and  the  little  white  bed 
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that  was  too  short  for  him,  and  the  smells  that  were  coming 
up  from  the  alley. 

All  the  while  I  kept  thinking,  "If  he  could  only  get  out 
of  here.  Even  if  he  died  in  a  week.  If  he  could  only  get 
away.  God!  Even  if  he  died  while  they  were  carrying 
him." 

He  had  stopped  talking  and  was  looking  at  me  with  his 
mouth  twisted  under  his  big  English  nose,  and  those  eyes 
still  burning,  wildly  now,  as  if  he  were  excited  about  some- 
thing. 

"God-damn-it  anyway,"  he  shouted.  "Don't  just  sit  there 
like  a  mummy !" 

"You  quit  that  kind  of  talk,"  I  said.  "Your  mother  will 
hear  you.  You  don't  want  to  have  your  mother  hear  you 
yelling  like  that." 

"You  act  as  if  I  were  dead  already,"  he  said. 

"Listen,"  I  told  him.  "You're  a  long  way  from  dead. 
You'll  be  nailing  up  my  coffin." 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.    "Sometimes  I  wonder,  Rog." 

"Why,  you  big  lug,"  I  said,  and  I  tried  to  laugh.  It 
wasn't  such  a  bad  laugh  because  he  grinned  a  little  like  he 
used  to  when  we  worked  together  in  the  mill.  "Listen,  you, 
that's  one  hell  of  a  way  to  be  doing.    You  got  to  get  well." 

"I  would  if  I  were  only  at  home,"  said  Al. 

"You  are  at  home." 

"This  isn't  home,"  he  said.  "These  damned  dark,  dirty 
ditches  they  call  streets  and  all  this  noise.  All  these  whis- 
tles and  milk  wagons  and  people  going  nowhere." 

"What's  wrong  with  it?"  I  asked  him. 

"It's  not  home." 

"How  about  London?" 

He  pulled  at  the  bed  cover.  I  noticed  that  his  hand  was 
thinner  and  yellower,  with  little  spider-like  veins. 

"London  is  different  from  here,"  said  Al. 

"Anyway,"  I  said,  "when  your  brother  gets  all  fixed  up, 
you  can  go  and  do  that.  I  mean,  you  can  live  in  England. 
That'll  fix  you  up  in  a  jiffy." 

He  shrugged.    "I  don't  think  I'll  last." 

"Sure  you  will,"  I  told  him. 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

I  looked  at  the  floor.  I  picked  up  a  straw  that  his 
mother  had  left  when  she  swept. 

"Sure,"  I  said  again. 

"Rog." 

"What?" 

"The  doctor  said  I  needed  a  different  climate." 

"Yeah?" 
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"How  can  I  get  a  different  climate?" 

"Doctors  don't  know  a  lot,"  I  said. 

"Why  don't  the  mill  send  me  to  Arizona?"  asked  Al. 

"I  thought  you  wanted  to  go  to  England?" 

"I  was  just  dreaming."  he  said.  "I  dream  all  the  time. 
I'll  never  see  England. 

"For  Christ's  sake,  quit  talking  like  that,"  I  yelled.  I 
was  getting  nervous. 

The  more  I  thought  about  the  mill  and  the  dust  he  had 
eaten,  the  madder  I  got.  But  that  didn't  help  any,  with 
him  lying  there  on  his  back. 

"You're  getting  like  a  big  baby,"  I  told  him. 

That  seemed  to  quiet  him.  There  was  a  time  when  he 
woulld  have  felt  ashamed,  but  now  he  sort  of  seemed  to 
shrink  into  himself. 

After  awhile  he  said,  "The  church  has  been  real  good  to 
me.    They  sent  me  this  hospital  bed  and  a  geranium." 

That  damned  iron  bed.  Shining  and  white  to  lay  his 
rotting  carcass  on.  A  cold  little  white  coffin  to  rest  him 
when  he  died. 

"That  was  sure  white  of  the  church,"  I  said. 

He  laughed.  "You  never  did  like  the  church,  did  you, 
Rog?" 

"The  church  is  all  right,"  I  said.  "I've  not  got  any- 
thing against  the  church." 

"If  we  only  had  some  money,"  Al  said. 

"Listen,"  I  told  him,  "forget  it." 

"I  can't." 

"Just  forget  it,"  I  said  again. 

"I'm  going  to  die,  Rog.  Here  like  a  dog  in  this  filthy 
room.  Every  day  I  cough  up  more  and  more  of  that  stink- 
ing stuff." 

"Waif  till  you  hear  from  Harry." 

The  door  opened  and  his  mother  came  padding  in  with 
her  old  house  slippers  on. 

"Aren't  you  glad  Rog  could  come?"  she  asked  him. 
""He  smiled.    "Mom,  Rog  thinks  maybe  the  mill  will  help 
us  some." 

She  turned  to  me  and  I  swallowed. 

"Al,"  she  said.  "The  doctor  told  me  I  should  give  you 
a  little  wine  right  after  lunch." 

"Just  think,  mom,  if  we  had  money  from  the  mill  we 
could  go  to  Arizona  like  the  doctor  said." 

She  was  straightening  the  little  table  beside  his  bed. 
Now  she  turned  in  surprise. 

"How  much  will  we  get?" 
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"I  don't  know,  but  Rog  says.  ..." 

"Maybe  it's  back  pay,"  she  interrupted. 

He  fidgited.     "No,  mom,  you  see  Rog  thinks " 

"Listen,"  I  said.    "You  can't  be  sure. . ." 

"No,"  said  Al,  "we  can't  be  sure,  but  maybe  they'll 
come  across.     Ain't  that  right,  Rog?" 

"Yeah,"  I  said. 

"Well,  don't  you  worry,"  she  said.  "If  there's  any  back 
pay,  Rog  will  see  that  you  get  it.  I've  got  to  go  see  about 
the  potatoes." 

"It's  not  back  pay,"  Al  said,  "It's.  . ." 

She  had  already  closed  the  door. 

"She  can't  understand  anything,"  Al  said.  He  shook 
his  head.    "I  get  tired  arguing  with  her." 

"Do  you  eat  those  potatoes?"  I  asked  him. 

He  nodded. 

I  put  my  hands  in  my  pockets.  Then  I  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  rattled  the  change  in  my  pockets.  I  was  getting 
plenty  sick  somewhere  down  inside  of  me.  I  was  going 
to  get  out  of  this. 

"Listen,  Al,"  I  said.    "I've  got  to  go." 

"Okay,"  he  said.     "Thanks  for  dropping  in." 

"You'll  be  okay,"  I  said.  "Do  what  they  tell  you  and 
I'll  be  around  again." 

"Tell  the  boys  hello,"  he  said. 

"I'll  tell  them  all  right." 

"When  the  geranium  starts  to  bloom  it'll  be  a  little 
brighter,"  said  Al.    "It'll  bloom  before  long." 

"In  the  spring,"  I  told  him. 

"Just  think,"  he  said.  "In  the  spring  there'll  be  the 
flowers,  and  birds,  and  everything  just  like  home." 

"Sure." 

His  lips  tightened.  He  tried  to  smile.  Then  he  looked 
out  of  the  window  at  the  brick  window  across  the  alley. 

"I'll  be  seeing  you,  Al,"  I  managed  to  say.  Then  I  step- 
ped out  the  door.  For  a  moment  I  just  stood  there  in  the 
hall.  His  mother  came  out  of  the  kitchen  pushing  damp 
hair  back  from  her  eyes. 

"The  doctor  told  me  this  morning  that  he  was  going. . ." 
She  stopped  and  sniffled.    "He's  a  good  boy,  Roger." 

She  began  to  cry.  Women  crying  always  make  me  feel 
like  hell.  I  went  down  the  steps  and  out  into  the  street. 
When  I  passed  the  park,  Callahan,  the  cop,  bummed  me  for 
a  match. 

"Nice  weather  for  January,  ain't  it?"  he  asked  me. 
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"Say,"  I  said,  "when  will  those  flowers  bloom  over 
there?" 

"Don't  let  this  weather  fool  you,"  said  Callahan.  "It'll 
be  a  long  time  yet.  April,  maybe.  And  a  damned  good 
thing  too.  I  have  a  time  keeping  the  guys  and  their  girls 
moving  along  here  when  these  bushes  get  full  and  there's 
flowers  growing  all  over  the  place." 


RE-DRESS 

by  Robert  Witt,  Jr. 


Stop,  my  mind,  before  you  go  farther; 
Look  at  thyself  in  the  true  mirror  of  the  past; 
Straighten  your  tie,  brush  your  clothes ; 
Look  like  a  well-reared  child  of  destiny 
Instead  of  the  seedy  sot  that  you  really  are. 


TO  THE  TOWER 

by  Rhoda  Belle  Whitehouse 

This  scene  is  frozen  in  a  sharp  hiatus 
Nothing  again  may  ever  happen  here. 
Always  this  balanced  tower  will  await  us, 
The  sun  unsinking,  the  horizon  sheer. 

Always  these  rolling  lawns  of  Alma  Mater 
Will  lie  unchanged  around  thy  mighty  feet, 
Always  these  tapered  maple  leaves  will  quiver, 
O'er  beds  of  velvet  roses  fresh  and  sweet. 

Forever  you  shall  stand  here  stony-hearted, 
Watch  students  as  they  daily  come  and  go; 
The  two  who  first  thy  lofty  heights  ascended, 
The  world  will  never  know  or  care  to  know. 
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WIND  IN  STEEL 

by  Glyn  W.  Davis 

Dark  shadows  leap  from  the  willows  into 
the  cool  water, 
and  a  bird  calls, 
softly 

Looking  down  on  the  river  is  to  see  a 
path  of  green  rippled  steel, 
shining  in  the  dusk. . 
A  frog  croaks 
Boomingly 

At  twilight  from  the  south  comes  a  soft 

wind.  . 

It  moans  softly  through  the  columns 

and  the  girders, 

of  the  bridge 

Sobbing 

With  the  wind  the  shadows  strive  to  tear 

tehmselves  from  the  willows 

in  vain. . 

They  are  a  part  of  the  night 

as 

The  river  is  a  part  of  the  bridge 

as 

Fear  is  of  night  and 

Dark 


IF  I  SHOULD  DIE 

by  Dock  B.  Chandler 


Would  you,  if  I  should  die  today, 

Have  thoughts  of  me  while  on  your  way, 

To  join  me  down  beneath  the  clay? 

When  I  am  lost  to  earth's  sweet  light, 
Will  you  be  saddened  by  the  sight 
Of  snow  upon  my  grave  at  night? 

And  when  the  moon  wanes  overhead, 
Will  you  lie  sleepless  in  your  bed, 
Because  you  know  that  I  am  dead  ? 
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SUMMER  STORM  AT  EVENING 

by  Barnette  DeJarnette 
(Student  at  Madison  High  School) 

The  sky  is  overcast  and  the  air's  a  heavy  broth, 

And  there's  something  in  my  heart  that's  compelling  me 

to  go 
Scan  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  union  of  them  both ; 
A  voice  deep  within  me  urges  me  so. 

The  sky  now  grumbles  softly  and  the  air  is  still  and  waiting 

For  the  pools  of  moistened  crystals  to  come  tumbling  from 
their  shrouds, 

And  the  stars  are  quickly  chastened  for  their  lazy  contem- 
plating 

And  hide  their  frightened  faces  in  the  clouds. 

Then  a  booming  and  a  flashing!  There's  hell  within  the 
heavens ! 

Innate  Martian  forces  glory  just  to  hear  the  cannon  roar! 

Meanwhile  hordes  of  tipsy  torches  dance  like  crooked  num- 
ber sevens. 

0,  'tis  nearest  to  the  winging  just  to  see  them  as  they  soar ! 

Next  there  comes  a  timid  tapping  as  the  bolder  of  the 

raindrops 
Venture  softly  from  their  overburdened  home, 
Plummet  downward,  ever  downward  and  their  coursing 

never  stops 
Till  they  hide  their  broken  bodies  in  the  loam. 

Ah!  There  comes  a  sudden  sally  and  there's  naught  that's 

left  restraining 
Faster,  faster  race  the  chargers  to  the  earth, 
And  with  their  freshness  cleanse  the  spaces,  freshen  nature 

with  their  staining 
Of  the  green  by  making  greener  in  rebirth. 

With  a  heavy,  steady  thudding  and  an  intermittent  tapping 
Silver  streamers  cling  and  flutter  from  the  earthen  em'rald 

gown, 
And  they  wind  about  my  footprints  never  seeking,  ever 

lapping, 
Forming  graceful  little  rivers  as  they  wander  all  around. 

Then  it  stops!     With  no  prolonging,  for  the  air  itself  is 

breathless ; 
Clouds  receding  watch  the  moon  and  stars  return. 
Wonder  scene,  may  memory  hold  you  in  a  grasp  as  ever 

deathless 
As  the  stars  that  shine  above  shall  ever  burn. 
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ON  SHARING  THE  BED 

by  George  W.  Seevers 

I  have  often  wondered  at  the  fact  that  through  the 
centuries  of  writing  and  still  longer  time  during  which 
people  have  been  voicing  various  "kicks"  and  complaints, 
no  one  has  set  down  the  discomforts  of  bed  sharing  for 
future  generations  to  marvel  at.  I  am  tired  of  waiting, 
and  deeming  myself  capable — most  of  my  life  (at  least  the 
nights)  has  been  spent  in  the  same  bed  with  my  younger 
or  older  brother — I  shall  attempt  to  depict  some  of  the 
horrors,  the  trials,  and  the  dangers  of  sleeping  with  another 
human  being. 

I  suppose  the  kick  is  the  most  formidable  and  common 
offensive  used  by  the  other  person  in  double  beds  in  which 
I  have  slept.  Its  execution  in  its  simplest  form  consists 
merely  of  utilizing  the  unfortunate  companion  as  a  foot- 
ball. If  the  kicker  is  heavy  enough  and  skillful  enough, 
and  if  the  kicked  person  is  small  enough  and  unsuspecting 
enough,  the  latter  willl  probably  land  in  a  heap  on  the  far 
side  of  the  bed.  I  can  truthfully  testify  to  this,  having 
"heaped"  many  times  myself,  once  from  a  four  footer  in 
which  I  was  sleeping  (?)  with  my  older  brother.  How- 
ever, besides  the  simple  kick  there  are  several  effective 
modifications,  one  being  the  use  of  the  knee  in  the  back  of 
the  companion. 

In  regard  to  the  kick,  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  weap- 
on is  entirely  unethical.  There  are  two  special  occasions 
on  which  its  use  is  considered  perfectly  legitimate :  in  mov- 
ing the  adversary  from  one's  own  side  of  the  bed,  and  in 
retaliation.  A  modification  consisting  of  the  use  of  the 
fists  may  be  substituted  if  one  would  rather,  or  after  one 
has  sprained  an  ankle  or  broken  a  toe.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  tactics,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  must 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  consciousness  of  the  indi- 
viduals involved.  In  cases  of  extreme  obstinacy  butting 
with  the  head  or  biting  are  excellent  methods,  as  proved  by 
years  of  scientific  experimentation. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  other  person's  utilization  of  one's 
side  as  well  as  his  own,  especially  if  he  has  forgotten  to 
get  rid  of  his  chewing  gum  before  retiring.  Some  advan- 
tage may  be  gained  from  this,  however,  for  the  person  who 
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"hits  the  hay"  last.  On  many  a  cold  winter  night  that, 
otherwise  would  have  required  ten  minutes  or  so  for 
warming  up  the  bed,  I  have  merely  had  to  remove  my 
younger  brother  from  my  side  which  he  had  already  made 
comfortable  for  me. 

Not  all  the  discomforts  of  bed  sharing  come  from  actual 
hand-to-hand  (or  foot-to-foot)  combat,  however.  Disagree- 
ments as  to  retiring  time  or  the  height  to  which  the  win- 
dow shall  be  raised  on  winter  nights  are  common.  Differ- 
ences in  judgments  as  to  the  amount  of  cover  to  be  used 
and  lack  of  co-operation  in  the  making  up  of  the  bed  occur 
frequently.  My  younger  brother  insists  on  putting  the 
sheets  and  blankets  on  sideways,  and  he  absolutely  refuses 
to  tuck  them  at  the  foot.  My  pedal  extremities  have  spent 
many  a  chill  winter  nights  protruding  unprotected  because 
of  his  lack  of  insight  or  foresight,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
he  doesn't  have.  As  far  as  pillows  are  concerned,  it  is 
"first  come,  first  served,"  unless  in  the  course  of  a  fight 
one  of  us  can  manage  to  acquire  the  one  which  best  suits 
him. 

Not  all  the  disorders  regarding  bed  spreads  come  with 
making  up  the  bed — not  by  a  long  shot.  Anyone  who  has 
had  the  experience  of  waking  in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning  to  find  nothing  over  him  but  his  pajamas  will 
verify  this  fact.  A  glance  at  the  other  side  of  the  bed  will 
reveal  a  few  sprigs  of  hair  sticking  out  of  a  great  double 
layer  of  sheets,  blankets,  counterpanes,  and  quilts.  It  is 
zero  weather,  and  the  unfortunate  sufferer  is  so  sleepy  and 
tired  that  it  is  agony  to  arise  and  re-arrange  things.  How- 
ever, there  is  some  compensation  in  a  complete  reversal  of 
conditions  if  it  can  be  carried  out  without  waking  the  of- 
fender. 

Other  similar  squabbles  arise  when  an  adversary  pushes 
or  throws  the  covers  entirely  off  the  bed,  or  when  he  grips 
them  with  his  fists,  jerking  one's  own  side  off  a  little  bit 
more  with  every  move.  Such  a  bedfellow  is  the  one  who 
keeps  his  companion  awake  by  his  continual  twisting,  turn- 
ing, sitting  up,  and  talking.  I  can  almost  murder  my 
younger  brother  when  he  wakes  me  to  ask  if  that  noise  is 
from  a  burglar  at  the  window,  or  if  that  was  a  ghost  that 
just  went  under  the  door. 

I  don't  ordinarily  fight,  though,  when  the  "kid  broth- 
er" walks  or  talks  in  his  sleep.    I  suppose  the  latter  is  the 
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result  of  bad  dreams ;  at  any  rate,  it  comes  in  handy  when 
you  want  someone  to  dry  the  dishes  for  you,  to  threaten 
to  reveal  sections  of  those  night-time  monologues.  It's  a 
circus  to  watch  a  sleepwalker.  I  can  remember  when  the 
"kid"  nearly  went  to  bed  in  the  bathtub  one  night.  I  often 
take  advantage  of  him  by  telling  him  the  house  is  on  fire 
and  watching  him  as  he  almost  breaks  his  little  neck  to 
keep  from  getting  caught  in  the  flames.  Is  he  "burned  up" 
when  he  finds  out  the  truth! 

I  have  listed  a  good  many  of  the  aspects  of  sleeping 
with  someone.  All  of  them  may  be  overcome  to  some  de- 
gree, or  they  may  be  borne  without  undue  suffering.  How- 
ever, there  are  two  things  which  are  insufferable.  If  the 
fellow  snores  or  has  halitosis,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  kick 
him  out  for  good ! 
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FOREWORD 

With  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  in- 
creased interest  the  public  is  showing  in 
Belles  Lettres,  the  editors  present  this  year's 
volume  (1941).  They  hope  that  it  justifies 
such  increased  interest.  They  wish  espe- 
cially to  thank  the  graduate  of  Eastern  who 
has  made  possible  the  award  ($5.00)  for  the 
best  poem. 


WHEN  I  DARE  TO  THINK 

(Prize  Poem) 

by  Ruth  Catlett 

If  I  could  watch  this  maelstrom  of  war 

Sweep  by  me,  and  be  unafraid 

Of  the  the  great  cloud  that  threatens  to  sweep  up 

My  mind's  freedom  of  its  whirl  .... 

If  I  could  see  the  giant  shadow  of  one  man 

Cover  worlds  I  have  loved,  and  not  feel 

Hatred  like  a  press  of  merciless  black  steel, 

Crush  seeds  of  human  goodness  in  my  heart  .  .  . 

If  I  could  close  my  ears  to  shrieks  of  agony 

That  echo  from  that  shore  to  this 

And  make  my  nights  a  length  of  cold  sweat 

And  bitter  tears  lost  in  pillows'  depths  .... 

If  I  could  believe  that  these  illusions  of  democracy 

Which  flutter  at  me  from  every  wind 

Are  not  illusions.  .  .  If  I  could  hide 

Myself  in  smugness,  then  I  could  see  again. 

Oh,  to  see  again  the  light  of  sheerest  gladness 

On  a  mother's  face,   without   shrinking  back 

From  the  fear  that  leaps  out,  when  unnoticed, 

She  turns  that  face  to  look  at  her  son. 

To  see  again  the  sweep  of  green,  unbroken  fields 

And  red  poppies  with  their  ebony  hearts 

Without  seeing  that  stretch  of  greenness  a  battleground 

And  red  poppies  knee-deep  in  blood. 

To  see  again  the  array  of  books  on  my  shelves, 

And  smile  at  the  words  of  a  rebel, 

Without  feeling  the  lash  of  a  dictator's  whip 

And  seeing  a  bonfire  of  books  in  the  public  square. 

To  see  again  the  flush  of  smooth  young  faces 

And  know  that  a  like  flame  colors  my  own, 

Without  hearing  the  rattle  of  shot  on  sturdy  bodies 

And  hating  the  curse  of  being  young. 

Yet  as  I  write  ...  to  the  roar  of  cannon  fire 
Belched  out  over  lands  so  long  at  peace, 
To  the  scream  of  sirens  and  the  dull  zoom  of  planes, 
One  man  stalks  grimly  with  a  million  feet. 
Driven  by  his  frozen  hatred  and  ambition, 
He  blazons  his  insignia  on  a  people's  heart. 
The  symbols  of  his  might  are  on  every  sea 
And  float  from  aloft  on  rebellious  towers. 
And  I  know  it  is  no  good  to  flee  reality.  .  .  . 
These  things  are  reality;  no  pink  idealism 
Can  color  these  facts  and  make  them  beautiful 
It  is  hard  for  an  ostrich  like  me. 
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EPITOME 

by  Dock  Chandler 

Life 

Is  a  drop  of  rain 

That  falls 

From  an  impenetrable  cloud 

And  rests 

For  a  moment 

Upon  the  ground  of  Time 

Then  sinks 

Into  the  unknown 

Regions  of  Eternity. 


FULL  LIFE 

by  James  Brock 

ve  seen  wild  birds  flying, 

An  old  lady  in  lavender  and  lace; 
I've  heard  a  lost  child  crying, 

Saw  a  fleet  horse  win  a  race, 
ve  watched  the  grass  turn  greener, 

Watched  a  steam  shovel  for  awhile; 
ve  eaten  a  bun  wrapped  'round  a  weiner, 

Climbed  atop  a  rock  defile, 
ve  walked  through  narrow,  dirty  streets, 

Heard  soap-box  orators  rave ; 
ve  heard  new-born  lambs  with  their  feeble  bleats, 

For  a  month,  once,  I  lived  in  a  cave, 
ve  seen  bull-tongue  plows  break  new  sod, 

Read  the  works  of  Clemens  and  Poe; 
ve  seen  the  mason  carrying  the  hod, 

Heard  wintry  gales  loudly  blow. 
I've  smelled  the  essence  of  new-mown  hay, 

Gone  coon  huntin'  in  the  fall; 
ve  lolled  in  the  shade  on  a  hot  summer's  day, 

Heard  the  bugler's  soul-thrilling  call, 
ve  lived  my  life  as  I've  found  it, 

And  as  older  and  older  I  grow; 
I  wish  I  had  it  to  live  over  again, 

But  I  guess  it's  my  time  to  go. 
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DEATH  SLEEP 

by  Harold  McConnell 

Death  is  not  pleasant  for  those  who  know  when  it  is 
coming-  Felix  Nadir,  lying  still  and  silent  on  his  bed  of 
death,  sighed  defeatedly  to  himself.  Two  months  to  live. 
Two  months  .  .  .  then  what? 

It  was  not  the  prospect  of  death  that  tortured  Nadir. 
Dying  should  be  easy.  Death  should  come  swiftly.  But 
waiting  .  .  .  seeing  the  hours  slip  by,  watching,  knowing. 

Nadir  became  aware  there  were  others  in  the  hospital 
room.    He  pretended  to  sleep. 

"What  a  tragedy,"  a  girl's  voice  said.  "He's  so  young. 
He  wants  to  live.  What  a  pity  he  should  die."  Nadir,  in 
his  half-sleep,  detected  a  note  of  pity  in  the  nurse's  voice. 
Pity  for  the  helpless. 

"Yes,"  a  man's  voice  agreed,  "it  is  indeed  a  tragedy.  But 
I'm  afraid  there's  little  anyone  can  do  now.  Our  X-rays 
have  shown  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before — " 

Nadir  was  no  longer  listening.  With  an  effort  he  fought 
back  a  sob.  Two  months  to  live.  Two  months  of  terrible 
waiting. 

Morning  came  quietly,  silently.  A  few  soft  rays  of 
scattered  sunlight  filtered  through  the  window  and  rested 
easily  on  Nadir's  pillow.  He  had  not  slept  for  many  hours. 
Tediously  the  eternity  of  blackness  had  crawled  by.  Only 
the  warm  touch  of  a  few  gentle  rays  of  light  had  aroused 
the  man  from  his  stupor. 

When  the  nurse  came  in,  Nadir  tried  to  smile.  Why 
should  others  be  burdened  with  his  misfortune? 

The  girl  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 

"You  did  not  sleep,"  she  said  lightly.  "Rest  is  what  you 
need.    The  doctors  say  .  .  ." 

Nadir  fought  back  an  unwelcome  utterance  that  trembled 
on  his  lips. 

"Yes  .  .  .  you  are  right  ...  I  shall  try  to  rest  now." 

Perhaps  death  would  not  be  so  bad.  In  the  warm  sun- 
light, Nadir  watched  as  the  girl  moved  about  the  room, 
trying  to  pretend  cheeriness,  trying  to  pretend  happiness 
and  hope.  He  smiled  when  she  placed  before  him  cigarettes, 
coffee,  toast.  The  smile  vanished  from  his  face  when  he 
saw  another  object  on  the  tray.  A  tiny  glass  bottle  filled 
with  a  dozen  or  more  white  tablets. 

"Here,"  said  the  girl,  "take  two.  You  need  much  rest. 
Tomorrow  you  will  feel  better." 

When  she  had  gone,  Nadir  ate  the  toast  and  coffee  and 
placed  the  sleeping  tablet  under  his  pillow. 

"Tomorrow,"  he  reflected,  "I  shall  feel  much  better." 
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When  morning-  came  Nadir  found  himself  surrounded  by 
many  doctors. 

"We  have  devoted  much  study  to  your  case,"  one  of 
them  announced.  "We  find  that  while  it  is  not  wise  to 
arouse  false  hope,  we  feel  reasonably  sure  that  you  have 
every  chance  for  recovery.  Our  original  diagnosis  has 
proven  somewhat  in  error." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Nadir.  "Are  you  trying  to 
tell  me  that — that  perhaps  I  have  a  chance  to  live?" 

"We  can't  be  sure,"  another  said.  "In  a  few  days  we 
will  know  for  certain.  Research  has  revealed  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  many  cases  similar  to  yours;  cases  that 
were  pronounced  incurable,  cases  that  were  later  proven 
fallacious.    In  a  few  days  we  may  be  certain." 

When  they  had  gone,  Nadir  lapsed  into  a  troubled  sleep. 
Unearthly  visions  came  before  him  and  passed  into  the 
night.  When  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  exhausted  and 
confused.  He  pressed  the  button  at  his  bedside  in  sum- 
mons for  the  nurse.  When  she  did  not  come  he  pressed 
it  again. 

"Nurse,  come  here!  I  cannot  sleep.  Please  ....  give 
me  rest." 

When  finally  she  came,  with  more  coffee  and  more  ciga- 
rettes, he  noticed  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  that  on  the 
tray  there  was  also  a  tiny  bottle  filled  with  many  white 
objects. 

"You  should  not  upset  yourself  so,"  she  reprimanded. 
"It  isn't  good  for  you."  She  handed  him  two  of  the 
white  pills. 

"Nurse,"  said  Nadir,  "you  have  been  very  kind  to  me. 
I've  been  behaving  very  poorly.  Please  forgive  me.  I'm 
afraid  I'm  not  a  very  good  patient." 

"Nonsense,"  came  the  reply.  "You  have  been  very  good. 
You  are  just  tired,  that's  all.    What  you  need  is  rest." 

Nadir  sipped  the  coffee  slowly,  and  having  finished,  lit 
a  cigarette.  Once  more  alone,  he  took  pencil  and  paper  that 
lay  on  the  stand  by  his  bed  and  began  to  write  slowly. 
Words  came  with  increasing  difficulty.  A  troubled  vision 
clouded  his  thought.  He  was  not  asleep  when  the  knock 
sounded  at  the  door.  But,  as  many  times  before,  he  pre- 
tended unconsciousness.  Dimly  two  troubled  voices  came 
from  far  away. 

"Then  there's  no  hope?" 

"Absolutely  none,"  a  muffled  voice  replied.  "There  can 
be  no  mistake  this  time." 

"Oh  God,"  the  girl  breathed.    "What  must  we  tell  him?" 

"That,"  the  man's  voice  came  as  from  great  distance, 
"is  something  he  must  never  know." 
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"But,  doctor,  we  can't  delude  him!  It  would  be  crim- 
inal— " 

"Criminal  to  give  him  a  few  happy  hours?  Hope,"  the 
man's  voice  was  unsteady,  "might  save  him  many  days  and 
nights  of  needless  anguish.  Then  after  it  is  all  over — per- 
haps in  six  weeks — death  will  come  swiftly  and  merci- 
fully. He  will  never  know  of  the  deception.  We  have 
made  a  terrible  mistake  in  arousing  false  hopes.  A  terrible 
mistake.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  make  him  happy 
— at  least  for  awhile." 

In  his  room,  Nadir  fought  back  the  troubled  vision  that 
had  bothered  him  many  times  before,  and  solemnly  he 
wrote,  the  terrible  premonition  gradually  fading  away. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  this  time. 

"I  have  decided  that  waiting  is  of  no  avail,"  the  girl  in 
white  read  slowly.  "Perhaps  fate  has  been  unkind  to  me 
in  my  hour  of  death.  Yet  it  is  best  this  way.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  coward's  way.  Yet  I  could  not  bear  the  tormenting 
hours  that  come  to  those  who  must  wait.  I  know  ....  there 
is  no  hope.    I  think  I  have  known  it  all  along." 

"And  as  a  final  word,  I  wish  to  absolve  all  from  blame 
but  myself.  What  I  have  done,  I  have  deliberately  chosen 
to  do.  Again  I  say,  I  could  not  bear  the  tedious  hours  that 
would  come.     It  is  best  this  way." 

"Oh  God!"  the  girl  choked.    "What  a  stupid  tragedy!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  shaking  his  head  sadly.  "To 
think  that  only  last  night  we  gave  him  no  hope.  Had  he 
waited  but  a  few  hours  longer.  .  .  . 

"There's  been  a  horrible  mistake,"  he  breathed  un- 
steadily. "There  was  a  mix-up.  Nadir's  X-rays  were  lost. 
Only  this  morning  was  the  error  discovered.  He  would 
have  lived  to  be  a  hundred." 


TIME,  A  BANDIT 

by  Vera  Maybury 

0  Time, 

How  I  wish  that  I  might  raid  your  treasure  store, 

Dip  eager,  searching  fingers  into  your  invaluable  hoard, 

Cram  full  my  limp  and  empty  pockets, 

Twine  your  wreath  about  by  searching  brow, 

Clasp  your  countless  bracelets  on  my  aching  wrists, 

Fill  to  overflowing  my  trembling  arms, 

'Til  I  should  be  the  richest  bandit  in  the  world. 

There's  still  so  much  I'd  like  to  do, 

Walk  through  the  library 

Slipping  books  by  the  dozens  from  the  shelves, 

So  that  I  might  climb  the  heights  of  inspiration, 
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Catch  a  gleam  of  idealism  in  a  word  of  beauty, 
Live  a  tale  of  love,  of  beauty,  or  of  sorrow. 
Sail  uncharted  seas  with  adventurers  bold, 
Sate  a  restless  spirit  longing  for  lands  far  off, 
Or  lock  within  an  hour  the  life  of  centuries  past. 

And  then  I'd  like  to  travel, 

Oh,  just  anywhere  .  .  .  about  the  land,  around  the  world 

On  land  or  ocean  or  on  mountain  height, 

By  ocean  liner,  airplane,  car  and  even  oft  afoot. 

I  want  to  tread  in  reverence  the  musty  corridors  of  cathe- 
drals, castles,  ruins; 

I  want  to  touch  the  sculpture,  columns,  stairs  of  a  pagan 
Greece  or  Rome. 

I  want  to  thrill  to  the  depth  of  my  being  to  the  natural 
wonder  of  each  land. 

I  want  the  spirit  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Washington  to 
vibrate  in  my  soul. 

I  want  to  travel  everywhere. 

Sometimes  I'd  live  with  Nature 

To  know  her  solitude,  her  beauty  and  her  peace, 

The  whisperings  of  the  breezes  wooing  leaves  with  tender 

caress, 
The  bold  thunderings  of   a  fall,   the   quiet  rippling  of  a 

stream, 
The  home-life  of  the  creatures  deep  within  her  breast, 
The  velvet  of  a  blushing  rose,  the  fragrance  of  a  pine, 
All  these  I  want  in  the  intimacy  of  my  being. 

On,  on,  a  hundred  thousand  million  more 
Are  the  things  I'd  like  to  do, 
From  seeing  flaming  pictures  in  a  fire 
To  walking  hand  in  hand  with  one  I  love; 
And  yet,  life's  dictum  has  robbed  me  of  fulfilling  my  desires. 
She's  switched  her  role  with  me, 
For  I  would  be  the  bandit  bold 
And  she,  the  victim  fair. 
Instead,  she  laughs  and  holds  the  shears 
To  cut  my  thread  of  life  within  the  year. 
Time's  a  cruel  robber;  life  is  short,  and  I'm  a  hopeless 
dreamer. 


THERE'S  BEAUTY  STILL 

by  Rhoda  Whitehouse 

There's  beauty  in  this  vast  domain  around  us; 
There's  joy  untold  in  sight  of  human  eye; 
Yet  many  scorn  the  joy  that  nature  offers, 
Renounce  its  worth,  and  daily  pass  it  by. 
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There's  laughter  in  each  tiny  little  blossom; 
There's  music  in  the  wind  among  the  reeds; 
There's  soothing  peace  in  rolling  foaming  water ; 
Shall  we  forget  that  God  Himself  made  these? 

Forget  the  troubled  world  of  man's  inventions; 
Forget  the  engine's  roar  for  one  brief  while: 
Look  forth  into  a  world  that's  filled  with  beauty ; 
See  nature's  handiwork,  cheer  up  and  smile. 


PILLAR  OF  SOCIETY 

by  Paul  Dickerson  Brandes 


For  the  first  time  since  he  had  begun  lifting  money  from 
Uncle  Sam's  mails,  Ed  Moreau  was  in  a  jam.  Oh,  he'd 
been  in  close  shaves  two  or  three  times  before,  like  when 
the  inspector,  a  new  fellow  fresh  from  Washington,  had 
quizzed  everyone  in  the  whole  set-up  about  the  Messer 
donation  to  the  orphan  feast.  Silly  woman,  Martha  Messer, 
Moreau'd  thought,  to  expect  $300  in  cash  to  get  through 
the  mails.  The  stupid  fool  had  deserved  to  lose  it,  he'd  told 
himself  without  a  pang  from  his  conscience.  He'd  been  far 
too  smart  for  the  cops,  too.  He'd  taken  $225  the  very  next 
week  in  small  lots,  right  under  their  very  noses.  Flat  foots. 
Bah !    They  couldn't  catch  him.    Not  mail  clerk,  Ed  Moreau. 

But  this  was  entirely  different.  What  he  then  held  in 
his  hands  wasn't  the  safe,  unidentifiable  cash.  Rather  it 
was  his  own  Aunt  Marguerite's  check  of  $5000  for  the  Epis- 
copal Church's  mortgage  fund.  The  check  had  been  in  be- 
tween two  five-dollar  bills  completely  fooling  him,  as  though 
it  had  been  done  pointedly  by  his  aunt.  The  short  note 
with  them  said  the  fives  were  for  the  rector  himself,  for 
some  special  something  or  other,  perseverance,  I  guess  it 
was.  Moreau  had  opened  it  when  spotting  the  cash.  It 
would  have  been  quite  simple  just  to  reseal  the  envelope  and 
send  it  on  its  way.  But  where  was  the  envelope?  He 
couldn't  find  it  anywhere.  On  his  desk,  under  it,  out  the 
window,  on  the  stacks,  he'd  searched  everywhere.  But  no 
envelope.  The  janitor  must  have  taken  it  when  he  swept. 
It  would  be  in  the  furnace  by  now. 

Things  looked  bad.  Checks  were  risky  business.  With 
these  modern  handwriting  experts,  forgery  was  only  too 
easily  detected.  Why,  thought  Ed  frantically,  they  even 
had  lines  of  special  clerks  just  to  verify  signatures  on 
checks.  They  all  knew  his  aunt's  handwriting  by  now. 
Races  or  no  races,  this  was  going  a  little  too  far.     No 
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forgery  for  him.     The  pen  was  too  gloomy  a  place  for 
flashy  Ed  Moreau. 

But  what  to  do  with  this  check.  He  might  slip  an  identi- 
cal envelope  from  his  aunt's  secretary.  But  that  would 
take  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  what  with  his  aunt  living 
way  out  at  Netherlake  the  way  she  did.  That  was  a  good 
ten  hours'  drive  in  itself.  Knowing  his  precise,  self-cen- 
tered, mathematical  aunt,  he  felt  sure  she  would  expect 
word  from  the  Episcopal  rector  that  very  day.  Another 
envelope  with  a  typed  address  would  arouse  suspicion 
perhaps.  Too  many  people  were  acquainted  with  Mar- 
guerite Moreau's  distaste  for  modern  inventions.  There 
must  be  another  way  out.  Keeping  the  check  was  impos- 
sible whether  he  cashed  it  or  not.  His  aunt  would  tear 
the  roof  off  the  whole  town  if  this  large  sum  was  lost. 
She  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the  county.  There 
must  be  some  means.  Yes,  there  was.  Of  course.  Ed 
Moreau  pushed  his  new  felt  hat  squarely  on  his  thinning 
hair  and  strode  out  of  the  post  office. 
*     *     #    #    *     # 

The  Episcopal  Church  at  Briarton  was  the  biggest,  most 
extravagant  one  in  town,  barring  none.  The  debonair 
matrons  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  had  seen  to  it  that  their 
edifice  to  Christianity  surpassed  even  the  fairly  new  Meth- 
odist Church  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Persimmon.  It 
might  also  be  said  that  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Briarton 
had  the  highest,  most  expensive  mortgage  in  town,  barring 
none.  Times  were  hard  now  with  the  post-war  depression 
and  all.  The  President  himself  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to 
help  things  much.  It  might  even  get  worse.  All  the  bills 
were  piling  up  terribly.  Prices  were  so  high,  too.  People 
were  busy  trying  to  pay  up  extravagances  of  the  early  false 
prosperity.  Collections  were  small.  Everyone  had  just 
saved  the  world  for  democracy — they  thought.  But  what 
was  bothering  Reverend  Higgins  was  who  was  going  to 
save  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  the  biggest  church  in 
town.  In  desperation  the  pitiful  clergymen  had  gone  to 
see  old  Marguerite  Moreau  again,  for  about  the  twentieth 
time.  Yes,  it  was  a  broken,  pathetically  hopeful  rector  of 
St.  Mark's  Church  that  went  out  the  long  drive  to  Nether- 
lake and  summoned  the  butler  with  a  feeble  sound  of  the 
shining  brass  knocker. 

The  whole  town  remembered  how  she  had  stopped  going 
to  church,  had  cancelled  all  donations  when  that  mouse  ran 
up  her  leg  at  early  morning  service,  it  must  be  five  years 
ago.  Up  to  that  time  her  punctual  arrival  in  handsome 
carriage  and  black  horses,  to  match  her  disposition  the 
gossips  used  to  say,  had  been  pulling  up  promptly  at  8:00 
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in  front  of  St.  Mark's  as  long  as  most  of  the  townspeople 
could  remember.  She  had  never  been  back  since  that 
Sunday.  Folks  used  to  talk  about  it  occasionally.  Mrs. 
Peters  could  still  give  a  good  imitation  of  the  way  Mar- 
guerite Moreau  screamed  and  clutched  at  her  skirts  on  that 
fateful  Sunday.  Her  imitation  of  the  march  from  the 
church  was  a  perfect  circus. 

Poor  Reverend  Higgins.  His  last  visit,  which  had  taken 
so  much  pious  courage  and  fortitude,  had  proved  no  more 
successful  than  the  many  others.  All  the  tearful  pleading 
in  the  world  couldn't  break  down  that  old  vulture,  thought 
the  Reverend  maliciously,  and  then  was  promptly  ashamed 
for  having  registered  so  base  a  sentiment. 

Yes,  poor  Reverend  Higgins!  He  sat  at  his  desk  fum- 
bling a  pencil  and  looking  like  the  canary  after  it  had  been 
swallowed  by  the  cat.  A  knock  at  his  study  door  brought 
forth  a  half-hearted,  "Come  in." 

The  door  opened  slowly  and  Ed  Moreau  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  "Are  you  Reverend  Higgins?"  asked  the  mail 
clerk. 

"I  am,  young  man,  I  am,"  returned  the  churchman,  who 
had  the  bad  habit  of  repeating  what  he  had  already  said. 
"And  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I'm  Edwin  Moreau,  Reverend  Higgins,  Marguerite 
Moreau's  nephew,"  Ed  explained  as  they  shook  hands. 

"Oh,  the  charming  Miss  Marguerite  your  aunt?"  returned 
the  clergyman  in  a  decidedly  warmer  tone.  "How  fortunate 
you  are,  my  son,  how  fortunate  indeed,  to  have  so  lovely  an 
aunt."  The  Reverend  had  begun  to  visualize  his  fallen 
hopes  rising  from  the  dust.  "I  just  saw  her  this  very  morn- 
ing.   She's  looking  splendid,  just  splendid!" 

"My  aunt  always  looks  well,"  replied  Moreau  dryly,  re- 
gret edging  his  tone.     "Do  you  mind  if  I  sit  down?" 

"Of  course  not,  of  course  not,"  was  the  minister's  reply 
as  he  fluttered  over  his  caller.  "Now,"  he  continued  when 
they  were  both  seated,  "now  what  is  on  your  mind?" 

Moreau  paused.  This  was  going  to  take  a  lot  of  tact  and 
some  tall  talking  if  he  were  to  pull  his  neck  out  of  the 
noose.  This  old  geezer  didn't  look  so  formidable,  though. 
Maybe  the  short  way  would  be  better.  He  turned  to  the 
minister.  "I  understand,  just  between  us,  of  course,  that 
this  church  has  a  heavy  mortgage.  Is  that  not  true, 
Reverend  Higgins?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  minister  sadly,  taking  off  his  black- 
rimmed  spectacles  and  wiping  his  eyes  suggestively.  "That 
is  true.  Alas,  I  have  tried  so  hard  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds.  But  only  blank  walls  meet  my  ardent  pleadings." 
This  last  statement  was  accompanied  by  the  familiar  ges- 
ture— slight  shrug,  upturned  hands. 
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"I  understand,"  returned  the  mail  clerk  sympathetically. 
"My  aunt,  Miss  Moreau,  Reverend  Higgins,  has  instructed 
me  to  give  you  a  slight  remuneration,  a  small  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars.  I  have  the  check  right  here.  However, 
there  are  several — " 

By  this  time  the  surprised  Reverend  Higgins  had  recov- 
ered from  the  momentary  shock,  had  scurried  round  the 
desk,  and  was  kissing  Ed  Moreau  on  both  cheeks. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Moreau,"  the  delighted  churchman  ex- 
claimed, "you  don't  know  how  much  this  means  to  me.  You 
can't  realize  how  positively  overcome  I  am.  Your  aunt — 
she  refused  me  so  many  times.  I  had  given  up  all  hope.  I 
was  in  complete  despair.  But  you —  Ah,  I  see.  I  see  it 
all  now.  This  is  all  your  doing.  It  is  you  who  persuaded 
her  to  fork  over — I  mean  to  donate  the  money.  It  was 
your  persistent  eloquence  that  made  her  see  the  light.  Oh, 
Mr.  Moreau.  The  whole  town  shall  know  of  our  wonderful 
work.  The  whole  town  shall  give  you  the  credit  due  such 
a  kind  person  as  you  are." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Ed  was  also  surprised  by 
this  sudden  outburst.  He  had  known  nothing  of  the  re- 
peated visits  of  the  Episcopal  rector.  Furthermore,  his 
esteemed  aunt,  as  the  rector  called  her,  had  no  great  love 
for  her  spendthrift  nephew.  Evidently  she  had  changed 
her  mind  about  the  church  money.  If  this  ever  got  out, 
it  would  be  curtains  for  one  Ed  Moreau.  Damn !  His  aunt 
would  not  hesitate  to  reveal  that  she  had  mailed  the  check, 
not  sent  it  by  her  nephew.  He  knew  she  hated  the  thought 
of  leaving  her  pinched  pennies  to  him.  An  inquiry  would 
be  inevitable.  Things  were  worse,  not  better.  If  he  could 
only — 

"My  dear  Reverend  Higgins,"  he  began,  "you  overesti- 
mate my  influence  over  my  benevolent  aunt.  It  was  all  her 
doing,  I  assure  you." 

"It  is  noble  of  you  to  say  that,  sir,"  put  in  the  rector,  "but 
I  know  it  is  your  doing.  You  can't  hide  that  from  me.  The 
congregation  must  know  the  part  you  played.  I'll  announce 
it  from  the  pulpit.     I'll — " 

"Wait  a  minute,  Higgins,"  broke  in  Moreau  emphatically, 
forgetting  the  polite  attitude  of  aristocracy  he  had  followed 
so  far.  "Look  here.  Get  this  straight."  He  had  the  minis- 
ter by  the  coat  collar  and  had  raised  him  slightly  off  the 
floor.  "No  blabbing,  see.  My  aunt  doesn't  wish  anyone  to 
know  of  this  money.  All  she  wants  would  be  a  polite  call 
from  you,  confirming  that  you  received  her  check  and  offer- 
ing your  thanks.  Not  a  word  more."  Remembering  him- 
self, he  relaxed  his  hold  and  smiled  complacently.  '"You 
see,  my  aunt  is  a  very  peculiar  woman.     She  dislikes  pub- 
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licity.     It  would  be  much  better  that  way,  I  assure  you." 

"Just  as  you  say,  sir,  just  as  you  say,"  agreed  the  ruffled 
minister  as  he  straightened  his  coat.  But  all  the  while  he 
was  thinking  how  he  would  let  it  out  secretly  the  way  this 
splendid  fellow  had  aided  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church. 
"If  you  prefer  it  that  way,  I  shall  follow  your  wishes.  But 
it  would  have  been  such  a  pleasure,"  he  sighed. 

"Oh  yes,"  continued  Moreau,  sadly  reaching  down  in  his 
trousers  for  the  fateful  ten  dollars.  "My  aunt  wants  you 
to  have  this  for  yourself,  for  your  persistence."  He  tossed 
the  cash  on  the  desk.  "And  now  I  must  excuse  myself,  sir. 
My  work  is  calling  me." 

The  poor  minister  was  too  overcome  by  the  two  fives  to 
even  follow  his  auspicious  guest  to  the  door.  All  he  could 
do  was  to  give  way  to  the  weak  feeling  in  his  knees  and 
sit  down. 

"One  more  thing,  my  dear  rector,"  said  Moreau,  one 
hand  on  the  door  knob.  "Please  do  not  mention  in  that  call 
my  visit  here.  You  understand.  She  did  not  like  giving 
in  to  my  demands  that  you  get  the  money  for  the  mort- 
gage. Any  cause  for  her  to  remember  my  part  in  the  matter 
would  make  things  uncomfortable  for  me.     Good-day,  sir." 


Luckily  for  the  crooked  mail  clerk,  the  Reverend  Higgins 
followed  the  advice  of  Ed  Moreau  satisfactorily,  more  than 
satisfactorily.  Only  on  one  point  did  he  fail.  Ke  arranged 
it  so  that  all  but  Marguerite  herself  knew  of  the  fine  work 
of  young  Moreau,  thereby  breaking  his  promise  to  keep 
the  secret.  For  awhile,  it  had  little  affect  but  to  frighten 
the  young  clerk  from  taking  any  more  money  from  the 
mails.  Slowly,  however,  it  gained  momentum.  People 
began  to  note  this  young  man.  He  wasn't  much  to  look  at, 
it's  true.  But  looks  are  only  skin  deep.  Such  a  benevolent 
young  person  deserved  a  better  job  than  mail  clerk,  the 
postmaster  thought.  So  Moreau  became  assistant  post- 
master. Moreau  at  first  felt  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  This 
sudden  acquisition  of  respect  and  recognition  based  on  false 
pretenses  put  more  than  one  gray  hair  in  his  head.  But 
slowly  he  gained  composure  and  rationalized  that  if  people 
thought  him  good,  he  would  have  to  act  the  part.  Publicly, 
at  least. 

So  Moreau  became  respectable.  He  left  the  post  office 
for  a  position  of  responsibility  in  the  bank.  The  bank  presi- 
dent's wife,  a  staunch  Episcopalian,  thought  the  deserving 
young  man  would  make  a  good  influence  on  the  other  bank 
employees,  and  she  told  her  husband  just  that. 

And  so  Ed  Moreau  went  up  and  up.  Miss  Marguerite 
was  finally  obliging  enough  to  die  and  leave  her  reformed 
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nephew  all  her  money.  If  you  had  been  in  front  of  Wilson's 
Drug  Store  about  3:15  this  afternoon,  you  could  have  heard 
a  fat  man  say  to  his  gangling  son.  "See,  over  there  by  the 
big  black  car.  That's  Edwin  Moreau  III,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank.  A  better  man  never  lived.  And 
honest,  too.  Why  I  remember  when  he  gave  $5,000  to  the 
Episcopal  Church." 


MEDITATION 

by  Helen  Bowling 


I  am  the  College  Student. 

I  am  educated  to  live 

To  live  with  machines,  and  slums  and  jobless  men. 

I  have  spent  four  years  in  intellectual  communion 

With  deans,  professors,  women  and  nuts.  .  .  . 

When  I  could  have  lived,  lived  with  people. 

I  am  happy 

Because  I  know  Santayana's  philosophy  of  life  .  .  . 

He  would  laugh  at  mine! 

I  can  appreciate  beautiful  poetry 

Because  I  know  that  iambic  pentameter  is  a  meter  of  verse 

With  five  feet  to  the  line  accented  on  the  last  syllable. 

I  can  appreciate  current  events  more  intelligently 

Because  I  know  that  Vercingetorix  was  the  leader  of  the 

Gauls  when  captured  by  Caesar. 
I  can  live  longer 
Because  I  know  that  meat  contains  carbohydrates,  and  eggs 

contain  proteins. 
I  am  the  College  Student. 
And  after  four  years 
I  will  be  able  to  drive  trucks, 
To  take  up  tickets  in  a  ten-cent  movie, 
To  dig  ditches  with  Negroes  and  trash, 
To  wait  tables  in  dirty  restaurants. 
I  live  life  in  the  fullest! 
Men  work  and  fight  and  dig  and  sweat 

While  I 

I  take  exams  and  sit  in  class  and  think..  . 

Think  of  the  past  wars  and  unknowns  and  French  and 

halogens 
And  soak  in  intellectual  discourse 
Until  I  wish  that  the  gray  matter  could  ooze  out  my  eyes 

and  ears  and  nose  and  throat 
And  leave  me  still 
A  moron  .  .  . 
A  College  Student. 
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DEATH  TOOK  YOU  YESTERDAY 

by  Betty1  Jo  Weaver 

The  hour  is  hushed 

Plaintive  strains  of  sympathy 
Into  the  stillness  peal 
To  multiply  my  feel 
Of  woe. 

I  go 

And  stand  beside 

The  satin-lined  and  polished  bed 

We  bought  ...  to  lay  your  head 

Upon,  in  death. 

You,  too,  are  standing  near  .  .  . 

I  feel  quite  sure  .  .  .  quite  sure. 

Do  you  admire  the  clothes 
We  hunted  for  .  .  .  and  chose 
As  nearly  like  you  wanted 
As  we  could? 

And  I  would 

That  you  could  speak  to  me 

And  tell  me  if  the  sprays  you  see 

Have  the  lovely  blooms  and  scent 

You'd  always  meant 

To  have. 

And  though  the  organ's  melody 

The  taut  heart  strings  in  me 

Has  touched, 

And  caused  to  echo  there 

Still  sadder  notes, 

I'm  sure,  because  it  plays 

The  very  hymns  and  lays 

You  said  you'd  like, 

You've  clutched 

Close  to  your  soul  each  tone 

You've  heard;  for  they  have  shown 

How  deep  my  adoration.  .  .  . 

And  how  sincere 

My  every  word  and  action 

When  you  were  here. 

Steal  through 

This  awful  nothingness 

As  does 
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The  music  .  .  .  odor  .  .  .  loneliness 
And  let  your  soul 
My  heart  condole 

Because  the  porcelain  face 
Within  the  satin  case 
I  stand  beside, 
Has  not  been  you 
Since  you  have  died. 

FOG 

by  Helen  Ashcraft 

The  fog 
Is  so  thick 

My  eyes  cannot  penetrate  it. 
The  blankness  of  its  being- 
Is  reflected  there 
And  shows  no  sign 
Of  its  existence. 
It  is  just  as  one 
On  the  point  of  death 
Stands  on  the  brink 
And  stares  into  space, 
But  can  see  nothing. 

STRINGS 

by  Orville  Byrne 

We  said  "Goodbye"  and  now  our  past  is  dead. 
If  in  the  night  some  memory  should  come, 
I'd  brush  the  thing  aside  as  I  would  still 
The  drowsy  whirr  of  some  mosquito's  hum. 
Your  beauty  that  was  once  my  only  shrine  .  .  . 
Your  voice,  a  music  for  my  languid  soul  .  .  . 
Made  up  my  life.    You  were  my  greater  part. 
Strange,  now  you've  gone  I  find  I  still  am  whole. 

The  thought  of  you  does  not  disturb  me  now 
I  have  grown  used  to  that.     It's  this  I  mind: 
I  can't  forget  you  while  I  can't  forget 
Your  thousand  little  ways  of  being  kind. 


POOR  TOM'S  A-COLD 

by  Emma  Osborne 


Tom  was  a  nuisance,  everyone  admitted,  but  a  harmless, 
well-meaning  nuisance.  There  was  something  about  him 
that  appealed  to  one's  instinct  to  protect  the  weak  and  help- 
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less.  He  accepted  eagerly  any  kindness  shown  him,  express- 
ing his  appreciation  by  showing  an  annoying  willingness  to 
accept  further  favors. 

Tom  had  a  home,  such  as  it  was.  About  half  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  the  woodshed  where  he  was  whipped  and  kept 
like  an  unhappy  child,  for  he  had  a  habit  of  running  away, 
causing  anxiety  to  his  sister  and  her  husband,  who  "saw 
their  duty  and  done  it"  by  Tom. 

The  husband  once  said  he  would  cure  Tom's  straying 
and,  wrapping  a  white  sheet  around  himself  one  night, 
waited  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  frighten  the  run-away. 
Tom  came  trudging  down  the  road,  late,  on  his  way  home. 
The  ghost  confronted  him,  picked  him  up  bodily,  and  car- 
ried him  down  the  road.  Tom  lay  docilely  in  his  captor's 
arms,  laughed  his  foolish  laugh,  and  said,  "I  know  what 
you  are  .  .  .  you're  a  bugger."  The  disgusted  ghost  dropped 
Tom  abruptly  and  told  him  in  very  unghostlike  language 
to  get  on  home. 

The  next  day  Tom  was  on  his  way  early  to  avoid  the 
woodshed.  He  presented  a  pathetic  picture  .  .  .  the  lone 
figure  of  a  man  shuffling  down  the  dusty  road  with  shoul- 
ders drooping,  eyes  peering  vacantly  from  under  the  brim 
of  an  old  cap,  and  tattered  overalls  tucked  into  high-topped 
boots.  He  was  happy,  woodshed  forgotten,  for  he  was  on 
his  way  to  visit  the  "schoolmarm"  and  his  friends,  the  chil- 
dren. He  was  fond  of  visiting  the  one-room  rural  school. 
Underneath  the  jibes  and  teasing  of  the  children  he  sensed 
their  sincere  liking  and  understanding  of  him.  He  realized 
that  he  should  not  have  gone  to  the  school,  but  he  went  as 
often  as  the  patience  of  the  teacher  allowed.  He  would 
sit  quietly  for  hours,  leaning  forward  so  intently  that  he 
would  finally  get  so  near  the  edge  of  his  chair  that  it  would 
overturn  with  a  crash.  The  children  would  laugh  and 
confusion  would  reign  for  a  while.  Tom  would  smile  in- 
gratiatingly at  the  teacher  and  say,  "Miss  Em,  I  didn't 
mean  to  do  nawthin'." 

Tom  liked  the  teacher,  and  it  was  far  from  his  intention 
to  hurt  her  or  break  the  class  routine.  Often  he  would  walk 
up  to  someone  in  the  community  as  Miss  Em  passed  by 
and  say,  "Hain't  she  purty?"  He  took  her  offerings  of 
black  haws  or  berries  gathered  in  the  hills,  and  "Miss  Em" 
would  give  him  a  sandwich  or  an  apple  at  lunch  time. 
Also,  his  pockets  would  usually  yield  a  cold  biscuit  given 
him  by  a  busy  housewife  to  get  him  out  of  her  kitchen. 
There  would  be  the  inevitable  onion,  too,  cached  with  the 
biscuit.  He  kept  these  possessions,  garnered  here  and  there, 
gloating  over  them  as  a  miser  over  his  riches.  He  recog- 
nized the  pleasure  of  anticipation,  appreciating  that  "  'Tis 
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better  to  journey  hopefully  than  to  arrive  at  one's  destina- 
tion." 

Yes,  Tom  realized  that  he  should  not  have  disturbed  the 
routine  of  the  classroom,  but  it  was  lonely  sitting  on  the 
steps  at  home  or  by  the  woodpile.  Everyone  seemed  to  have 
a  world  of  his  own  except  Tom.  He  was  on  the  edge  of 
everything  but  never  quite  a  part  of  anything.  It  had 
always  been  that  way.  He  sought  escape  into  the  reality 
of  the  schoolroom  where  he  was  on  a  plane  with  his  com- 
panions, a  part  of  everything,  sharing  the  knowledge  of- 
fered by  the  teacher,  thinking  big  thoughts  .  .  .  far  away 
from  the  uneasiness  he  felt  in  the  strange  outer  world 
where  he  was  unnoticed. 


MY  MOTHER 

by  Paul  Brandes 

I  should  like  to  have  known  my  mother 
When  her  soul  was  young  and  gay, 
When  her  deep  heart  was  not  troubled 
By  the  cares  that  forged  dismay. 
When  her  golden  hair  was  burning 
And  her  steps  were  ever  yearning 
For  life  with  its  pleasures  turning 
Darkness  into  day. 

I  should  like  to  have  heard  her  laughter 
As  she  approached  her  father's  door. 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  her  smiling 
O'er  her  fan  on  the  ballroom  floor 
When  her  crystal  eyes  were  dreaming 
And  her  neck  and  shoulders  gleaming 
Above  her  gown  all  streaming 
Over  the  polished  floor. 

I  should  like  to  have  watched  her  slippers 

As  they  stroked  the  winding  stair 

To  the  beat  of  wedding  music 

That  heralded  martial  prayers. 

When  my  father  put  the  ring  on 

And  her  mind  told  her  heart  to  sing  on 

That  the  future  would  always  bring  on 

Happiness  to  share. 

I  think  I  could  understand  her 
When  she  bows  her  head  to  pray 
That  her  children  may  not  totter 
Along  the  path  that  before  her  lay. 
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IN  THE  BUS  STATION 

by  Ann  Thomas 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  changeable  places 
in  this  old  world  is  the  waiting  room  of  a  bus  station.  Of 
course,  the  waiting  rooms  of  other  modes  of  transportation 
may  be  as  entertaining;  but  since  I  prefer  bus  travel, 
naturally  I  find  this  waiting  room  more  unusual.  There, 
one  can  see  all  kinds  of  people  going  to  all  kinds  of  places ; 
and  to  watch  these  people  is  far  more  inviting  than  to 
read  a  pulp  magazine,  which  seems  to  be  the  thing  most 
people  do. 

Buses  load  and  unload,  the  loud  speaker  dings  continually 
in  the  ears,  children  cry,  people  talk  ...  all  is  confusion. 
Then,  suddenly  the  buses  are  gone,  and  everyone  settles 
back  into  the  wooden  benches  to  compose  weary  bones  for 
a  short  period  of  peace.  The  noise  begins  again,  then  peace 
arrives,  and  so  the  day  goes  on  indefinitely. 

Humanity  in  its  many  forms  surges  through  swinging 
doors  . .  .  short,  tall,  dirty,  clean,  rich,  poor,  fat,  thin,  happy, 
sad.  All  are  going  somewhere  or  seeing  someone  off.  Each 
is  concerned  with  his  own  personal  thoughts,  baggage,  and 
hour  of  leaving.  Some  sit  quietly ;  others  squirm  restlessly. 
These  latter  are  chiefly  very  cross  and  very  dirty  children 
who  utterly  wear  out  their  patient,  discouraged  mothers; 
and  completely  baffle  their  once-proud  fathers  who  also 
have  to  care  for  the  luggage. 

Once  not  so  very  long  ago,  I  had  the  dubious  pleasure  of 
whiling  away  an  hour  in  one  of  these  enchanting  places. 
It  was  a  rather  hot  day  and  the  station  was  not  particularly 
comfortable.  As  I  settled  myself  to  watch  the  minutes  tick 
slowly  by,  I  noticed  those  who  were  sitting  nearby.  A  dis- 
mal-looking young  woman,  with  a  sleeping  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  a  boy  of  about  six  playing  at  her  feet,  sat  on  the 
end  of  the  bench.  Next  to  me,  sat  a  man  working  his  tire- 
less jaws  chewing  a  mouthful  of  gum  and  devouring  a  Wild 
West  magazine.  A  very  small  man,  with  someone  I  pre- 
sumed to  be  his  large-bosomed  wife,  was  nervously  count- 
ing a  number  of  varying  sized  bags  and  lunchboxes. 

As  everything  seemed  to  be  moving  peacefully,  I  decided 
to  buy  a  magazine.  I  walked  to  the  counter  where  I  faced 
a  bewildering  array  of  unheard-of  magazines.  In  the  midst 
of  this  mixture  I  saw  the  name  of  a  well-known  picture 
magazine  and  purchased  it.  Returning  to  my  original  seat, 
I  began  to  look  listlessly  at  the  magazine,  and  soon  found 
that  my  neighbor,  the  chewer,  was  more  interested  in  it 
than  I.  He  smacked  his  gum  so  incessantly  in  my  ear  that 
I  was  finally  reduced  to  the  nervous  state  of  handing  him 
my  magazine  and  moving  to  the  end  of  the  bench. 
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By  this  time  the  sleeping  child  had  awakened  and  was 
crying-  feverishly.  This  gained  the  attention  of  the  other 
child,  who  had  been  engaged  in  untying  shoestrings.  He 
watched  the  younger  for  a  minute  or  two  and  then,  dis- 
covering me,  he  turned  and  stared.  "Give  me  a  penny," 
he  commanded  belligerently. 

I  smiled  sweetly  and  asked,  "Why  do  you  want  a  penny, 
sonny?" 

"To  put  in  the  penny  machine  and  get  some  chocolate, 
and  don't  call  me  sonny.     My  dad  says  that  I  am  a  man." 

Suddenly  seeing  that  my  shoes  were  still  tied,  he  stooped 
and  pulled  the  laces  quickly.  "Say,  are  you  going  to  give 
me  a  penny?"  he  yelled  in  a  shrill  voice. 

"Not  until  you  tie  my  shoes,"  I  replied  sternly,  in  my 
best  schoolma'm  fashion. 

"I'm  not  going  to  do  it,"  he  screamed,  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  his  mother  and  everyone  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  feet,  for  this  was  a  period  of  quiet. 

His  mother  remonstrated,  but,  being  an  easily  embar- 
rassed person,  I  hastened  to  produce  a  penny  which  he 
grabbed  quickly.  "I'm  awfully  sorry,"  apologized  his 
mother,  but  she  looked  delighted,  and  I  realized  that  she 
thought  she  had  found  a  nursemaid  for  her  ill-tempered 
child. 

Quickly  tying  my  shoes  and  picking  up  my  bag,  I  strode 
purposefully  for  a  door,  resolving  to  wait  for  my  bus  out- 
side.   I  had  had  enough  of  children  for  sometime. 

Still,  a  bus  waiting  room  is  extremely  amusing.  The 
people  are  most  interesting,  except  when  they  are  fretful 
children  or  gum-crackers.  When  one  finds  himself  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  people,  it  is  terrifying  and  embarrassing, 
and  it  is  best  to  move  to  another  corner  immediately  and 
be  thankful  that  the  children  do  not  belong  to  him.  How- 
ever, if  one  is  traveling  with  children,  he  is  probably  re- 
signed to  his  fate  from  the  very  first. 


THE  VETERAN 

by  Barney  De  Jarnette 
(A  Student  at  Model  High  School) 


Sure,  go  on  Kid, 
And  join  the  fun: 
There's  plenty  more; 
You're  only  one. 
You're  twenty,  hmmm  .... 
I  was  that  once, 
A  bloody  dunce. 
I  saw  it  come 
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And  saw  it  go 

And  come  again ; 

Go  to  it  Bo — 

I  'member  when 

You'll  see  it  all,  the  flags  and  cheers, 
The  dance-hall  girls,  with  Whitehall  beers 

but: 
Once  you  see  the  trenches'  leer 

Of  ghostly  dead  and  after  hear 

The  whine  of  bombs  and  learn  the  fear 

Of  Man  and  God  and  Death! 
Then: 

Will  you  jeer 
At  broken  bones, 
At  dying  groans, 
At  pleading  tones 
For  Man  and  God  and  Breath? 
0 !  what  the  hell !  Go  to  it,  Kid, 

And  learn  firsthand  as  others  did 

Yeah, 
Learn  the  game  of  politics; 
How  they  sent  you  to  take  the  licks, 
The  same  damn  ones  that  caused  the  fix 
And  let  you  pay  the  price 

Of  sergeant's  kicks 

Of  hand  grenades 

Of  raw  first  aid 

And  bread  half  made 

And  beds  with  rats  and  lice. 

Perhaps,  some  day  you'll  kill  a  guy 
And  watch  the  agony  as  I 

and, 
Just  as  I.  lie  awake  at  night; 
You'll  suffer,  too,   and  start  with  fright 
And  kill  again,  and  kill  and  fight 
And  kill  and  kill  and  kill! 
or 

See  the  light 

And  fill  a  flask 

To  kill  the  task 

Of  knowing,  ask, 

"Why  does  he  lie  so  still?" 

Go  to  it,  Kid,  and  join  the  fun. 
There's  thousands  more;  you're  only  one! 
But: 
Don't  come  back 
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With  soldiers'  lack 

Of  all  but  want  and  war; 

No: 
Quick  be  killed; 
While  wonder  filled 
Be  wonder  stilled, 
Before  your  heart  is  sore, 

Lest: 
One  sad  day 
You'll  sigh  and  say 
Like  me  today, 

"What  was  I  fighting  for?" 

LIFE 

by  Helen  Ashcraft 

"Life  can  be  hard  in  subtle  ways," 
So  says  the  younger  generation. 
But  only  those  who  have 
Lived  and  learned, 
Who  have  trod  its  path 
With  writhing  feet, 
Are  qualified  to  speak 
On  that  first  line. 
They  know  that  life  is  hard 

To  some and  sweet 

To  others  who  take  it. 
It  is  not  merely  luck  or 
Fate,  they  know,  for 
"Life  is  what  you  make  it!" 

RECOMPENSE 

(Prize  Story) 

by  Helen  Klein 

Matthew  Anderson  was  a  hit-and-run  driver!  When  the 
realization  of  this  fact  came  to  him,  he  was  speeding 
madly  down  Carlyle  Avenue,  his  hands  gripping  the  wheel 
in  agonized  frenzy,  his  thoughts  a  jumbled  mass  of  accusa- 
tions. Terror  flooded  his  body,  until  he  was  numb  and 
lifeless.    He  was  mad,  insane  with  fear! 

Somewhere  back  on  Elm  Street  he  had  run  over  a  little 
child.  He  could  remember  the  nauseating  flash  that  had 
come  over  him  when  the  car  struck  something  soft  and 
small.  His  fingers  gripped  the  wheel  tighter  as  he  thought 
of  it.  No  warning  at  all,  nothing!  He  hardly  saw  the 
child.  Just  a  glimpse,  and  then  it  happened.  He  almost 
cried  out  in  his  agony.    The  next  thing  he  knew,  he  was 
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telling  himself  to  go  away  from  there  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
No  one  had  seen  him.  The  street  was  deserted.  He  knew 
the  child  was  dead.  He  had  looked  back  just  once  and 
had  seen  a  tiny  bundle  lying  motionless  in  the  street.  He 
had  to  get  away,  away,  away.  .  .  . 

Now  he  was  still  speeding  away.  Beads  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  forehead.  He  had  that  awful  feeling  of  a 
hunted  animal  trying  to  escape  the  inevitable.  Nothing 
about  him  seemed  real.  It  was  as  if  he  stood  alone,  while 
a  thousand  fingers  pointed  at  him;  a  thousand  voices 
screamed,  "Murderer!"  "Coward!"  Oh,  God,  not  that!  All 
his  life  he  had  held  only  bitter  contempt  for  a  person  who 

would  do  such  a  thing.    And  now now when 

it  happened  to  him  he  couldn't  face  it  either.  He  had  to 
get  away  from  that  awful  place.  Anyhow,  it  was  too  late 
to  go  back  now.  That  would  be  admitting  everything. 
This  way  no  one  knew — no  one  but  himself. 

With  this  thought  came  a  measure  of  comfort.  He  alone 
knew  he  was  guilty,  and  he  alone  would  suffer.  The  child 
was  dead,  and  nothing  he  could  say  or  do  would  bring  it 
back.  He  found  himself  desperately  trying  to  rationalize 
his  actions.  If  he  could  only  get  something  to  hold  to,  it 
would  be  much  easier  for  him. 

He  was  calmer  now.  He  brought  the  car  to  a  stop  and 
stared  blankly  ahead.  His  lips  tightened  in  determina- 
tion as  he  made  an  effort  to  control  himself.  He  sat  there 
for  sometime,  while  the  day  deepened  into  night,  and  with 
darkness  came  comfort  and  solace.  He  was  relaxed  now, 
though  still  a  bit  shaky.  He  wondered  if  he  would  be  able 
to  sleep  at  night,  or  if  he'd  be  tormented  by  visions  of  little 
children  broken  and  twisted.  He  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  hair  in  desperation.  He  must  be  calm.  Of  course, 
he'd  have  dreams  at  first,  but  eventually  it  would  wear  off. 
He'd  forget  it,  maybe  not  entirely,  but  to  the  extent  that 
his  mind  would  never  be  affected.  Or  would  it?  Of  course 
not!  How  foolish.  He  even  managed  a  little  laugh  to 
reassure  himself.  After  all,  he  was  a  man!  Surely,  he 
could  stand  a  little  suffering.  No  one  but  himself  need 
ever  know,  and  when  his  punishment  came,  he  could  take 
it  without  flinching.  That  was  fair  enough,  wasn't  it?  It 
was,  he  decided. 

Having  reached  his  decision,  he  sat  up,  smoothed  his 
hair,  and  put  on  his  hat.  He'd  better  go  home  now ;  it  was 
getting  rather  late.  His  wife  would  be  worried.  He  won- 
dered if  he  ought  to  tell  Alice  about  what  had  happened. 
He  knew  she  would  be  sympathetic,  but  maybe  she 
wouldn't  agree  with  him.  Alice  had  always  had  a  queer 
sense  of  justice,  even  about  little  things.     No,  he'd  better 
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not  say  anything  about  it  to  her.  This  would  be  his  prob- 
lem, and  he'd  solve  it  alone. 

He  swung  the  car  around  and  started  back  toward  town. 
The  bright,  gay  lights  reassured  him,  and  somehow,  gave 
him  a  small  amount  of  courage.  What  had  happened  to 
him,  he  felt,  was  just  part  of  life,  part  of  living.  Some- 
thing like  this  happened  to  everyone  at  one  time  or  another. 
After  all,   what   had   happened   wasn't   so   bad.      He   had 

killed  a  child true.     Someday,  somehow,  he  would 

pay  for  it.  He,  Matthew  Anderson,  would  be  punished. 
He  knew  that,  but  just  then  his  thoughts  weren't  con- 
cerned with  punnishment  to  come.  He  had  a  long  life  here 
on  earth  to  enjoy  before  that  happened.  He'd  make  the 
best  of  things,  and  after  that  who  cared?  What  difference 
did  it  make? 

He  drove  down  the  broad  street,  looking  at  the  people. 
Everything  was  the  same.  Nobody  was  different.  He  was 
the  only  one  who  had  changed.  He  stopped  at  a  drug  store. 
He'd  take  Alice  a  little  present,  something  she  liked.  Then 
she  wouldn't  notice  if  he  acted  a  little  strangely.  He'd  make 
some  excuse  about  being  tired  and  go  straight  to  bed.  In 
the  morning  everything  would  be  all  right.  He  felt  proud 
of  himself.  He  had  done  the  most  sensible  thing,  made 
the  best  decision. 

He  climbed  back  into  the  car  and  headed  for  home.  He 
wished  the  night  were  over,  or  that  Alice  weren't  home.  If 
he  could  only  be  alone,  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad.  He  knew  it 
would  be  hard  trying  to  act  natural,  but  he  had  to  do  it. 
He  clutched  the  small  present  in  his  hand,  thankful  for 
having  thought  of  it. 

At  last  he  drove  up  in  front  of  his  house.  He  looked  in, 
wondering  if  Alice  had  waited  dinner  for  him.  It  appeared 
not,  for  the  house  was  almost  dark.  Maybe  Alice  was  gone. 
No,  there  she  was.  He  could  see  her  sitting  in  the 
shadows  at  the  far  side  of  the  living  room.  Now  came  the 
test.    He  had  to  play  the  part  well. 

"Alice,"  he  called,  "I'm  home.'  ' 

He  put  his  coat  and  hat  in  the  closet  and  went  to  join 
his  wife  in  the  living  room.  Then  he  noticed  how  strange 
she  looked. 

"Alice,  what's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

Could  she  have  heard?    Had  someone  seen  him  after  all? 

"It's  Jerry."  she  said  in  a  queer,  choked  voice. 

A  picture  of  his  chubby  four  -  year  -  old  son  flashed 
through  his  mind. 

"What's  wrong  with  Jerry?"  he  asked. 

"He  was  killed  this  afternoon  on  Elm  street  by  a  hit-and- 
run  driver." 
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A  MAID  AND  HER  MARK 

by  Paul  Brandes 

It  was  a  cold  and  wintry  evening. 

In  the  days  of  sixty-four. 
When  the  wind  was  using  the  pine  trees 

As  a  pitch  pipe  for  its  score, 
And  the  moon  was  shielding  her  body 

With  a  cover  of  billowing  mists, 
That  McDaniel  shot  his  sweetheart 

As  she  gave  her  lover  a  kiss. 

It  is  a  story  of  two  men  and  a  woman 
That  you've  heard  oft  times  before; 
Of  how  both  men  loved  her  dearly 

While  she  cared  not  one  whit  more 
For  them  than  for  sixteen  others 

Who  had  graced  her  life  in  the  past. 
Yes,  she  was  the  kind  of  a  woman 

That  the  spinsters'  club  terms  "fast." 

Her  eyes  were  as  gray  as  the  morning 

Before  the  sun  comes  up ; 
Her  body  as  soft  as  the  snow-fall 

And  as  warm  as  the  red  wine  cup  ; 
Her  hair  was  as  black  as  the  bat's  path 

As  he  glides  on  his  sweeping  flight; 
And  her  heart  as  hard  as  King  Richard 

As  cold  as  the  snow  that  night. 

She  had  thrown  McDaniel  over  .... 

'Been  about  three  weeks  and  a  day 
And  was  returning  from  the  village 

In  her  new  love's  twinkling  sleigh. 
Her  blood  was  warm  with  dancing; 

Her  lashes,  flaked  with  white. 
She  didn't  mind  if  he  kissed  her 

As  long  as  he  did  it  right. 
She  hadn't  a  thought  for  McDaniel 

Who  stood  waiting  on  the  porch, 
With  his  pistol  flashing  meanly 
And  his  eyes  resembling  a  torch. 
He  waited  until  she'd  left  him 

And  was  mounting  the  flight  of  stairs. 
He  took  one  look;  then  he  shot  her, 

And  dashed  away  to  his  mare. 


She  made  not  a  cry  when  she  saw  him ; 
She  uttered  no  sound  when  she  fell ; 
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She  lay  as  an  unframed  picture 
Whose  story  the  women  will  tell. 

Her  glamour  was  gone  for  a  moment ; 
The  blood  discolored  her  hair. 

She  died  as  she'd  lived  ...  in  excitement, 
With  never  a  conscience  or  care. 

It  was  a  cold  and  wintry  evening 

In  the  days  of  sixty-four, 
When  the  mixture  of  moaning  and  moonlight 

Put  a  ghost  at  every  door, 
When  the  moon  had  taken  to  racing 

With  a  band  of  misty  cloud 
That  McDaniel  shot  his  sweetheart 

And  laid  her  in  her  shroud. 


THE  GRAVEYARD 

by  Robert  Witt,  Jr. 


"Grandpa,  what  is  that?" 

"Why,  sonny,  that's  a  graveyard, 

A  place  for  worn  souls  to  rest; 

A  home  for  wearied  hearts  and  tired  feet." 

(Where  flesh  bloats,  blackens,  and  then 

Falls  from  the  bones,  giving  up  through 

The  earth  its  odorous  stench  of  decaying 

Flesh  .  .  flesh  crawling  with  maggot  scavengers. 

After  the  flesh  is  gone  the  bleached  bones 

Begin  to  crumble  in  nature's  quest  for  dust. 

The  graveyard  is  just  like  the  earth, 

Crawling  with  decaying  humanity, 

Whose  skeletons  of  ambitions 

Have  long  been  reduced  to  a  decaying  stage. 

By  the  parasitical  human  maggot 

That  ever  drains  the  life-blood 

From  ambitious  souls. 

The  brain  rumbles,  the  heart  beats  weakly, 

The  limbs  palsy,  and  soon  all  is  over.) 


GRANDMOTHER 

by  Vera  J.  Maybury 


I  have  always  known  her;  she  has  lived  just  down- 
stairs all  my  life.  She  is  a  dainty,  petite  English  lady 
just  two  inches  short  of  being  five  feet  tall,  but  what  a 
world  of  experience  is  held  in  this  diminutive  being.  Her 
seventy-nine  years  have  been  crammed  full  of  living  from 
her  earliest  happy  days  as  a  gay  English  lass  of  the  coun- 
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try  near  London  to  her  years  of  coming  to  America  to 
found  a  home  and  rear  a  family. 

Your  first  glimpse  of  her  would  reveal  an  old-fashioned 
lady  who  looked  as  if  she  had  stepped  from  a  page  of 
Godey's  "Lady's  Book."  Her  ankle-length  dress,  high- 
topped  shoes  hidden  beneath  sweeping  skirts,  and  her 
Queen  Mary  hat  are  reminiscent  of  bygone  days.  Once, 
just  once,  Grandmother  indulged  in  fashion  to  buy  a 
stylish  hat  .  .  one  that  tilted  becomingly  over  her  right  eye. 
Occasionally,  when  she  feels  especially  '"chipper"  as  she 
calls  it,  the  once  new  hat  is  tilted  very  conservatively  over 
her  eye,  and  off  she  goes.  Grandmother  religiously  wears 
three  gold  band  rings,  her  only  other  ornament  being  a 
many-stranded  pearl  necklace,  a  family  heirloom.  When- 
ever she  is  attired  in  readiness  to  go  calling  on  some  of 
her  lifelong  friends,  she  calls  me  in  for  a  brief  appraisal 
of  her  appearance.  After  I  have  smoothed  her  collar  or 
captured  a  stray  lock  of  hair,  she  is  content  to  leave.  She 
still  values  the  opinion  of  one  younger  than  she. 

Of  course,  if  you  peeked  in  on  her  at  home,  you  would 
see  a  crisp  white  apron  fronting  her  immaculate,  starched 
house  dress.  Doubtless,  you'd  find  a  sewing  basket  in  her 
lap  or  a  pair  of  knitting  needles  flying  away  in  her  busy 
hands  to  form  an  intricate  pattern  for  a  shawl  for  Aunt 
Sarah  or  a  sweater  for  Brother  Jim.  You  might  find  her 
bustling  about  the  kitchen  baking  Grandfather's  favorite 
apple  pie.  If  you  happened  in  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  you'd  find  yourself  beneath  a  cup  of  fragrant 
tea  and  dainty  cookies  before  you  realized  it.  Grand- 
mother still  retains  her  inherent  English  love  for  after- 
noon tea.  As  she  has  grown  older  and  I  have  grown  up, 
I  have  tried  to  lessen  her  household  tasks,  but  she  is  so 
keenly  sensitive  to  being  helped  that  she  more  or  less 
ignores  my  advances,  no  matter  how  tactfully  I  approach 
her.     Independence  is  one  of  her  outstanding  traits. 

You  need  only  glance  at  her  to  find  character  traced 
deeply  in  every  line  of  her  beautiful,  wrinkled  face. 
Etched  there  is  a  pattern  of  a  wife's  anxiety  and  a 
mother's  loving  care.  Dominating  her  visage  are  two 
twinkling  brown  eyes,  mirroring  a  lifetime  of  happiness 
coupled  with  hard  toil,  sorrow,  and  an  abiding  love  and 
faith  in  God  and  man.  In  moments  of  reflection ,  one 
might  catch  the  gleam  of  reminiscence  of  a  childhood  and 
youth  passed  in  the  English  countryside ;  yet  Grandmother 
stoutly  denies  any  longing  to  return  to  the  "old  country" 
with  an  "I  wouldn't  trade  the  United  States  for  the  world ; 
America's  my  home."  The  years  have  yet  to  extinguish 
the  valiant  light  in  her  eyes. 
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A  mouth  set  in  the  determination  of  self-dependence 
betrays  its  over-firmness  by  the  lines  about  it,  symbolic 
of  the  smiling  response  which  brightens  every  situation 
of  which  she  is  a  part.  One  can  easily  imagine  her  lips 
being  parted  to  whisper  a  soft  lullaby  or  kiss  a  troubled 
brow  or  pacify  a  bewildered  neighbor  or  friend.  Just 
above  her  rich,  full  lips,  a  girlish  little  nose  adds  a  touch 
of  piquancy  to  a  profile  that  is  at  once  happy  and  sad. 

From  her  intelligent  forehead  sweeps  an  abundance  of 
silky  white  hair  caught  in  a  loose  knot  not  quite  in  the 
center  of  her  head.  Just  enough  stray  hairs  have  frolicked 
out  of  place  to  lend  a  halo-like  radiance  to  an  already 
radiant  personality. 

Her  strong,  lined  hands  tell  of  endless  hours  devoted 
to  busy  household  tasks.  About  them  is  a  certain  linger- 
ing tenderness  speaking  of  the  years  passed  in  rearing 
four  stalwart  boys  and  a  girl  whose  death  at  an  early  age 
has  left  a  never-healing  scar  of  sorrow  on  Grandmother's 
life.  It's  easy  to  visualize  her  caring  for  the  sick  and 
smoothing  aching  brows,  as  only  hands  like  hers  can  do. 
Sewing  and  knitting  have  left  their  imprint  in  tiny  cal- 
louses and  pin  pricks  on  her  hands;  they  only  enhance 
the  beauty  of  service  which  her  hands  show.  These 
hands  are  swift  and  sure  in  their  work ;  age  has  not 
endowed  them  with  hesitancy. 

Her  very  step  bespeaks  of  a  self-reliance  and  indomi- 
table will.  Her  hasty,  spry  step,  her  purposeful  tread 
and  her  steady,  erect  posture  unbowed  by  the  weight  of 
years  are  a  challenge  in  themselves.  Just  to  look  at 
Grandmother  walking  gives  a  feeling  of  elation. 

Throughout  the  years,  Grandmother's  been  a  constant 
inspiration  to  me.  She  quietly  lives  the  life  which  others 
profess  to  live.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  truer,  more  faithful 
friend  than  she  has  been.  Somehow,  I'm  glad  I've 
always  known  her. 


ALONE 

by  Emma  Sams 

I  am  so  alone 

There's  nothing  here  but  me  .  .  . 

In  this  vast  horizon. 

Nothing  but  me  .  .  .  and  one  lone  tree, 

So  alone,  and  so  high. 

Upward  its  branches  shoot 

Seeking  a  companion  in  the  sky. 

As  I  sit  gazing  upward  from  its  root 

Its  loneness  makes  my  own  much  more  acute- 
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FOREWORD 

With  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  con- 
tinued interest  the  public  is  showing  in 
Belles  Lettres,  the  editors  present  this  year's 
volume  (1942).  The  editors  have  worked 
with  three  things  in  mind :  to  include  differ- 
ent types  of  writing,  to  include  as  many 
authors  as  possible,  and  to  maintain  as  high 
a  standard  of  writing  as  possible.  The  edi- 
tors hope  that  this  volume  justifies  the  con- 
tinued interest  of  the  readers. 


THINGS  I  LOVE 

Anita  Beatrice  Goins 

I  love  the  burst  of  springtime, 
When  trees  look  green  and  tall, 
For  then  I  chase  the  butterfly 
And  mock  the  bobwhite's  call, 
Or  wander  free  and  aimless 
Through  woods  as  wild  as  I, 
And  shed  a  tear  for  nature's  sake, 
For  bird  and  rock  and  sky. 

I  fear  but  love  the  summer  storm, 

And  its  flashes  flung  asunder. 

To  feel  the  mad  wind  lash  my  cheek, 

And  hear  the  crash  of  thunder. 

I  love  the  rain  that  falls  at  night, 

My  peaceful  sleep  adorning; 

And  the  crow  of  the  cock 

When  the  clouds  break  away, 

And  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  morning. 

I  love  the  tinkle  of  cowbells, 

As  the  cows  trudge  down  the  hill, 

And  the  familiar  squeak  of  the  old  red  gate, 

As  they're  turned  through  the  gate  by  the  mill. 

I  love  to  see  the  sun  set; 

In  a  molten,  crimson  gleam, 

And  view  its  metallic  luster, 

Reflecting  bronze  in  the  old  mill  stream. 

I  love  to  gaze  down  the  valley 
When  the  village  pauses  in  rest. 
Watch  the  lights  dot  the  shadows 
As  daylight  turns  to  dust; 
And  see  the  silent  river 
Winding  ghostly  in  the  falling  light, 
Coiling  its  depths  in  a  rocky  gorge ; 
'Til  it's  lost  in  the  ocean  of  night. 

Ah,  misty  glimmer  of  thoughts  immortal, 

Inspired  by  things  we  cherish. 

Such  simple,  haunting  elusive  joys 

Once  captured  never  perish. 

Thus  perhaps  you  ask  (my  beloved  friend) 

What  right  have  I  to  ponder? 

Ah,  pity  a  heart  that  is  locked  to  beauty, 

Or  barred  to  the  world  of  wonder. 
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MIST 

Jacqueline  Yavecchia 

Mist,  so  soft,  so  gossamer-thin, 

Wraps  this  awkward  city  in, 

Gives  wistfulness  to  faded  greenery, 

And  makes  old  houses  theater  scenery. 

It  pins  thin  flags  on  all  the  trees, 

And  sifts  pale  light  with  every  breeze. 

It  hangs  pearl  ropes  from  every  steeple, 

And  drops  a  few  on  passing  people. 

It  strings  street  lights  on  a  silver  thread, 

And  cocks  a  halo  on  the  streetsweeper's  head. 

It  makes  a  fairyland  of  hideous  places, 

And  softens  wrinkles  in  shop-worn  faces. 

Mist,  so  soft,  so  gossamer-thin, 
Wraps  this  awkward  city  in; 
But  at  the  sun's  first  touch  it  disappears, 
And  all  the  grass  is  wet  with  tears. 


BEYOND  THE  CLOUDS  IN  THE  WEST 

Dock  Chandler 

Men 

Like  separate  suns 
Drift  slowly  across 
A  cloud  flecked  sky. 

Passing  behind  the  lighter  clouds, 
They  idly  wander. 

At  their  zenith 

They  note 

The  darker, 

Denser  clouds  in  the  west. 

They  spend 

Their  days  of  declining 

Almost  heedless  of  their  own  sky, 

But  seeking  to  see 

What  lies  beyond 

Those  dark,  dark  clouds  in  the  west. 
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THE  ATHEIST 

A  Short,  Short  Story 

Russell  C.  Weingartner 

To  the  little  group  inside  the  cabin,  the  plane's  motors 
no  longer  had  a  lulling  effect.  The  loud,  deep-throated 
droning,  rising  and  falling  at  intervals,  vibrated  through 
the  thin  walls,  but  it  was  no  longer  heard  by  any  of  the 
persons  who  had  drawn  together  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Their  faces  were  white  and  serious,  but  no  one  was 
hysterical. 

"It's  a  great  shock  to  all  of  us,"  said  one  of  them,  a 
white-haired,  kindly-faced  man  wearing  a  clerical  collar. 
"Death  always  is.  We  look  forward  to  it  all  our  life;  we 
expect  to  face  it.  But  when  we  actually  do  face  it,  it  never- 
theless fills  us  with  as  much  fear  as  if  we  had  never  ex- 
pected it." 

"But  isn't  there  something  else  we  can  try?"  protested 
a  young  man,  handsome,  expensively-dressed.  "I  don't  want 
to  die!" 

"If  you  can  think  of  any  solution,  we  are  all  willing  to 
try  it,"  replied  the  clergyman  quietly.  "But  we  are  much 
too  wrought-up  to  allow  our  minds  to  think  clearly.  There 
are  still  several  minutes  left  to  us,  and  I  suggest  we  spend 
them  quietly  thinking  of  a  way  out." 

He  looked  around  him  at  the  faces  of  well-to-do  people, 
all  young  in  years.  Husbands  and  wives  had  instinctively 
drawn  close  together.  Some  faces  were  as  lead,  in  which 
wide-opened  eyes  reflected  a  primitive  fear.  Others  were 
as  if  stunned. 

It  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  carefree  gaiety  each  had 
displayed  before  the  take-off. 

"I  always  invite  people  who  can  have  fun,"  Marcia  had 
said,  when  the  couples,  laughing  at  some  witty  remark  by 
a  tall,  impressive-looking  lawyer,  flocked  into  the  plane. 
"Even  Father  Reid  here  can  enjoy  himself."  Marcia  had 
retained  the  beauty  of  perfectly-formed  features  well  into 
her  late  thirties,  and  her  body  had  remained  slim.  "Father, 
I  guess  you  know  everyone  here  —  except  Pietro.  He's  a 
young  man  we  met  in  Florida." 

As  she  performed  the  introduction,  the  handsome  Pietro 
Carlozocci  swept  his  keen  black  eyes  up  and  down  the 
priest's  body,  shrewdly  judging  him  before  speaking.  When 
he  did  speak,  his  dark  face  presented  a  grim  smile  —  no 
more  than  a  widening  of  his  thin-lipped  mouth. 

"I  am  happy  to  know  you,"  he  said,  with  the  slightest 
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trace  of  an  accent.  He  wore  a  light  gray  suit  of  fashionable 
cut  which  made  his  skin  seem  even  darker. 

"Pietro  is  a  representative  for  a  European  firm,"  Marcia 
explained  briefly,  and,  like  the  practiced  hostess  she  was, 
had  gone  off  to  see  to  preparations  for  leaving. 

Pietro's  eyes,  glittering  with  the  hardness  of  two  black 
diamonds,  turned  away  from  those  of  the  priest.  In  a 
moment  the  young  man  had  joined  the  others  and  taken 
a  seat  farther  to  the  front  of  the  plane. 

Not  until  they  were  well  out  over  the  Atlantic  did  the 
young  foreigner  move  from  his  seat.  Quietly  he  made  his 
way  back  down  the  aisle  to  a  door  at  the  rear  of  the  cabin 
which  gave  access  to  a  small  luggage  compartment.  No  one 
paid  much  attention  to  him  as  he  opened  it  and  went  inside. 
It  was  only  when  he  was  coming  out,  and  Father  Reid 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  that  anything  unusual  had 
been  even  sensed. 

The  others,  attracted  by  the  swinging  motion  of  the 
parachute  Pietro  was  wearing,  one  by  one  turned  and 
stared  at  him. 

For  a  second,  the  foreigner  said  nothing.  He  closed  the 
door  and  leaned  against  it,  breathing  heavily.  His  eyes, 
from  under  heavy  black  eyebrows,  gleamed  with  a  hate 
of  a  bound-up  panther. 

"Don't  any  of  you  move,"  he  panted,  "until  after  I've 
gone.  Then  I  don't  care  what  you  do."  He  looked  sharply 
from  one  to  the  other.  "I'm  locking  this  door.  It's  frail, 
but  it's  made  of  steel." 

The  foreigner's  breathy  syllables  had  only  the  faintest 
suggestion  that  his  native  tongue  was  any  but  English. 

"There  is  no  way  of  unhinging  it,"  he  went  on.  "It  would 
take  perhaps  a  half  an  hour  to  break  it  down.  And  the 
bomb  goes  off  in  five  minutes." 

None  of  the  passengers  made  a  move  as  the  dark  young 
man  locked  the  door,  never  taking  his  eyes  from  them  for 
an  instant.  He  dropped  the  key  into  the  pocket  of  his  suit, 
took  two  quick  steps  to  the  plane's  outer  door,  and  flung  it 
open.  With  his  eyes  still  on  the  others,  he  stepped  out  into 
space  and  fell  sharply  away  from  the  plane,  leaving  the 
door  banging  twice,  slowly,  from  the  force  of  the  propellor's 
slipstream. 

The  tall  dignified  lawyer  had  been  the  first  to  reach  the 
door  and  slam  it  shut,  gazing  down  at  that  blossom  of 
white  being  rapidly  left  behind,  drifting  toward  a  steamer 
far  below.  Soon  after,  Marcia  had  heard  the  faint  ticking 
sound  emanating  from  behind  the  steel  door. 

"We've  tried  everything  we  know,"  continued  the  priest. 
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"The  door  could  not  possibly  be  opened  in  the  space  of 
time  left  to  us.  It  is  no  use  to  try.  The  bomb  was  probably 
meant  to  destroy  our  distinguished  attorney  here  because 
of  his  work  against  the  fifth  column." 

"But  we  can't  just  sit  here  watching  that  door  and  know- 
ing it's  going  to  blow  us  all  up  any  minute!"  cried  the 
handsome  young  man.  "Can't  you  tell  the  pilots  to  fly 
faster?   Maybe  if  we  reach  the  airport  in  time — " 

"The  pilots  are  doing  all  they  can,"  came  the  quiet  voice 
again.  "They  are  as  unwilling  to  face  death  as  any  of  us. 
No,  my  boy,  we  have  only  one  chance  left — to  pray  to  our 
Father  in  heaven  for  deliverance." 

"That's  no  chance  at  all!"  put  in  the  large,  dignified- 
looking  man  with  graying  temples.  It  was  the  lawyer.  His 
eyes  had  narrowed  with  fear,  and  his  voice  was  rapidly 
getting  out  of  control.  "There's  no  God.  We'd  best  be 
spending  our  time  in  fast  thinking." 

"You  may  do  as  you  choose,"  replied  the  priest.  "I  shall 
pray  for  myself  and  for  anyone  else  who  cares  to  join  me." 

Angrily,  the  man  leaped  up,  passed  down  the  corridor 
to  the  steel  door,  and  began  to  wrestle  frantically  with  the 
handle.  The  priest  continued  to  pray  without  heeding  the 
tall  man's  frequent  disturbing  rattlings.  The  others  prayed 
fervently  with  him,  making  no  move  to  dispute  with  their 
friend,  a  lifelong  atheist.  Fear  had  turned  the  minds  of 
each  to  thoughts  of  his  own  safety. 

Father  Reid  expected  his  prayer  to  be  halted  long  before 
he  had  finished.  But  he  came  to  its  final  word  and  looked 
back  toward  the  tall  man.  The  atheist  had  long  ago  left 
off  his  attempts  at  the  door  and  stood  silently  with  his 
back  to  the  others.  Without  warning  he  wheeled  around. 
He  seemed  less  angry. 

"Lend  me  your  rosary,"  he  demanded,  approaching  the 
priest.  "I  remember  some  of  the  prayers  taught  to  me  as 
a  child.   I've  got  to  do  something!" 

His  hand  trembled  as  he  snatched  up  the  beads  the  priest 
extended  to  him  and  then  nervously  returned  to  the  door. 
With  a  quick  motion  he  threw  the  rosary  around  his  neck 
and,  kneeling  before  the  steel  door,  began  to  finger  each 
bead  and  mumble  half-forgotten  prayers. 

Marcia  gained  everyone's  attention  with  a  quiet  an- 
nouncement:  "Look!  We're  landing  in  the  ocean." 

The  praying  man  was  immediately  forgotten.  The  door 
opening  off  the  pilots'  seat  flew  open  and  the  sharp-featured 
assistant  pilot,  still  wearing  his  white,  peaked  cap,  was 
barking  crisp  excited  orders  at  them. 

"We're  going  to  try  to  soak  the  bomb  with  water.   When 
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we  hit,  everybody  dive  out  the  door  and  hang  onto  the 
plane." 

The  next  few  moments,  Father  Reid  felt,  were  pure 
hysteria.  After  the  jolt  of  the  plane  striking  the  water,  he 
felt  himself  being  swept  by  the  onrush  of  the  others  out 
of  the  small  door  into  the  cold  sea.  Like  the  rest,  he  clung 
to  the  partly-submerged  fuselage  for  what  seemed  hours. 
At  length  they  realized  that  the  attempt  had  been  successful. 

"There'll  be  a  ship  along  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,"  an- 
nounced the  co-pilot.  "We  talked  to  it  by  radio  before 
'setting  her  down.'  " 

Hours  later,  after  the  plane  and  its  passengers  had  been 
hauled  aboard  the  tramp  steamer  Florence,  Father  Reid 
accompanied  the  ship's  officers  when  they  opened  the  plane's 
outer  door.  Inside,  hanging  by  his  neck  from  a  handle  of 
the  steel  luggage-room  door,  was  a  tall  man.  Apparently 
unable  to  leave  the  plane  when  it  submerged,  he  had  been 
drowned.  A  rosary,  one  end  twisted  around  the  handle  and 
the  other  about  his  neck,  had  forced  a  quantity  of  blood  up 
into  a  reddened  face  which  was  fixed  in  the  unearthly  con- 
tortions of  fear. 


LISTEN 

Ruth  Plaga 

Listen ! 

The  happy  voices  of  children  at  play. 

The  busy  hum  of  work  each  day. 

The  chapel  bells  that  call  us  to  pray. 

Listen ! 

The  wild  wind  singing  o'er  the  hill. 

The  hush  of  twilight,  soft  and  still. 

The  water  laughing  by  the  mill. 

Listen ! 

The  song  of  harvest,  sweet  and  clear. 

The  footsteps  of  a  loved  one  dear. 

The  flight  of  birds  in  sudden  fear. 

Listen ! 

The  rumble  of  thunder  in  a  summer  sky. 

The  rustle  of  dead  leaves  whirling  by. 

The  sadness  of  a  whippoorwill's  cry. 

Listen ! 

The  sweet  spring  showers  softly  falling. 

The  mother's  voice,  her  children  calling. 

The  song  of  life,  renewed,  enthralling. 

Listen 
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WITHERED  BOUQUET 

Anita  Beatrice  Goins 

In  sadness,  in  sorrow,  in  mingled  pathos, 
I  touch  thy  withered  petals. 
Like  fading  dreams,  or  failing  schemes 
Or  forgotten  friendships  they  lay. 
I  touch  each  curled  petal  and  say 
You  were  once  graciously  arrayed 
Withered  bouquet. 

So  vivid,  so  haunting,  so  elusively  wanton, 
Your  fragrance  was  fresh  and  pure 
Now  delicate  and  faint,  mellow  and  taint, 
Your  bewitchery  has  faded  away. 
I  sigh  softly  and  say, 
Your  glory  has  past  its  day, 
Withered  bouquet. 


WHILE  RULERS  PRAY  AND  SOLDIERS  DIE 

Gordon  Rader 
While  rulers  pray,  and  soldiers  die 
Amid  the  blood  and  din  of  strife, 
Peace-loving  people  wonder  why 
The  monster,  War,  has  come  to  life. 

We  thought  him  dead  or  sleeping  still ; 
Peace  was  to  reign  forevermore: 
"Democracy,  freedom — this  is  our  will!" 
Was  not  that  slogan  heard  before? 

Amoeba-like  the  people  roam 
In  search  of  ideals  to  attain, 
Some  few  ahead,  the  others  come 
When  but  convinced  the  cause  is  sane. 

Enveloped  now  we  fight  again, 

In  grips  to  fight  for  life  to  death; 

War  rages  wildly,  and  where  he's  lain 

We  know  but  vaguely.  With  whispered  breath 

You  speak  of  peace.   Will  it  return, 

That  sleep  of  war,  quietly,  benign, 

From  battlefield  where  hatreds  burn 

And  we,  in  mass,  like  a  wounded  lion 

Lick  smarting  cuts  and  while  they  heal 

In  lieu  of  love  are  taught  to  kill, 

Are  fed  on  hate  and  taught  to  kill? 
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Lucille  Hampton 

I  am  a  strange  and  potent  being, 

I  am  that  which  man  tries  to  understand, 

Yet  cannot; 

I  am  that  which  man  strives  to  avoid, 

By  the  puny  techniques  known  as  "progress" 

And  "development  of  civilization", 

Yet  at  my  will,  he  tears  it  down  again 

In  a  savage,  destructive  process  called  "war' 

I  weave  the  tangled  web  of  life  for  the 
Minute  particles  of  scum  which  are  men; 
I  weave  the  dark  and  the  light  strands 
According  to  my  whims; 
I  laugh  at  the  useless  opposing  struggle 
Of  these  contemptible  creatures, 
Knowing  that  they  cannot  alter  the 
Destiny  I  have  decided  for  them. 
I  am  Fate. 


LOG  FIRE 

Betty  Strachan 

The  red  embers  cool, 
And  ashes  no  longer  burn 
When  they  are  cold. 
So  has  our  love, 
Which  once  flamed  high, 
Burned  down,  leaving 
Only  red  embers  to  warm 
Our  hearts  with  their  glow. 
Soon  they  too  will  cool  and  fade, 
Leaving  hearts  and  hands  cold. 
For  ashes  no  longer  burn 
When  they  are  cold. 

NOSTALGIA 

Susan  Biesack 

It  seemed  almost  an  artificial  setting,  so  perfect  was  the 
environment  and  the  mood.  But  on  second  thought,  you'd 
say  it  was  most  natural,  for  what  would  follow  more 
logically  this  night-before-graduation  conversation  than  the 
remembrance  of  things  past?    The  night  wasn't  mild;  in 
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fact,  it  was  much  too  warm.  That's  why  Cathy  had  sug- 
gested to  Ann  that  they  sit  on  the  porch  awhile  after  they 
finished  their  packing.  The  moon  was  right,  though — a 
thin,  silver  sliver  that  reeked  with  sentimentality !  It  was 
the  moon,  to  be  sure,  that  they  talked  on  first. 

Ann  rocked  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  and  then  said  to  her 
companion,  "Let's  make  tonight  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
other  nights  we've  been  here;  only  let's  appreciate  it,  this 
time.   Want  to?" 

"Suits  me,  Ann.    How  do  you  play?" 

"Let's  choose  the  ten  most  memorable  things  we've  done 
together  here  for  the  past  four  years.  We'll  each  take  five. 
You  go  first,  Cathy." 

And  then  the  pillars  of  that  hall  witnessed  two  testi- 
monies in  the  hot,  shiny  night. 

"Oh,  I'll  begin  with  the  night  we  had  our  first  bull  ses- 
sion, and  the  collegianism  we  felt.  Really,  Ann,  I  thought 
I'd  arrived  at  last,  that  night!  We  all  did,  in  fact.  Why 
else  would  we  have  sat  up  till  4:00  a.  m.,  smothering  and 
giggling  in  that  tiny  closet? 

"Next,  I'd  choose  that  Sunday  morning  picnic  we  em- 
barked upon.  Remember  that  foolish  dripping  of  water  we 
thought  was  a  stream?  If  your  mother  hadn't  sent  chicken 
and  pork  and  pickles  and  lemon  pie,  we  never  would  have 
done  it.  Why,  we  left  at  nine  o'clock  and  ate  till  twelve 
o'clock,  and  by  then  it  was  so  hot  we  had  to  carry  the 
Indian  blankets  back  on  our  heads  to  keep  from  getting 
sunstrokes.  You  must  have  given  Laura  and  me  half  a  box 
of  soda  that  afternoon,  so  we'd  live  to  eat  another  day! 

"And  will  you  ever  forget  the  night  you  and  Tom,  Laura, 
Johnny,  Phil  and  I  went  mountain  climbing  in  the  moon- 
light? You  know,  honey,  it  was  just  about  this  time  of 
year  it  happened — three  years  ago.  Only  a  bunch  of  slap- 
happy  kids  as  we  were  would  have  attempted  climbing  that 
knob  with  a  whole  case  of  cokes!  But  with  all  the  per- 
spiring and  puffing,  it  was  heavenly.  And  on  the  way  home 
we  sang  "Mexicali  Rose".  .  .  .  How  many  more  choices  do 
I  have,  Ann?" 

"Two." 

"I'd  give  a  cookie  to  relive  that  Saturday  we  spent  rush- 
ing around  in  Lawson  City,  on  a  shopping  tour.  All  we 
bought  was  a  sack  of  taffy  apples,  and  we  got  so  twisted 
up  in  the  molasses  we  had  to  buy  toothbrushes  before  we 
could  discover  our  teeth  again.  That  was  the  day,  too,  the 
high  school  music  festival  was  in  town,  and  we  went  to  it. 
Not  even  the  bumpy  bus  ride  home  could  quell  our  spirits, 
then,  though. 
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"My  last  choice,  now.  I  believe  I'll  take  that  lovely  Sun- 
day last  year,  when  we  double-dated  and  went  to  Gibson 
Beach.  It  seems  as  though  food  always  dominates  our 
experiences,  Ann,  but  didn't  we  have  enough  that  day  to 
feed  a  family  a  week — almost?  You  and  Billy  stayed  on 
the  beach  late,  but  Charles  and  I  went  up  to  that  pitiful 
shell  of  a  pavilion  and  danced.  The  nickelodeon  was 
boarded  up  except  for  one  hole  where  we  could  put  the 
nickels  in.  Having  long  old  arms,  I  was  delegated  to  slip 
the  lucre  in  the  slot.  I  got  terribly  scratched  by  the  splin- 
tery wood  around  the  hole,  but  I  didn't  mind  a  bit  'cause 
I  had  so  much  fun.  .  .  .  Now,  it's  your  turn,"  Cathy  con- 
cluded. 

Ann  began.  "One  of  mine  is  the  Easter  evening  we  went 
driving  and  picked  up  a  stray  duck  on  the  road.  You  were 
so  afraid  of  it,  but  the  boys  really  got  a  kick  out  of  making 
it  quack.   Wonder  if  the  poor  duck  has  forgotten  his  ride? 

"And  shame  on  you,  Cathy,"  she  continued,  "for  not 
mentioning  the  night  we  both  got  orchids  for  the  Junior 
Prom.  You  were  taking  a  bath,  and  I  was  pressing  my 
formal  when  Laura  brought  them  up.  The  housemother 
said  we  practically  caused  a  riot  the  way  we  screamed 
when  we  opened  those  boxes.  We  argued  all  during  the 
dance  over  which  was  prettier.    'Course  mine  was!" 

"Phooey,"  Cathy  retorted. 

But  Ann  went  on.  "Remember  the  nights — mostly  the 
rainy  ones — when  we'd  be  mad  at  the  world  in  general, 
and  boys  especially,  and  we'd  put  on  our  reversibles  and 
walk  to  town  just  ripping  out  all  the  way?  But  we  always 
settled  down  after  a  fifteen-cent  Italian  spaghetti  at  Pope's, 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  hill  on  the  way  back,  we 
were  anxious  to  face  the  word  next  day. 

"My  very  funniest  memory  is  this  one:  the  afternoon 
we  came  in  and  found  those  silly  little  signs — cut  from 
magazines — that  Laura  had  plastered  all  over  our  room. 
I'll  bet  she  spent  a  good  hour  or  two  cutting  and  pasting 
those  missiles  around.  Remember  the  one  over  the  bath 
tub — 'Half  clean  isn't  enough'?  On  our  mirror  she'd  put 
'Next  to  mine,  I  like  your  face'.  Over  your  bed  glared, 
'Was  I  dreaming?'  and  over  mine,  'Missing  since  midnight'. 
The  pay-off  was  the  one  on  our  door,  'Male  quarters'.  Even 
the  janitor  stopped  to  laugh  at  that  one! 

"I  almost  forgot  to  include  this  memory.  Gee,  I'll  never 
forget  it — the  night  Ellen  and  Ken  were  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  we  were  going  along,  you  as  pianist,  and  me  as 
maid  of  honor.    You  remember  how  it  ended,  though,  don't 
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you?  Their  whole  secret  leaked  out,  and  the  ceremony 
didn't  even  begin,  and  Ellen  and  Ken  both  cried!  And 
right  now,  they've  forgotten  all  about  each  other — he's  in 
the  army,  and  she's  engaged  to  some  one  else." 

"Well,  that  makes  ten.  That  does  it,  baby,"  Cathy 
summarized. 

"Not  by  half,  really,"  Ann  replied. 

Only  the  creaking  rockers  suggested  more,  and  the  hot, 
shiny  night  pressed  hard  upon  them. 


NO  TEARS 

Betty  Strachan 

Blood  and  sweat  and  tears, 
He  said,  but  I  dissent. 
Blood — yes !   Sweat — yes ! 
A  hundred  times  as  much. 

Tears — for  them  there  is 
No  time.    My  heart,  a  dull 
Ache,  throbs,  sighs,  smiles; 
My  work  demands  my  time. 

Hearts  made  for  peace; 
In  war  are  luxury, 
Held,  flung,  kicked,  stamped, 
Replaced  by  hearts  of  steel. 

Heart  of  steel  and  mind 
Of  steel,  be  mine  today, 
Keen,  cold,  dry,  hard, 
Well-tempered  for  this  hour. 

Time  to  melt  my  heart 
Will  come;  and  I  shall  find, 
Eyes  dry,  heart  cold. 
I  have  no  tears  to  shed. 

PERSPECTIVE 

Paul  Brandes 

To  you,  my  love,  I  will  the  all, 
The  everything  that  life  can  bring; 
I  hope  the  sun  will  shine  on  you, 
That  life  will  be  a  song  to  sing. 
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I  wish  for  you  the  fullest  days, 
No  sorrow,  no  soul-breaking  tears; 
I  hold  your  heart  a  sacred  thing 
Not  to  be  broken  through  the  years. 

But  all  will  not  be  such  as  I, 
Your  lovely  eyes  will  cease  to  shine; 
Life  will  wring  your  soul  in  two, 
And  use  your  blood  for  bitter  wine. 

I  see  you  now,  so  light,  so  fair, 
So  certain  of  a  dancing  life; 
I  wish  you  were  not  so,  my  dear, 
Gird  on  an  armour  for  the  strife. 


AN  AMERICAN  BEAUTY  — 

Robert  Conley 

In  vain  I  walked  through  flowery  woods 

In  hope  a  fragrant  bud  to  gain 
To  cheer  me,  give  me  hope  and  life — 

All  day  I  searched,  I  sought  in  vain. 

The  friendly  flowering  flags  I  saw, 
The  brightly  blushing  bloodroot  stood, 

The  silly  lily  dropped  her  head, 
While  on  the  snow  ball  pulled  her  hood. 

Green  moss,  to  every  stone  it  clung 
While  spider  webs  bathed  well  in  dew. 

The  leaves,  they  danced  an  ancient  dance 
While  honey-suckle  wildly  grew. 

Disgusted,  lonely,  sick  of  heart, 

I  turned,  I  stood  unreconciled. 
No  hope,  no  love,  no  life,  no  friends, 

No  warmth,  just  death. — And  then  you  smiled. 


HELLO,  JOSE 

Paul  Brandes 

"I  called  you  up  to  say  goodbye, 
Oh  yes,  I'm  going  soon; 
I've  a  ticket  on  the  northern  train 
That  leaves  tomorrow  noon. 

I've  really  no  right  to  bother  you, 
But  before  I  go  away 
I  want  to  wish  you  happiness — 
It  isn't  much  to  say. 
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Thanks,  that's  very  kind  of  you, 
I  fear  that  will  not  be. 
But,  darling,  I'll  remember  you 
Until  eternity. 

Your  smile,  your  voice,  your  winning  way 
I've  stored  up  in  my  heart; 
I'll  keep  them  there,  down  deep  inside 
Long  after  we  depart. 

Be  strong,  my  dear,  and  always  know 
The  thrill,  the  joy  of  life; 
I  hope  that  he  will  be  as  good 
A  mate  as  you  a  wife. 

No,  do  not  say  that.   Never  mind. 
It  really  doesn't  matter; 
Goodbye,  my  dear,  the  time  has  come 
To  cease  this  noiseless  chatter. 

No,  I  won't  be  back  here  for  some  time — 

I  really  can't  tell  where ; 

You  know  the  army  doesn't  say 

A  thing  until  you're  there. 

Yes,  I'll  remember,  thanks  so  much; 
You  know  that  is  a  lie. 
God  bless  you,  keep  you  evermore — 
Good-bye,  my  love.   G-o-o-d — b-y-e. 


THE  STREAM 

Mary  Elizabeth  Vaught 

When  I  was  but  a  child 
I  wandered  by  a  little  brook 
And  paddled  in  its  shallow  flow, 
Sent  leafy  boats  to  fairy  ports. 

When  I  was  then  sixteen, 
The  river  was  my  favorite  haunt, 
And  down  its  quiet  stretches  go 
A  mist  of  memories,  on  and  on. 

I  wonder  if  when  I  am  old 
I'll  stand  beside  the  ocean  wide, 
And  watch  unseeing  in  its  waves, 
My  life  go  rippling  by. 
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OF  TREES  AND  WAR 

Madge  E.  Jones 

Have  you  ever  felt  on  a  mild  summer's  day 
That  Dame  Nature's  a  goddess  who  likes  to  play 
With  the  plants  and  flowers  being  born  from  mire 
And  rule  over  trees  which  never  desire 
To  live  like  vain  men  who  deceive  and  conspire? 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  green  trees  sway? 
As  they  bend  and  bow,  they  seem  to  say, 
"We  were  here  before  you,  but  the  die  is  cast 
For  our  beauties  to  increase  as  the  years  go  past, 
Admired  and  praised  and  forever  to  last. 

"We'll  hide  our  seeds  in  the  warm,  brown  earth 
And  patiently  wait  for  their  humble  rebirth 
And  think  while  we  listen  to  human  tears 
We  can  never  move,  but  we  have  no  fears 
Of  wars  and  death  and  the  passing  of  years. 

"We'll  still  hold  reign  after  Judgment  Day, 
Long  after  bold  mortal  has  passed  away 
And  destroyed  himself  by  his  selfish  deeds 
Which  he  proudly  proclaims  to  be  worthy  needs, 
And  we'll  laugh  when  he  fails  and  Nature  succeeds." 


FOR  HER  FAVORITE  COLOR  WAS  RED" 

Jeanne  Marcia  Ruark 

The  mellow  glow  from  the  tapering  tallow  candles  min- 
gled with  the  cheering  warmth  of  the  firelight  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  cozy  comfort  in  the  apartment  of  Mme. 
Leroux,  seasonal  guest  at  the  Chateau  Chenier  in  Paris. 
The  Madame  had  chosen  this  particular  apartment  because 
of  its  color  scheme  which  was  predominately  scarlet,  for 
her  favorite  color  was  red. 

The  small  supper  table  laden  with  tasty  French  delicacies, 
the  open  and  abundantly  fitted  wine  cabinet,  the  lilting 
strains  of  a  waltz  emitted  by  the  electric  victrola,  and  the 
soft  magic  of  the  mingled  candle  and  firelight,  contradicted 
the  ferocious  howl  of  the  March  wind  outside  the  building 
and  suggested  the  rejuvenation  of  the  gay  Paree  of  pre- 
war days. 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  Mme.  Leroux,  expecting  a  special 
guest — Monsieur  Clement,  had  given  strict  orders  that  she 
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was  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  had  dressed  carefully  in  a 
stunning  crimson  formal ;  crimson  because  it  complemented 
the  glistening  ebony  of  her  hair  and  because  her  favorite 
color  was  red. 

Now,  as  M.  Clement  stood  by  the  apartment  door,  he 
regarded  the  reclining  figure  of  Mme.  Leroux,  a  flame- 
colored  model  of  perfection  upon  the  white  velvet  couch — 
the  shining  ebony  hair,  the  flawless  ivory  skin,  the  lucid, 
somewhat  bewildered  black  eyes,  the  full  red  lips  smiling 
in  appreciation  of  the  scarlet  roses  he  had  brought  to- her — 
always  scarlet  roses,  for  her  favorite  color  was  red. 

The  most  beautiful  woman  in  Paris,  thought  Clement, 
and  actress  par  excellence!  How  sad  that  her  undercover 
work  for  DeGaulle  had  been  discovered!  And  how  sad 
indeed  that  fate  should  have  chosen  Monsieur  Clement  as 
the  Vichy  agent  to  thwart  this  undercover  work! 

"An  effective  actress  to  the  end!"  commented  Clement 
as  he  dropped  the  revolver  into  his  pocket  and  closed  the 
apartment  door  behind  him.  He  had  noticed  last  of  all 
the  dramatic  appropriateness  of  the  spreading  crimson 
stain  on  the  snowy  couch.  Appropriate — for  her  favorite 
color  was  red. 


NIGHT 

Anita  Beatrice  Goins 

Night,  a  cloak  of  dark  blue  satin, 
Sprinkled  with  stars  of  diamonds  and  gems, 
A  crescent  moon  of  glittering  sapphires, 
Cast  on  clouds  of  eiderdown. 


AUF  WIEDERSEHEN 

Constance  Trusty 

I  cannot  help  remembering 
That  one  night  in  the  rain, 
He  held  me  very  close 
And  said  "Auf  Wiedersehen." 

"Auf  Wiedersehen"  brings  back  to  me 
A  thousand  joys  and  dreams, 
Of  boy  and  girl  who  met  and  loved, 
But  knew  it  could  not  be. 
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CHANGES 

Robert  Conley 

Today  I  trod  the  same  footpath 
We  trod  so  many  times  alone — 

But  yet — so  much  I  knew  was  gone — 
Still  there — but  dead — as  cold  as  stone. 

The  tall  oak  tree  where  we  first  kissed 
Lay  dead — another  grew  nearby 

To  take  its  place,  to  carry  on  for  love — 
A  love  to  never  change  or  die. 

The  great  large  stone  on  which  we  sat 
Still  lay  among  the  trees  we  knew — 

I  sat  alone  in  deepening  shade, 

And  dreamed — and  gave  my  love  to  you. 

The  stream  we  crossed  in  stepping  stones 
Still  moved,  as  ripples  sang  a  song — 

A  song  of  love  I  sang  to  you — 

A  love  not  dead — though  you  are  gone. 

The  hill  seemed  steeper  as  I  moved 
Along  the  crooked,  lengthened  path, 

And  ere  I  reached  the  top  I  sat, 
And  memory  gave  my  soul  a  bath. 

I  thought  that  you  might  bring  my  heart- 
Not  it — but  you — I  always  yearn. 

I  deeply  asked — but  lightly  knew 
There  was  no  hope  of  your  return. 


THE  KEEN  OF  THE  SOUTH  WOMAN 

Jacqueline  Yavecchia 

And  the  wild  trees  against  the  sky.  And  the  sea  smell 
up  from  below,  and  the  heavy  heart. 

Read  on  in  the  book.  The  book  of  Sheehan  Kearn. 
Green  and  golden,  and  his  name  in  the  beauty  of  the  ink. 
Forget  the  sea  smell  and  wild  trees  in  the  wind.  Remem- 
ber Sheehan. 

Remember  a  friend  for  a  lass.    Remember  Sheehan. 

Night  times  on  Nallymor  with  the  early  dew  of  night. 
Warm  as  the  softness  of  the  little  moon,  each  slow  step 
along  the  paths.    Strong  as  a  giant  and  his  lips — the  tremb- 
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ling  of  my  body.  Mighty  love  and  the  salt  of  the  sea  on  a 
kiss.  The  poetry  of  his  words  to  gather  the  heart  of  a 
woman  from  the  South  into  his  arms. 

The  wife  of  Sheehan,  the  fishing  man,  and  he  squeezing 
a  kiss  from  my  puckered  lips  and  off  to  the  sea.  Potatoes 
and  butter  and  crisp  fish  and  yellowness  of  turnip;  pota- 
toes and  the  love  of  us  when  the  catch  was  off  and  the  nets 
towards  empty. 

And  the  plates  at  night  back  on  the  dresser  and  the 
flame  of  the  turf  making  redness  in  the  black  of  his  hair. 
Show  me  himself  with  the  books  in  his  hands  and  me  call- 
ing from  the  feathers,  for  the  day  starts  early  for  the 
fishers.  And  his  coming,  and  my  loving  the  hurt  of  his 
hardness. 

Fears  as  a  night  deepened  and  himself  away.  Potato 
cakes  pink  and  ready  to  drop  into  the  bacon.  Blackened 
with  the  holding  over.  The  turf  was  making  strange 
noises  that  night ;  and  the  heart  of  the  South  woman  already 
grown  cold. 

No  lights  below  or  above  to  catch  on  to;  the  houses 
below  and  above  showing  dark,  and  shakings  of  the  bolted 
doors  answered  by  the  empty  shakings  of  the  eaves.  'Twas 
me  alone  in  my  waiting  and  the  body  of  me  tight  as  a  bow- 
knot  and  the  eyes  of  me  wide  in  the  waiting. 

When  the  whiteness  showed  over  the  sea,  the  talk  of 
the  fisher  men  from  the  house  up  and  the  house  down, 
nearer  as  they  came  up  the  path. 

"Who  is  to  tell  the  South  woman?  She  will  be  crying 
and  afraid,  and  the  strength  of  the  Northern  women  will 
be  proudening  us.  Black  Phil,  the  talk  was  ever  round  on 
your  lips." 

"White  as  a  wave  cap  her  face  will  be  and  her  yellow 
hair  down  her  back.  I  would  say  that  the  Sheehan  Kearn, 
Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  should  have  wed  a  strong 
woman  from  the  North." 

"Her  skin  is  white  and  likely  soft  as  the  snowflakes 
of  Sarran.  And  the  dreams  are  in  her  eyes.  But  South 
women  are  weak,  and  it's  courage  and  strength  that  men 
love.    It's  not  I  who'll  tell." 

"It  is  as  dark  as  a  blackthorn  thicket  in  there.  She 
sleeps  surely.  Let  our  women  tell  of  himself,  Lord  have 
mercy  on  his  soul.    Let  our  women  tell  her." 

The  shadows  wore  away  and  the  light  came  on  with  the 
fishing  men's  wives  whispering  at  the  door,  and  me  with 
coldness  in  my  bones  and  the  blackened  potato  batter  in 
the  bowl. 
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"You'll  be  wanting  to  see  him,  now  that  the  sun  shines." 

And  her  words  fell  away  like  meat  from  a  cooked  bone. 

"He  always  turned  to  you,  Kathleen  Kearn,  for  your 
skin  is  not  yet  hard  and  brown  from  the  sea  and  the  wind 
on  your  Nallymor." 

The  wind  beat  hard  against  the  trees  and  the  sea  smell 
was  up  on  the  cliffs. 

"You  take  on  well  for  a  woman  from  the  warmer 
country.  'Twere  well  such  as  you  were  his  woman.  Brown 
earth  and  white  flower." 

Wind  around  the  house  and  turf  dead.  In  the  South 
the  warm  fresh  breezes  among  the  valley  leaves.  Tender 
trailing  vine  on  the  whitewashed  wall. 

Read  on  in  the  book  of  Sheehan's.  About  this  land 
and  the  wild  trees  hitting  the  sky.  The  cold  well  on  Nally- 
mor and  its  sparkle  in  the  night. 

The  voice  of  a  fishing  wife,  and  it  hard  and  brittle  as 
a  cliff  rock. 

"You  take  on  like  a  North  woman  now,  with  Sheehan 
Kearn  to  go  beneath  the  frozen  soil." 

I  am  a  North  woman.  And  Sheehan  Kearn,  God  have 
mercy  on  his  soul,  is  my  North  lover. 

I  am  a  North  woman  now.  The  shadow  of  himself  in 
my  arms  and  the  cold,  cold  sea  in  my  heart. 


PRUNE  TREES 

Arlena  Turner 


I  hope  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  certain  kind  of  fruitful  tree, 

A  tree  where  plums  grow  which  we  cook 
And  call  them  prunes  with  withered  look. 

To  see  that  tree  I  never  wish 

That  droppeth  prunes  into  my  dish. 

Its  pit,  its  skin — I  just  hate  both, 
And  what's  between  I  simply  loathe. 

Oh,  tough,  dry  prunes,  I  can't  abide 
That  tasteth  like  rhinocerous  hide. 

If  prunes  were  made  for  fools  like  me, 
Oh,  woodman,  please,  don't  spare  that  tree! 
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TRIBUTE 

Paul  Brandes 

It's  now  the  time  to  say,  "Goodbye", 
My  four  short  years  have  drifted  by, 
Life  here  has  been  as  the  gods  might  ask ; 
I  leave  it  all  to  face  new  task. 

A  strong  nostalgia  absorbs  my  brain; 

It  seems  to  call  my  thoughts  again 

To  Kangaroo  Kourt  and  freshman  week — 

Journeys  to  Berea  and  the  views  from  the  peak. 

To  the  lights  in  the  trees  at  the  fall  pep  rally — 

To  hot  dogs,  snow,  and  the  football  tally; 

To  the  cafeterias,  old  and  new, 

To  cokes  and  dances  and  the  peculiar  hue 

Of  a  Richmond  sunset,  gold  in  the  west, 

That  seemed  to  be  a  god's  way  to  bless. 

The  catch  of  the  net — yells  in  the  gym 

As  the  basketball  narrowly  clears  the  rim! 

An  opening  night  for  the  L.  T.  C, 

Another  PROGRESS  for  the  world  to  see. 

Spring  meets  the  campus ;  the  dogwoods  bloom — 

And  commencement  arrives  a  year  too  soon. 

My  routine  brain  says,  "An  hour  to  pack!" 
Yet  I  can't  take  a  single  coat  from  the  rack. 
This  was  my  room,  through  laughs  and  tears, 
The  furniture,  the  window  that  allayed  my  fears. 
I  take  my  pictures  off  the  wall, 
Lock  the  door,  walk  down  the  hall 
For  the  very  last  time ;  I  smile  through  my  tears ; 
I  know  that  these  have  been  wonderful  years. 


WEEP  NOT 

Ruth  Plaga 

Weep  not  for  love  that's  withered  and  dead, 
Weep  not  for  him  who  turned  your  head 
For  one  small  hour. 

Sigh  not  for  flowers  dried  to  dust, 
Sigh  not,  for  fate  decrees  this  must 
End  their  short  hour. 

Think  not  on  that  which  has  been  done, 
Think  only  on  what's  yet  to  come 
In  life's  brief  hour. 
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EARTH  AT  SPRING 

Ruth  Plaga 

Spring  sings  a  song  of  joy  and  bliss 

Of  youth,  romance,  and  a  lover's  kiss 

Of  fields  and  valleys  fresh  and  green 

Of  cool  recesses  by  a  bubbling  stream 

Of  the  song  of  birds  in  early  morn 

Of  nature's  wonders  all  reborn 

Of  fluffy  white  clouds  in  the  clear  blue  sky 

Of  the  laughter  of  children  ringing  high 

Of  flowers  shining  with  sparkling  dew 

Of  the  winging  of  birds  against  the  blue 

Of  sudden  showers  that  come  and  go 

Of  corn  in  the  fields,  row  on  row 

Of  life  that  teaches  for  the  sun 

Of  peace  that  comes  when  day  is  done 

Of  soft  spring  breezes  carrying  the  scent 

Of  lilacs,  violets,  and  roses  blent 

Of  the  vibrant  odor  of  fresh-turned  earth 

Of  golden  hours  of  each  day's  birth 

Of  forest  floors  with  sunlight  flecked 

Of  tiger  lilies,  all  tawny-specked 

Of  purple  haze  of  the  twilight  hour 

Of  the  shimmering  rainbow  after  the  shower 

Of  the  bringing  to  pass  of  nature's  scheme 

Of  the  great  fulfillment  of  life's  whole  dream. 


THE  WALL 

Jacqueline  Yavecchia 

The  drums  held  them  like  sleep; 

They  did  not  hear,  they  only  felt  the  pounding  call. 

The  world  grew  full  of  drums, 

Their  hearts  beat  like  wild  drums, 

And  that  was  all. 

The  flags  were  in  their  eyes. 

They  did  not  see ;  they  felt  the  symbol  rise  and  fall. 

The  sky  was  full  of  flags ; 

Their  arms  reached  to  the  flags, 

And  that  was  all. 

The  fire  consumed  their  blood, 

Blocked  up  their  ears ;  They  only  saw  the  death-marked  wall 

Of  smoke  before  them.    Then 

Their  minds  grew  numb, 

And  that  was  all. 
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MUSIC  AND  WAR 

Emma  Sams 

Hitler  likes  music, 

The  music  made  by  bombs, 

The  singing  of  bullets, 

The  song  of  destruction, 

The  ruining  of  empires, 

The  tearing  down  of  human  morale — 

And  best  of  all,  the  weird  chants  of  Death, 

Death  of  men,  women,  and  children, 

All  to  the  accompaniment  of  bombs. 

He  likes  marches, 

Marches  played  with  a  steady  beat — 

A  steady  beat  of  feet, 

Thousands  of  feet 

Covering  ground  for  him. 

Don't  pause  for  the  rests ! 

Keep  up  the  steady  beat. 

It  fills  his  esthetic  breast 

With  noble  assurance — 

Assurance  of  gain  and  glory 

To  the  accompaniment  of  bombs. 

He  shouts,  "Crescendo!  Cresendo!" 

And  listens  to  the  bombs  echo — 

A  sonorous  echo  of  woe. 


WHY? 

Ann  Tarlton  Thomas 


The  other  day  I  passed  by  the  house  again.  It  was 
empty.    Then  I  remembered 

It  happened  two  years  ago  at  Christmas  time.  It  was 
terribly  cold  that  winter,  snowing  just  enough  to  keep 
everything  muddy  and  soggy.  Two  days  before  Christmas 
the  ladies  of  the  church  were  filling  Christmas  baskets  for 
the  needy  families  of  the  town.  The  baskets  weren't  very 
large  that  year  and  there  were  only  twenty-five  of  them — 
twenty-five  warriors  against  hunger,  filled  with  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  a  tiny  sack  of  flour,  a  bag  of  potatoes, 
a  sack  of  coffee,  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  mill  had  sent 
the  flour  and  one  of  the  well-to-do-men  of  the  town,  part 
of  his  bumper  crop  of  potatoes. 

In  the  afternoon,  we — my  mother  and  I — helped  to 
pack  them.  I  was  in  a  fever  to  get  to  town  to  do  some  last 
minute  shopping.    Why  in  the  world  didn't  they  sling  the 
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stuff  in  them  and  let  us  go?  I  had  only  so  long  a  time  to 
be  home  for  Christmas  and  I  didn't  want  to  fool  it  away 
by  carrying  groceries  around.  Eventually  we  finished  and 
I  learned,  much  to  my  disgust,  that  I  was  to  chauffeur  the 
baskets  to  their  destinations. 

We  proceeded  down  the  list,  honking  outside  each 
shack  in  Tin  Cup  Alley  until  some  member  of  the  family 
came  out  to  get  the  basket  while  the  others  peered  curiously 
from  the  windows  and  some  haggard-looking  female  with  a 
baby  on  her  hip  stood  in  the  doorway  and  stared.  Finally 
we  arrived  at  our  last  stop.  I  honked  the  horn  and  we 
waited ;  again — we  waited ;  again — we  waited.  My  mother 
said  "Take  the  basket  up  to  the  front  porch."  I  opened  my 
mouth;  she  looked  at  me. 

The  wet  snow  fell  softly  as  I  carried  the  basket  up  the 
muddy  path  to  the  ramshackle-hut — worse  than  any  we  had 
visited  before.  As  I  approached,  I  noticed  the  ragged  cur- 
tains twitching  at  the  broken  windows.  The  door  opened 
and  there  she  stood.  I'll  never  forget  how  she  looked. . . . 
Oh  yes,  I  had  seen  their  faces.  I  hadn't  lived  in  the  heart 
of  the  Bluegrass  tobacco  country  all  my  life  without  seeing 
the  poverty-stricken,  lazy,  good-for-nothing  town  "yaps" 
who  refused  to  do  farm-labor  and  would  never  think  of 
leaving  their  smelly  hovels  to  become  tenants  in  clean, 
fresh,  country  air. .  .  .Standing  there  with  the  latest  ad- 
dition to  her  huge  family  dangling  astride  her  hip,  with 
the  next  in  line  hiding  behind  her  skirts  and  two  or  three 
others  clustered  around  her,  she  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
very  epitome  of  the  misery  and  shiftlessness  of  her  breth- 
ren. 

The  door  opened  wider  so  that  I  could  see  the  interior 
of  the  room.  Bareness — nothing  but  bareness  could  be 
seen  besides  a  few  cane-bottomed  chairs,  a  pallet  on  the 
floor,  and  a  wavering  grate  fire.  She  looked  at  the  basket, 
then  at  me.  Her  glance  started  at  my  feet,  rose  to  my 
chin,  and  fell  again.  She  waited ;  no  expression  crossed  her 
face.  1  handed  her  the  basket.  "The  church  sent  this  to 
you." 

Half-expecting  a  response,  I  turned  slowly  and  start- 
ed back  toward  the  car.  As  I  did,  my  glance  rested  for  a 
moment  on  the  town  mansion  situated  on  a  hill  just  on  the 
outskirts  of  town.  A  winding  roadway  led  to  it  through 
what  was  in  summer  a  beautiful  field  of  blue  grass.  I  had 
never  been  inside  that  house,  but  I  had  heard  about  it — 
of  the  winding  stairway,  the  chandeliers,  the  huge  fire- 
places, the  soft  carpets.    Just  then  the  lights  were  turned 
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on  and  a  huge  Christmas  tree  blazed  forth  on  the  lawn. 
Then  into  my  mind  came  the  thought,  "Why  should  one  of 
God's  creatures  live  on  a  high  hill  in  warmth,  light  and 
wealth  while  a  fellow-being  lives  at  the  foot  of  that  same 
hill  in  dirt,  squalor,  hunger,  poverty,  cold,  and  darkness? 
Why?    Why?" 

I  got  slowly  in  the  car  and  drove  away. . . . 

The  other  day  I  passed  by  the  house  again.  The  win- 
dows were  horribly  bare ;  even  the  few  rags  which  had 
adorned  them  were  gone.  To  the  right,  the  house  on  the 
hill  was  still  boarded  up,  for  the  widow  had  been  in  Florida 
all  winter.  The  door  to  the  little  house  was  shut  and  pad- 
locked; as  I  passed  I  seemed  to  see  a  figure  standing  there 
— a  figure  with  limp,  colorless  clothes,  straggly  hair,  pasty 
complexion,  work-worn  hands — a  figure  whose  posture 
was  unbalanced  through  the  eternal  weight  of  a  child  on 
the  hip  and  whose  numerous  other  children  played  at  her 
feet. 

I  wonder  where  she  is  now. 

Every  time  I  shall  pass  that  house,  I  know  that  the 
question  will  come  beating  its  way  back  into  my  brain — 
Why?     Why?     Why? 


DAWN 

Katherine  Lingle  Williams 

The  gorgeous  glow  of  skies  at  dawn 

Lasts  but  a  moment 

Then  it  is  gone 

Forever ! 

Oh!  No! 

For  Memory  can  hold 

It  safe  within  her  circle  of  gold. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  JOHN  McCRAE 

Robert  Conley 

WE  now  are  quarreling  with  the  foe. 
We've  caught  the  torch.    We  let  you  know 
Our  hands  are  strong.    We'll  raise  it  high 
We've  kept  the  faith,  and  though  we  die 
"Just  Peace"  will  reign  and  poppies  blow 
In  "Flanders  Fields". 

(Written  December  12,  1941) 
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HUMMING  BIRDS 

Anonymous 

Flash  of  rainbow  color 
Amid  the  blossoms  fair, 
A  tiny  little  fellow- 
Hangs  suspended  in  mid-air. 

Tiny  head  of  scarlet, 
Body  jewel  green, 
Tiny  wings  aflutter, 
Too  fast  to  be  seen. 

Drinking  from  the  flowers 
All  their  nectar  sweet, 
Dancing  through  the  hours 
Life  is  so  complete. 


THE  RETURN 

Natalie  Murray 

Rows  and  rows  of  serried  ranks, 

Bombers  soaring  high — 

Rumbling,  lurching,  groaning  tanks, 

An  army  passes  by. 

Uniforms  of  khaki  drab — 

Officers  and  men, 

Humans  marching  off  to  war — 

Will  they  come  back  again? 

Screaming  shells  and  blazing  fires, 

Cannons  blast  and  roar — 

Flames  surging  up  from  countless  pyres, 

Wet  with  tears  and  gore. 
Straggling  files  of  shattered  men, 
A  bleeding,  crippled  few — 
Look,  illustrious  leaders, 
They  come  back  to  you. 
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MENTAL  WANDERINGS 

Anita  Beatrice  Goins 

No  artist  can  paint  the  picture  I  see  from  my  window ; 

Even  a  genius  paints  only  a  lifeless  image. 

No  mere  man  can  catch  the  flutter  of  leaves ; 

The  tremble  of  moonbeams ;  or  the  dark  sworl  of  a  river, 

Meeting  a  smoke  shimmering  distance. 

These  are  my  prized  possesions, 

Painted  by  the  skilled  hand  of  nature, 

Erected  on  an  easel  of  the  earth, 

And  blended  on  a  canvas  of  providental  power. 


FINIS 

Helen  Ashcraft 

Blank,  white, 
Suffocating,  I  stand 
Gasping  for  breath. 
Each  breath  a  cough, 
Each  cough  agony. 
Sight  is  utter  space. . . 
Sound  is  void. . . 
Mist  cover  all. 
Lies  are  crushed. . . 
Hate  is  hanged. . . 
A  soul  has  lived 
The  depth  of  eternity. 
Man  has  met  his  God. 

IN  A  VERMONT  WOODSHED 

Jacqueline  Yavecchia 

Sometimes,  on  days  like  these, 

When  shadows  dance  across  the  walk 

And  new  washed  winds  blow  down 

From  distant  mountain-tops, 

Freighted  with  sudsy,  summer  clouds, 

A  witless  tomtit  wind, 

Instead  of  playing  out  of  doors, 

Peers  through  the  broken  pane, 

And  with  muted,  fluting  sounds, 

Stares,  wonder-eyed,  at  festooned  spider  webs, 

Waving  to  an  fro  like  tired,  mildewed  flags. 
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DEFERRED:  A  DREAM 

Susan  Biesack 

Life  had  been  so  simple  then — how  many  years  ago 
had  it  been  ?  Civil  war  in  Spain  hadn't  affected  Marcie  very 
much,  except  that  she  had  wondered  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  enough  people  left  to  sign  a  peace  treaty.  Then, 
too,  she'd  read  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,  but  she  hadn't 
brooded  over  it  for  long.  Of  course,  she'd  given  some  of 
her  extra  change  to  the  Chinese  war  relief  fund  in  '38,  and 
had  shuddered  when  she  saw  newsreels  of  the  suffering 
there.  As  late  as  last  spring  she  had  sewed  and  packed 
Bundles  for  Britain — she'd  packed  each  bundle  with  a 
prayer,  for  that  matter.  Marcie  had  been  sincere,  as  sin- 
cere as  she  could  be,  all  the  time  knowing  inside  her  that 
war  was  horrible  and  for  other  people.  The  shadow  of  its 
affecting  her  immediate  realm  hadn't  crossed  her  mind. 

She  had  had  so  many  other  things  on  her  mind.  There 
was  her  job,  and  a  good  one  it  was,  at  which  she  worked 
so  hard  trying  to  get  a  raise.  There  was  her  father  who 
had  been  forced  to  quit  working  long  enough  to  have  his 
appendix  removed,  and  that  meant  Marcie  didn't  buy 
clothes  nor  banana  splits  for  half  a  year.  But  she  hadn't 
minded  her  troubles  too  much  because  there  was  Phil,  and 
whenever  the  mound  of  clouds  got  black  and  high,  she  could 
always  escape  with  Phil,  just  seeing  him  or  talking  to  him. 

Marcie  remembered  last  March  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  two  seconds  ago.  It  was  the  eighteenth  day  of  the 
month,  pay  day  just  past;  she  had  a  new  aqua  dress  to 
show  for  it.     She  had  a  date  with  Phil,  too. 

"Hello,  blue  angel,"  his  casual  voice  had  greeted  her. 

"You're  confused,  Phil.  Angels  don't  get  around  ex- 
cept in  heaven.    This  is  Flint  Street,  remember?" 

She  hated  herself  for  the  silly  reply,  but  she  hadn't 
known  what  else  to  say.  She  couldn't  really  tell  him  she 
adored  his  foolish  compliment.  Phil  was  funny — she  had  to 
stay  a  little  ahead,  if  she  wanted  to  keep  him.  And  she 
did  so  want  to  keep  him! 

"We'll  go  to  the  'Green  Lantern'  and  eat  chili  to- 
night," he  had  announced.  Sure,  different,  decisive  was 
Phil. 

"I'd  rather  have  baked  chicken  if  you've  no  objection," 
she  had  protested,  more  to  create  a  scene  than  because  her 
appetite  craved  chicken.  She  liked  to  fuss  with  Phil. 
Whenever  he  got  angry  enough,  she  opened  her  eyes  wide 
as  she  could,  and  let  the  devils  in  them  dance,  and  then 
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he'd  say.  "I'm  sorry,  honey."    She  liked  that,  too. 

But  that  night,  on  the  way  to  the  "Green  Lantern," 
Phil  hadn't  said,  "Say,  what's  the  matter  with  chili — have 
you  gone  Fifth  Avenue?" 

"0.  K.,  blue  angel.  Chicken  for  two  if  you  say  so," 
had  been  his  reply. 

Marcie's  heart  had  skipped,  she'd  been  so  surprised, 
that  she  had  forgotten  to  say  "Thanks." 

The  eighteenth  of  March  it  had  been.  The  things  she 
remembered  most  about  that  night  were  few,  but  they 
stuck  in  her  mind  like  jewels  on  black  velvet.  She  could 
almost  see  again  the  green  of  his  suit,  the  red  and  white- 
ness of  the  tablecloths,  the  starchiness  of  the  waitress's 
apron.  She  could  almost  hear  again  the  rain  dripping  down 
the  window  thay  sat  beside.  She  could  almost  smell  again 
the  baked  chicken  and  the  ginger  cake.  She  could  almost 
feel  again  Phil's  hands  as  they  closed  on  hers.  Like  a 
perpetual  phonograph,  his  words  rushed  back  to  her,  and 
even  now  she  could  recapture  the  ecstacy  she  felt  when 
Phil  slipped  the  tiny,  gleaming  ring  on  her  finger. 

Marcie  forgot  about  wanting  her  raise  after  that. 
It  didn't  matter  after  all.  She  and  Phil  were  going  to  be 
married  in  June,  as  all  Tillies  who  toil  do.  She  no  longer 
had  to  act  like  a  animated  doll,  keeping  a  jump  ahead  of 
him.  She  no  longer  had  to  scheme  and  devise.  No,  all  she 
had  to  do  now  was  to  enjoy  her  lovely  engagement,  and  to 
dream  long,  long  thoughts. 

But  on  a  bright  May  day,  Marcie's  prince  charming 
rode  away — not  on  a  milk-white  steed — but  on  a  transport 
train  with  lots  of  other  fellows.  While  Marcie  had  been 
dreaming,  the  world  had  been  revolving  rapidly  and  now 
Phil  was  going  to  war.  Of  course,  she  was  disappointed, 
but  she  made  the  best  of  it,  and  didn't  for  one  instant  quell 
his  enthusiastic  outlook. 

"I  want  to  go,  darling.  I  want  to,  and  I  must.  A  lot 
of  things  that  mean  something  to  people  like  you  depend 
on  guys  like  me!" 

Marcie  was  proud  of  that  speech  because  it  made  Phil 
and  the  spirit  of  America  so  inextricably  one ! 

She  was  still  proud  of  him — this  moment,  three  months 
later.  He  hadn't  died  heroically,  but  thank  God  the  tele- 
gram had  said  "in  action"!  If  Phil  could  have  described 
his  last  fight  to  her,  he  would  have  said,  "I  died  with  my 
boot  straps  on,  sugar." 

But  now  Marcie  was  worrying  about  that  raise  again, 
since  Lois,  her  younger  sister,  needed  so  many  things  for 
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graduation.  This  time  though,  there  was  no  Phil  to  de- 
light her  with  talk  of  blue  angels  and  chili.  She  did  have 
this  to  cheer  her,  however — a  memory,  a  good,  American 
memory  that  made  every  Red  Cross  stitch  Marcie  took  and 
every  defense  stamp  she  bought,  have  a  meaning.  She  had 
a  personal  debt  to  collect  from  the  enemy — it  was  recom- 
pense for  Phil! 


FANTASY 

Natalie  Murray 

The  moon  is  a  chalice  of  silver, 
Filled  with  crystal  wine. 
And  it  pours  it  into  the  darkness, 
Down  to  this  earth  of  thine. 
Down — down  through  the  dimness 
To  the  dream-fraught  goblet  of  night, 
It  fills  the  ebon  goblet 
With  gently  radiant  light. 


ILLUSION  IN  THE  NIGHT 

Gordon  Rader 

I  walked  in  a  night  that  was  damp  and  late, 
Toward  the  river  I  strolled  to  contemplate, 
The  why  of  man's  fears,  his  love  and  hate, 
Why  birth  of  a  man  is  so  close  to  his  fate. 

The  river  seemed  sleepy ;  the  bridge  high  and  fair 
Was  a  monument  dim  in  the  moist,  misty  air. 
I  visioned  a  corpse,  watersoaked,  limp  and  bare, 
Going  down  with  the  stream  as  I  stood  thinking  there. 
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FOREWORD 

Under  circumstances  greatly  altered  from 
any  previous  year  we  are  publishing  the  1943 
volume  of  Belles  Lettres.  We  have  tried, 
nevertheless,  to  maintain  the  same  high  qual- 
ity of  student  creative  writing  as  always  and 
to  present  material  representative  of  differ- 
ent types  of  writing  and  of  the  students  at 
Eastern.  The  editors,  then,  present  the  ninth 
annual  volume  to  its  readers  for  their  enjoy- 
ment. 


PRAYER  FOR  1943 

Jeanne  Ruark 

Lord,  send  us  light, 
That  we  may  see 

Across  the  troubled  waters  of  our  time ; 
That  we  may  sight  a  goal 
And  set  our  course 

And  steer  through  storm  and  strife  with 
heads  held  high. 

Lord,  give  us  faith, 
That  we  may  trust 

In  Right  to  conquer  evil  word  and  deed ; 
That  we  may  courage  own 
And  fear  dismay 

And  know  that  someday  peace  will  reign 
supreme. 

Lord,  teach  us  love, 

That  we  may  show 

Compassion  for  all  men  in  war-torn  lands; 

That  we  may  justice  mete 

To  gain  our  goal — 

The  Universal  Brotherhood  of  Man. 


MASK 

Beverly  Moseley 


It  always  seems  so  strange  to  me 

When  bidding  friends  goodbye 

I  find  myself  without  a  tear 

While  others  always  cry. 

I  shrug  my  shoulders,  "It  is  nothing." 

And  my  eyes  are  dry; 

No  one  knows  that  I  am  bluffing — 

No  one  hears  my  sigh. 

It  looks  as  if  I  do  not  care; 

I  laugh  in  grand  delight; 

But  after  they  have  long  forgot, 

I  cry  alone  at  night. 
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HIS  INHERITANCE 

Roberta  Booth  Stevenson 

There  he  is — his  child, 

Sitting  on  the  floor  gleefully  playing. 

He  is  oh  so  young,  but  quite  a  man. 

There  he  sits  with  the  toy  plane  he  loves  so  much. 

Already  he  looks  like  his  father 

With  deep  brown  eyes  and  curly  hair  that'll  require  fre- 
quent cutting. 

He  has  that  same  dimple  in  his  chin  and  that  half  smile, 
half  grin. 

His  mother,  watching  him  intently  playing  with  his  plane, 
Remembers  the  stories  another  mother  told   of  another 

little  boy  and  his  plane. 
That  other  little  boy  did  not  lose  his  interest; 
And,  when  he  grew  up,  he  learned  to  fly. 

First  he  flew  for  the  love  of  it, 

Then  because  there  was  a  war  to  be  won. 

He  had  great  skill  and  took  every  chance  to  use  it, 

But  one  day  he  flew,  forever,  out  of  sight. 

It  was  quite  a  blow, 

To  lose  her  brave  young  loved  one, 

But  she  knew  he  had  tried  with  all  his  heart  and  mind 

and  skill 
To  make  the  world  right  for  his  son  and  her. 

She  was  suddenly  aroused  from  her  dreams 
When  she  heard  the  child  crying. 
"What's  the  matter,  my  darling  son?" 
The  toy  airplane  had  hurt  his  hand. 


POLKA  DOTS 

Evelyn  Hunt 


A  monotonous  ribbon  of  concrete  stretched  itself  lazily 
along  the  terrain.  It  spiraled  upward  until  the  road  sign 
displayed  its  livid  yellow  warning  of  a  sharp  curve  ahead. 
It  was  just  another  curve  following  the  rim  of  the  preci- 
pice that  steeped  down  to  a  tangled  struggle  of  nature. 
The  travelers  on  that  humid  summer  afternoon  rounded 
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the  curve  and  froze  at  the  sight  of  deep-stained  rubber 
tracks  that  screamed  their  terror  in  fancy  even  now.  There 
was,  at  the  end  of  the  tire  stains,  a  gapping  guard  rail, 
and  balancing  itself  there,  a  bumper,  and  a  wheel  spent 
with  its  insistent  whirling.  Slowly  the  gloom  lengthened, 
and  the  place  reeked  with  a  stifling  sense  of  death. 

The  crowd  stopped  soon  after  that  and  went  down  in 
prying  curiosity  to  see.  They  came  up  again  hushed  in  the 
presence  of  death.  Questions  were  endless  as  necks  craned 
out  of  windows  as  the  cars  passed  on  down  the  road.  The 
badges  of  authority,  arriving  on  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
barked  at  the  milling  crowd  that  fell  back  of  its  own  ac- 
cord as  the  bodies  were  borne  up.  Below  in  the  twisted 
mass  of  steel  was  found  only  an  identification  bracelet, 
United  States  Navy,  and  a  wide-brimmed,  polka  dot  sum- 
mer hat. 

People,  hardened  people  of  an  age  of  speed,  passed 
by  with  their  sneering  opinions.  There  was  the  lady  with 
her  pekinese  in  her  copious  lap,  who  tossed  out  by  the  way 
of  comment  to  her  chauffeur,  "That's  just  what  comes  of 
this  younger  generation."  And  there  was  the  overly  pious 
little  deacon  who  swore  it  was  just  another  evidence  of  the 
liquor  evil.  Little  they  knew,  these  people  of  the  road. 
They  would  never  know. 

On  ahead  of  that  curve  was  a  little  town,  a  little  town 
with  its  Main  Street,  drug  store  cowboys,  and  back  fence, 
wash  day  gossips.  There  it  was  that  Sandy  had  spent  her 
years  in  pigtails  as  the  town's  tomboy.  A  bridge  of  freckles 
across  her  nose  was  supported  with  eyes  that  smiled  deep- 
ly at  you. 

Sandy  and  Pop  were  all  there  was  left  in  the  ram- 
shackled  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  Pop  ran  a  rather 
weather-worn  garage  and  tinkered  there  with  •  his  inven- 
tions. Somehow,  though,  Pop's  ingenious  schemes  didn't 
turn  out;  and  when  the  war  broke  at  last,  finances  at  the 
Todds'  dropped  mighty  low. 

When  Sandy's  graduation  came  around,  she  went  with 
Ken,  the  fellow  next  door.  Ken  stood  strong  with  youth, 
not  very  handsome,  but  his  deep-set  eyes  well  matched  the 
smile  of  Sandy's  with  a  laugh.  Somehow  she  didn't  mind 
going  with  him  in  her  rather  old  polka  dotted  formal  to 
the  graduation  dance.  Why,  he  even  complimented  the 
old  polka  dotted  thing;  he'd  said  that  he  loved  her  that 
way,  all  natural,  all  Sandy  herself.  "I  love  you  in  polka 
dots,  Sandy,"  he'd  barely  whispered  as  they  drove  home. 

Then,  around  the  bend  in  the  road  they  saw  a  light  in 
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the  garage.  The  light  grew ;  it  wasn't  a  light  now ;  it  was  a 
fire! 

Pop  had  been  trapped  in  that  fire  and  figured  out  his 
last  "sure  thing"  invention.  Sandy  was  left  without  any- 
thing sure,  except  Ken,  maybe.  It  is  funny,  though,  the 
cruel  twists  time  can  keep  taking.  War  boomed  forth  in 
tht  world,  and  Ken  went  off  in  blue  to  the  United  States 
Navy. 

Somehow  she  steeled  herself  to  Ken's  leaving,  but  still 
another  blow  struck.  It  was  a  stark  fact,  nevertheless. 
Her  eyes  smiled  dimly  through  a  rim  of  tears.  Yes,  Dr. 
Harris  had  whispered,  "Incurable  heart  disease;  at  best 
three  months  to  live!" 

One  month  passed,  and  Ken's  letters  came  less  fre- 
quently, and  they  were  even  more  deeply  tainted  with  a 
hardened  spirit  responding  to  war.  Sandy  read  through 
it  all  a  fear  of  death.  What  was  changing  him?  Her  Ken 
hadn't  been  like  that  before. 

The  second  month  came,  and  Sandy  had  taken  on  a 
delirious  abandonment.  Borrowed  money  gave  her  clothes 
and  fineries  she  had  only  dreamed  of  before.  Then  she  de- 
cided to  take  a  trip  to  the  coast,  and  her  three  months 
would  nearly  be  up. 

Uncanny,  but  Sandy,  strolling  down  a  quaint  side 
Street,  there  in  a  window,  saw  a  wide-brimmed,  polka  dot- 
ted hat.  The  material  was  very  much  like  that  old  formal 
of  hers  years  ago.  From  under  the  brim  of  the  hat  was 
it  possible  that  there  up  ahead  was  Ken?  How?  Why  is 
he  back?  Will  he  be  able  to  tell  that  I'm  to  die  soon?  Why 
didn't  he  let  me  know  he  was  coming?  It  it  really  Ken? 
The  questions  raced  through  her  mind. 

"Sandy,"  came  as  the  answer  to  her  thoughts.  The 
epochs  of  time  apart  faded  while  above  the  noise  of  the 
street  she  heard  something  whispered  about  polka  dots. 

It  was  true!  A  weekend  on  shore!  In  the  car  speed- 
ing home  with  a  comforting  silence  between  them,  Sandy 
studied  him  from  her  corner. 

Slowly  in  an  almost  monotone  he  began,  "At  first, 
Sandy,  I  was  terribly  afraid.  It  was  a  livid  hell  of  death, 
and  I  wanted  to  hide  my  face  and  run.  Run !  Do  you  hear, 
Sandy?    I  was  a  coward!" 

"Ken,  you  were  never  a  coward." 

"I  fought  it  with  all  my  soul.  I  screamed  to  God  and 
asked  Him  why  He  didn't  see  what  I  saw — blood-mangled 
bodies — whining  destruction — then  lightning  death!" 
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"I  prayed  every  night,  Ken,  that — "  and  her  voice 
broke  with  tears  that  needed  to  be  held  back. 

"Sandy,  that  was  it.  Somehow,  I  heard  prayers,  and 
dreamed  dreams  of  polka  dots,  steeling  myself  to  the  stink 
about  me." 

"I  doesn't  matter  now.  Nothing  matters  except  that 
you  are  here,  Ken." 

"But  I  must  go  back  to  it  all.  Yet,  death  holds  no 
meaning  now,  just  rest  perhaps.  Sandy,  are  you — do  you 
fear  it?  You  didn't  tell  me,  but  I  heard — heard  about  the 
three  months  and  I  knew  I  must  come  back." 

"Ken,"  she  cried  in  a  broken  voice,  rambling  on.  "I 
didn't  want  you  to  know.  The  doctors  don't  know  for  sure. 
They're  often  wrong  and — and — oh,  yes,  Ken,  I'm  afraid, 
terribly  afraid!  You  won't  be  there.  Dying — one  does  it 
alone — and  the  thought  of  it  frightens  me." 

"Yes,  alone,  Sandy.  Maybe  I'm  crazy,  but  then  isn't 
our  whole  world,  your  world  and  mine?  It's  all  crazy! 
See  that  hill?  Remember  the  picnics  and  hikes  we  took 
up  there,  and  the  rides  on  lazy  Sunday  afternoons.  Yes, 
and  those  things  we  planned  haven't  come  true,  have  they, 
Sandy?" 

"We  have  each  other  yet,  Ken." 

"For  how  long?  For  how  long?  Look,  we're  almost 
there  now.  Listen  to  me,  let's  view  it  for  the  last  time 
together.  The  world  couldn't  take  our  dreams  from  us 
then." 

"Ken,  you  couldn't  mean — "  and  the  words  faded  on 
her  lips. 

"Sandy,  it  wouldn't  be  hard  this  way,  because  we'd  be 
together,  just  you  and  I — in  death." 

The  curve  came  up  ahead  and  the  precipice  was  yawn- 
ing far  below.  Hands  grasped!  A  splintering  crasn — 
then — 

"I  love  you  in  polka  dots,  Sandy!" 

"Ken!" 


INEVITABLE 

Anita  Beatrice  Goins 
They  come ;  they  go ; 
Below  a  crimson  pattern. 
A  tangled  mass  of  humanity; 
Flames,  shrapnel,  death; 
Fleeing  formations  against  a  purple  horizon, 
Gloating  chuckles  from  bloodless  lips; 
They  too  will  be  a  pattern. 
Other  formations  have  stolen  over  the  west. 
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JUST  A  YEAR  AGO  TODAY 

Sarah  Sexton 

A  year  ago 

I  stood  upon  that  distant  hill,  alone, 

At  that  sweet  time,  'twixt  night  and  day, 

Surrounded  by  the  quiet  cool  of  dawn, 

And  watched  you  as  you  swiftly  rode  away, 

Until  my  eyes  were  blinded  by  hot  tears 

And  I  could  see  no  more,  then  slowly  turned 

To  grope  my  weary  way  back  down  the  street  again. 

'Twas  just  a  year  ago  today. 

A  year  ago 

I  stood  just  where  you  stood  to  say  goodbye, 
And  for  a  moment's  space  of  time,  I  knew 
Just  how  it  felt  to  swiftly,  briefly  die. 

'Twas  just  a  year  ago  today 

You  said  goodbye  and  that  you'd  come  again; 

Yet  since  that  time  a  century  has  passed, 

A  century  which  seemed  to  have  no  end, 

A  century  filled  with  grief  and  lonely  tears, 

With  prayers  for  justice,  freedom,  peace,  and  right, 

With  faith  and  hope  and  aching,  hoping  fears, 

Turmoil,  chaos,  and  many  a  sleepless  night. 

'Twas  just  a  year  ago  today 
I  humbly  knelt  beside  my  bed  to  pray; 
And,  as  I  knelt  in  yielding  silence  there, 
To  God  I  offered  up  this  pleading  prayer : 
"Dear  God,  you  know  I  love  him  so; 
'Twas  worse  than  death  for  me  to  let  him  go, 
But  he  is  gone — so  now,  my  prayer  will  be 
That  You  will  bring  him  safely  back  to  me." 


TWO  UNKNOWNS 

Clyde  E.  Greenwood 

In  a  purple  lighted  chapel 
Shrouded  by  moonlight  rays, 
At  an  altar  silently  kneeling, 
The  unknown  mother  prays. 
Her  prayer  is  simple  and  holy 
As  every  prayer  should  be, 
And  among  things  she  asks 
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Is  that  the  world  again  be  free. 
Clasping  her  hands  firmly, 
She  looks  to  the  great  expanse, 
Then  with  flowing  tears  she  asks, 
"0  God,  why  is  my  sorrow  immense? 
Why  have  I  given  the  all  I  had 
To  offer  to  the  future  dear 
While  those  who  have  only  money 
Just  grab  for  more  and  sneer? 
There  is  something  in  me,  Dear  Lord 
That  has  somehow  made  me  know 
That  whatever  I  may  do  or  say 
My  son  must  surely  know. 
If  he  may  be  there  with  you,  0  Lord, 
Please  let  him  listen  in 
While  his  mother  tells  him 
Of  the  world  where  he  has  been." 

"Jonny,  this  is  mother 

From  the  chapel  across  the  way — 

You  remember,  Jonny,  the  place 

Where  we  all  would  go  to  pray. 

Things  have  changed,  Jonny, 

Since  you  went  away — 

Your  father  died  a  short  time  back, 

And  your  sister  went  astray. 

She  was  terribly  young,  Jonny, 

But  we  had  to  let  her  go; 

The  fellow  she  married  wasn't  much — 

I'm  sorry,  my  boy,  we  loved  her  so. 

Jonny,  the  neighbors  ask  of  you; 

And  when  we  heard  the  last, 

They  felt  a  lingering  loss 

From  the  friendly  circle  of  the  past. 

I  tried  to  be  brave,  Jonny; 

That  was  too  much  for  me; 

I  became  the  midnight  wanderer 

Along  the  Crystal  Sea. 

Tears  have  burned  my  eyes 
Until  I  can  shed  no  more; 
Minutes  are  ageing  years 
That  had  left  me  young  before. 
While  in  my  deepest  sorrow 
I  found  my  way  to  fight; 
It  was  a  mesage  from  God 
Who  came  to  me  by  night. 
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I'm  sure  you  know,  Jonny, 

What  God  must  have  said 

And  I  can  see  you  now — 

Garbed  in  pure  white — not  as  the  dead.' 

"Mother,  I  am  the  unknown  soldier 

From  the  drill  field 

On  Heaven's  plain 

Where  never  a  sin  has  touched, 

Neither  a  patriot  slain; 

Human  blood  stained  not  this  ground; 

No  hatred  has  triumphed  here — 

This  the  dedicated  honor 

To  the  men  under  God's  care. 

I  gave  my  life  on  earth 

In  combat  quite  serene, 

At  the  hands  of  a  fellow  soldier 

That  I  had  never  seen. 

The  fight  I  fought 

Was  my  part  to  make  all  free, 

And  others  will  free  the  land 

Where  my  marker  will  always  be. 

I  met  God  in  the  morning,  Mother, 

Just  before  the  day 

That  ended  my  life  on  earth 

And  He  gave  me  a  place  to  stay." 


THE  BUGLE  CALL 

Billie  Talmadge  Layman 

(Day  is  done. . . .  gone  the  sun. . . . 

The  sky  was  tinted  dark  and  gray; 

The  caskets  on  the  ground  were  laid; 

The  American  flag  was  flying  high, 

Waving  where  the  soldiers  lay. 

A  woman's  sobs  were  faintly  heard, 

Crying  soft  a  mumbled  word, 

"He's  gone  from  me;  he  seems  so  near." 

She  wiped  from  off  her  cheek  a  tear. 

Far  o'er  the  hill  came  soft  and  long 

The  soldiers'  call,  a  bugle  song. 

....  from  the  sky ....  say  goodbye . . . 
Day  is  done.) 
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A  POET'S  LAST  WISH 

Juanita  Markham 

The  last  he  saw  of  the  town  was  the  glimpse  he  got  of 
the  valley  as  the  bus  crept  slowly  up  the  mountain  road. 
There  the  town  slept,  surrounded  by  the  hills,  covered  with 
the  early  morning  mist,  through  which  the  half-awakened 
sun  was  sending  its  first  beams. 

In  his  peculiar  way,  he  had  been  happy  in  the  valley. 
In  his  own  way,  he  had  made  his  particular  friendships 
and  had  denied  those  friendships  which  didn't  appeal  to 
his  nature. 

He  loved  the  valley;  it  had  given  him  his  first  start 
in  poetry.  The  tall,  silent  mountains,  the  leaf -covered  hills, 
the  lake — all  inspired  him.  The  mountains  pointed  the  way 
to  wisdom,  to  patience,  and  to  understanding.  The  hills 
taught  him  kindness  and  a  friendliness  unknown  to  many. 
The  lake  brought  to  him  a  sense  of  mystery,  a  sense  of  not 
quite  be  ing  able  to  see  clearly  what  he  was  meant  to  do. 

Many  times  he  had  tried  to  join  his  classmates  in  their 
gatherings.  He  had  tried  to  be  one  of  them.  But,  somehow, 
the  harder  he  tried  to  fit  in,  the  more  ill-at-ease  he  felt. 
It  was  only  when  he  was  alone  in  his  room  that  he  felt 
free,  felt  himself  able  to  do  the  thing  he  enjoyed  doing — 
writing  poems. 

One  thing  that  he  was  never  able  to  understand  was 
that  no  one  seemed  to  understand  his  poetry.  He  only  wrote 
what  he  felt,  but  other  people  failed  to  interpret  his  poems 
as  he  meant  them  to  be  interpreted. 

He  knew  his  schoolmates  thought  he  was  queer.  He 
had  heard  whispered  remarks  and  had  felt  actions  which 
spoke  more  clearly  and  more  distinctly  than  uttered  words 
could  have  spoken.  He  was  not  particularly  interested  in 
those  subjects  which  distracted  his  energy  from  his  writ- 
ings. That  was  one  reason  why  he  had  fallen  behind  his 
class — a  very  disgraceful  thing  in  that  town.  That  was 
the  reason  he  had  transferred  from  the  city  school  to  the 
county  school  during  his  last  year. 

That  was  the  year  he  sold  his  first  poem — he  was  paid 
ten  dollars  for  it,  the  first  money  he  had  ever  really  earned. 
The  town  failed  to  notice  his  triumph.  After  a  while  he 
found  that  it  didn't  hurt  him  to  think  of  the  town's  ignoring 
him.  Perhaps  it  had  always  ignored  him.  The  town  was 
tough.  It  could  take  rough  treatment  and  could  hurt  those 
who  loved  it.     The  town  was  overflowing  with  pettiness, 
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shoddiness,  little  deeds  which  all  added  up  to  giving  a  lover 
of  the  town  sorrow  and  unhappiness. 

He  couldn't  help  believing  that  the  town's  treatment 
of  him  had  carried  him  through  the  roughness  of  army 
life,  the  hardships  of  fighting  above  a  strange  desert  in  a 
plane  put  together  with  gadgets  taken  from  other  planes 
that  were  too  worn-out  to  fight  any  longer.  Yes,  the  town 
had  helped  him  to  endure  the  suffering  brought  about  by 
having  a  plane  shot  from  under  him. 

He  had  done  a  great  deal  of  thinking  while  he  had 
been  lying  there  on  his  hospital  cot.  He  had  decided  that 
poetry  and  the  inventions  of  science  were  strange  compan- 
ions. If  other  towns  had  not  resembled  his  own  so  much, 
if  all  peoples  were  not  so  selfish  and  small  in  their  wishes, 
perhaps  he  now  would  not  be  here  dying.  Perhaps  others 
like  him  might  now  be  happily  living  in  the  place  they 
loved  best. 

Oh!  if  only  he  might  see  the  town  once  more. 

There  it  slept,  surrounded  by  the  hills,  covered  with  a 
mist  through  which  the  half-awakened  sun  was  sending 
its  first  beams. 


RAIN  IS  FULL  OF  MEMORIES 

Nina  Mayfield 

The  rain  is  full  of  memories, 

Of  people,  days,  events. 
My  mind  turns  backward  through  the  years 

To  blessings  and  laments. 

Each  drop  is  a  kaleidoscope, 

Of  hate,  and  grief,  and  pain, 

Of  sweetness,  ecstasy,  and  love; 
I  see  them  all  in  rain. 

A  day  in  March  comes  back  to  mind, 
A  walk  through  rain  and  storm; 

Back  home  again  before  the  fire, 
We  talked  secure  and  warm. 

The  soft,  warm  rains  of  spring  recall 

The  hyacinth's  perfume; 
Each  drop  brings  with  it  from  the  sky 

God's  love  to  make  them  bloom. 
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A  steady,  soaking  rain  brings  back 
Those  blessed  August  drops. 

The  very  heavens  seem  to  want 
To  save  the  parched  crops. 

Yes,  rain  is  full  of  memories; 

That's  why  I  love  it  so. 
These  precious  treasures  from  the  past, 

I'll  have  where'er  I  go. 


LONELY  MEDITATION 

Betty  Strachan 

Some  mountains  boom  a  song 

Of  war  and  hate; 
Some  witness  weary  labor, 

Futile  toil; 
Some  challenge  men  to  climb 

Their  sides 
To  make  their  feet  the  stars  of  lower, 

Common  worlds. 
But  there  are  hills  whose  solemn  grace 

Is  fitted 
Only  to  hum  of  peace  and  God. 

We  are  escapists 
Who  seek  your  meditative  chapels, 

Half -hermits,  poets, 
Queer  people.    Thank  God  that  everyone 

Knows  not 
The  lonely  comfort  of  your  tranquil 

Silence. 


WALTZ  DREAM 

Mary  Richards 


Rachel  swept  her  long,  slender  fingers  over  the  keys 
of  the  little  ivory  spinnet  piano.  Life  was  Rachel's  this 
morning.  She  had  now  everything  she  had  always  wanted. 
She  sighed  and  arose  from  the  piano.  Sunlight  flooded  the 
music  room  enclosed  in  the  three  sides  by  glass  windows. 
Rachel  walked  to  the  ivory  phonograph  and  put  on  Strauss' 
"Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods."  She  threw  open  the 
windows  to  let  the  morning  air  in. 

Below,  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  house  lay  a  garden. 
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Rachel  stood  in  rapt  silence  by  the  window  and  watched  the 
garden  awaken  to  her  as  the  Vienna  woods  had  awakened 
to  Strauss.  Honeysuckle,  dewladen,  sent  up  a  priceless 
perfume  to  her  expectant  nostrils.  The  roses  shook  them- 
selves, rubbed  their  sleepy  eyes  and  started  to  unfold.  The 
clematis  vine  over  the  white  love  seat  of  the  garden  awak- 
ened slowly.  The  birds,  up  long  before  Rachel,  were  col- 
oring the  garden;  their  flight  was  a  waltz  to  the  rhythm 
of  Strauss. 

Rachel,  her  heart  bursting  with  happiness,  began  to 
waltz  around  the  bright  little  music  room.  How  much  bet- 
ter was  this  Kentucky  June  morning  in  a  lovely  suite  of 
rooms  than  life  in  a  dingy  New  York  apartment!  Waltz- 
ing around,  she  touched  each  lovely  thing  in  the  room  with 
feathery  lightness.  She  stopped  before  the  picture  of  Dan 
in  the  ivory  frame.  Her  sparkling  white  teeth  flashed  in  a 
smile  and  her  brown  eyes  showed  their  approval  of  him 
in  his  uniform  topped  by  a  silver  bar  on  his  shoulder. 

Rachel  started  "Vienna  Woods"  over  again.  She  waltz- 
ed into  the  bedroom  adjoining  the  music  room.  Here,  the 
bright  curtains  blowing  in  the  morning  breeze  and  the 
new  maple  bedroom  suite  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  to  Rachel's 
heart.  Unable  to  contain  herself  Rachel  waltzed  around, 
tenderly  carressing  all  the  precious  objects  in  the  room. 
She  loved  it  all;  the  array  of  cologne  and  perfume  on  the 
dressing  table  especially  thrilled  Rachel — some  for  every 
time  and  occasion.  Her  eyes  she  raised  to  the  safe  in  the 
wall  beside  the  maple  dressing  table.  Rachel's  heart  thrilled 
as  she  thought  of  the  rings,  necklaces,  and  bracelets  it  con- 
tained. As  she  thought  of  the  jewels,  her  black  eyes  gave 
the  diamonds  competition  by  their  brilliance. 

She  sighed  and  waltzed  gracefully  to  the  door  at  one  end 
of  the  bedroom.  She  opened  the  door  and  stopped,  wide- 
eyed  at  the  spectacle  which  had  never  ceased  to  awe  her. 
Rows  of  fresh,  cool-looking  summer  dresses  of  all  kinds 
and  colors  stood  before  her.  Shorts,  slacks,  swing  skirts, 
and  frilly  blouses  helped  to  fill  the  closet.  Dinner  dresses 
and  evening  gowns  and  wraps  helped  make  the  picture  com- 
plete. Rachel  threw  open  the  cedar  chest  in  the  closet  and 
gazed  at  the  summer  sweaters  stored  there.  Gently,  almost 
tenderly,  she  put  the  lid  down  on  the  chest,  backed  out  of 
the  closet  and  shut  the  door. 

Her  eager  feet,  unwilling  to  stand  still  one  minute,  led 
her  to  a  door  in  another  part  of  the  bedroom.  This  led  to 
the  black  and  white  tile  bathroom  of  the  suite.    She  kick- 
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ed  off  her  shoes  and  let  her  toes  sink  into  the  bear-skin  bath 
mat  as  she  perpared  to  let  the  bath  water  run. 

From  below  Rachel  could  hear  a  noise  breaking  in  on 
her  pleasant  thought.  Louder  it  came  until  it  became  dis- 
tinct. "Rachel,  Rachel!  What  you  doin',  chile,  in  Miss 
Sue's  suite?  Get  yo'self  down  here  and  dust  the  libbing 
room.  Miss  Sue'll  be  back  with  that  lieutenant  man  any 
minute,  and  dis  house  won't  be  clean.  Sometimes  I  wish 
I'd  left  you  in  Noo  York  with  your  good-fer-nuthin'  pappy." 

"Ise  comin',  Mammy.  Yes'm,  I'se  comin',"  called 
Rachel. 


THE  ARMISTICE,  A  SACRED  PACT? 

Jeanne  Ruark 

Attention!     Hark!     The  bugle  sounds! 
Its  notes  are  ringing  clear; 
And  on  the  crisp  November  air 
They  rise  and  echo  everywhere 
From  South  Sea  isle  to  Scottish  mere. 

"Rejoice!     Rejoice!"     the  people  shout, 
"For  war  is  o'er  today   ; 
Let's  cast  out  thoughts  of  gloomy  days, 
And  lift  our  songs  of  joyous  praise 
And  pray  that  peace  will  reign  for  aye!" 

About  face!     Halt!     Who  cometh  here? 
Who  dares  to  break  the  trust? 
Beware,  you  traitors  to  the  pact! 
You  conquer  now;  your  greatest  act 
Shall  sink  at  last  to  crumbling  dust! 


EPHEMERAL 

Betty  Strachan 

My  image  cannot  be  retained 

In  this  dark  water 

After  I  am  gone,  I  thought, 

Looking  into  the  forest  pool. 

The  now,  this  moment, 

Is  my  image  in  the  dark  water. 

I  move  away  from  the  forest  pool 

And  the  now,  this  moment, 

Becomes  my  shadow  on  the  grass. 
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WHEN  LEAVES  FALL 

Anita  Beatrice  Goins 
When  leaves  fall, 

A  world,  a  year,  or  a  century  for  someone 
May  be  whispered  softly  in  rustling  autumn  leaves, 
Strewn  in  puppet-like  gestures  upon  a  frost-bitten  earth. 

In  autumn  leaves  one  seems  to  see  recorded 
Memories  of  a  silent  past: 

Smiles  and  laughter  of  gala  joys; 

New  friends;  or,  perchance, 

A  gay  party  under  umbrella-like  leaves  of  green 

Accentuated  by  brightly  colored  lanterns — 

Lanterns  whose  mellow  glow 

Seems  to  whisk  one  far  away  to  lands  oriental ; 

To  Cathay,  to  spice-jeweled  India, 

To  Japan,  to  Egypt; 

And  then,  inevitably  comes — 

Within  the  caverns  of  our  minds — 

Echoed  beat  of  remembered  poetic  lines: 

"On  the  road  to  Mandalay 

Where  the  flying  fishes  play, 

And  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder 

Out  of  China  'cross  the  bay." 

There  is  mystic  pathos  in  piles  of  autumn  leaves : 
The  memory  of  a  walk  in  June; 
The  poignant  remorse  of  a  dear  one's  ingratitude; 
Or  the  hollow,  tremulous  echo  of  a  friend's  farewell. 

Drums  of  war  and  marching  feet; 

Din  of  battle,  cursed  yells  of  devils  loosed  from  hell 

To  crush  a  wayward  humanity. 

Fear  and  death;  tears  and  agony 

On  fields  of  blue  and  white; 

And  stars  and  stripes  and  prayers. 

And  then,  there  is  purple  mist  of  faded  dreams 

Against  a  wall  of  dark  reality, 

As  harsh  as  blackest,  glistening  satin. 

(Ah,  thou  gracious,  inspiring  evergreen, 

Symbolic  of  that  which  is  stable,  divine  and  desirable!) 

Jagged  the  leafless  trees  point  heavenward  to  winter  stars. 

The  moon  in  an  unfailing  circuit 
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Creeps  upward,  onward,  earthward, 

Pausing  not,  nor  respecting  a  simple  season. 

Yet  on  the  yellowed  parchment  of  leaves 

Is  scrawled  by  destiny's  eternal  finger 

One  moment's  message  of  centuries — 

One  atom  in  the  boundless  enmity  of  a  universe  of 

eternity. 
Ah,  endless,  infinite  age, 
Life  that  is,  and  life  that  is  not; 
As  leaves  to  gently  rustle  in  their  earthward  journey 
To  be  absorbed  in  thy  great  bosom — 
Take  me  at  my  season's  end — 
And  old  and  withered  parchments  of  my  recorded 

time — 
And  may  I  rest  a  diffused  atom  of  thy  greatness. 


STARS  ON  THE  RIVER 

Betty  Williams 

The  river  is  calm  by  twilight, 
The  stars  rise  one  by  one 
As  softly  approaches  the  night-time 
After  the  glow  of  the  sun. 

The  stars  shine  into  the  river; 
Reflected  in  beauty,  they  glow; 
With  each  ripple  a  tiny  shiver 
Of  light  is  reflected  below. 

Mystery,  beauty,  reflection 
Below  in  water  of  black, 
And  silver  in  every  direction 
Following,  track  after  track. 


DEAR  SUZANNE 

Christine  Chestnut 


Fletcher  University 
Franklin,  Kentucky 
July  23,  1942 
Dear  Suzanne, 

We  haven't  been  keeping  up  our  correspondence  very 
well,  have  we?  I  have  just  been  turning  through  my  diary 
to  see  what  has  happened  since  I  wrote  you  last.  I  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  of  turning  back  a  few  months  and 
reminiscing.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  get  away  from  the 
thoughts  of  war. 
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It  seems  a  long  time  since  you  and  Chris  quit  school 
and  went  to  Tennessee  to  get  married. 

Haven't  we  had  fun?    I  was  just  reading — 

July  18,  1940 

We  have  had  a  wonderful  time  here  in  the  beach 
in  Florida,  but  we  will  be  returning  home  to  mor- 
row.    Suzanne  and  I  have  been  trying  to  select 
the  right   shades  of  cosmetics  for  our   suntans. 
We  hope  to  furnish  some  keen  competition  for  the 
other  kids  back  home. 
I  can  hardly  believe  we  were  once  so  silly  and  light- 
hearted,  but  everything  was  different  before  the  war.  Su- 
zanne, remember — it  was  that  summer  immediately  after 
we  returned  from  Florida  that  I  met  Terry  McDowell.    He 
was  so  utterly  different  from  anyone  that  I  had  ever  known. 
He  was  exciting  to  be  with ;  maybe,  it  was  because  Mother 
disapproved.     She  had  heard  the  idle  gossip  that  no  good 
would  ever  come  of  him.    He  was  a  spendthrift,  with  words 
and  money,  too.     I  would  try  to  get  provoked  with  his 
drinking,  loose  talk,  and  fast  driving,  but,  you  know,  it's 
most   difficult  to  be  provoked  at  a  spendthrift  if  he  is 
throwing  his  money  away  on  you.     Likewise,  it's  hard  to 
condemn  loose  talk  if  it  is  used  to  flatter  you. 
July  22,  1940 

Swimming  date  with  Mac.    Who  said  swims  were 
cooling? 
July  25,  1940 

Bluegrass  Palace  with  Mac.     A  wonderful  moon, 
a  wonderful  orchestra,  a  wonderful  date  and  a 
SWELL  time. 
July  26,  1940 

Luncheon  bridge   at  Ann's.     I  had   "wonderful 
hands;"  maybe  that's  the  reason  Mac  held  them. 
July  31,  1940 

Boatride  tonight  with  Mac. 
Aug.  1,  1940 

Jayne  and  Harry  gave  a  scavenger  hunt.     Mac 
and  I  came  in  second. 
Aug.  3,  1940 

Mac  and  I  attended  Nancy's  sunrise  breakfast. 
He  looks  good  in  the  morning  sun  too! 
Aug.  6,  1940 

Mac  and  I  went  to  a  dance.    Mary  and  Jack  went 
with  us.    A  swell  time. 
I  must  have  been  pretty  crazy,  but  I  had  never  had  so 
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much.  fun.  You  know  how  I  always  was,  Suzanne.  I  al- 
ways tried  to  be  sensible  and  thought  such  a  life  rather 
empty.  I  had  never  done  those  things  before.  I  wasn't 
surprised  when  Phil  blew  up  about  my  dating  Mac.  Good 
old  Phil — always  the  same.  He  never  ran  around  with  the 
gang.  He  said  he  never  had  time ;  he  was  so  set  in  getting 
that  degree!  But  I  knew,  I  knew  he  had  no  patience  with 
their  kind.  He  didn't  have  any  ancestors  to  brag  about; 
he  told  me,  but  he  would  build  a  name  as  he  systematically 
lay  back  each  month  for  that  stone  home  with  blue  shutters. 
As  I  started  to  say,  Suzanne,  it  was  after  a  show  one 
bargain  night  that  Phil  turned  his  broad  shoulders  in  front 
of  me  and  said,  "Look  here,  Judy,  we've  dated  since  high 
school  days.  It  is  generally  known  and  accepted  that  you 
are  my  girl.  We  are  alike,  and  I  don't  intend  for  you  to 
be  out  with  Mac."  It  was  then  about  eleven,  his  conven- 
tional hour  to  leave.  "Goodnight,  my  dear,"  he  said.  He 
left  so  quickly  that  when  I  turned,  I  could  see  only  his 
shadow  pass  under  the  street  light. 

As  I  said,  I  was  not  surprised  at  that;  I  had  expected 
it.    But  I  hadn't  expected  what  followed. 
Aug.  24,  1940 

Phil  came  down  this  morning  with  a  notice  from 
the  draft  board.  He  leaves  Aug.  29.  I  can't  imag- 
ine his  crying  as  he  did.  I  told  him  that  we  would 
make  the  next  five  days  count;  we  would  do  ev- 
erything he  liked. 
Aug.  25,  1940 

Played  golf  with  Phil  all  afternoon — completely 
exhausted. 
Aug.  26,  1940 

A  terrible  storm  came  up  tonight.  Phil  and  I 
made  chili  after  we  packed  some  of  his  old  books 
in  the  attic  for  the  duration.  We  left  out  Shake- 
speare and  a  physics  book  for  him  to  take  with 
him. 
Aug.  27,  1940 

Phil  and  I  played  Bingo  at  the  stand  and  at  the 
livestock  show  at  the  county  fair  tonight.  Phil 
said  that  didn't  take  much  money,  and  we  won  a 
lovely  ice  tea  set.  One  of  the  glasses  is  chipped. 
The  gentleman  offered  to  replace  it  with  an  odd 
glass,  but  Phil  refused  since  the  odd  glass  had  a 
picture  of  a  bubble  dancer  on  it. 
Aug.  28,  1940 

Phil  and  I  drove  across  the  river  to  Caseville  for 
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the  band  concert,  and  stopped  in  the  hill  just 
above  the  bridge  at  a  little  stand  and  ate  water- 
melon. 

Aug.  29,  1940 

Since  Phil  asked  me  not  to  be  at  the  city  hall  when 
the  boys  left,  I  waited  on  our  steps  and  waved 
goodbye  as  his  bus  pulled  by.     A  drizzling  rain. 

And  then  we  came  back  to  school.  We  had  lots  of  fun. 
Do  you  remember  how  keen  our  football  team  was?  And 
now  here  I  am,  still  at  school.  The  last  letter  I  got  from 
Phil  was  so  cut  up  by  the  censors,  I  could  not  get  one  com- 
plete statement  out  of  it.  That  was  over  a  month  ago — 
before  he  joined  Mc Arthur.    No  one  has  heard  since. . . . 

Suzanne,  I  had  the  strangest  dream  the  other  night. 
Do  you  believe  in  predictions  through  dreams?  Oh,  how 
silly  of  me. 

It  was  one  night  last  week  right  ofter  Mac  had  re- 
ceived his  call  to  report  to  Fort  Richards,  and  I  was  star- 
ing at  the  grounds  in  my  coffee  cup  (I've  learned  to  drink 
coffee  straight  now — without  sugar.)  wondering  what  the 
future  held.  The  first  thing  I  knew,  I  was  going  around, 
around,  and  around.  Mac  never  stopped  spinning  you  when 
he  danced.  We  danced  and  laughed  to  the  tune  of  the  or- 
chestra of  every  "honkytonk"  in  town.  I  had  forgotten  about 
my  troubles  and  the  troubles  of  the  whole  world.  Mac  al- 
ways had  a  way  of  lifting  your  load  with  a  tune  and  toss- 
ing it  behind  with  his  individualistic  laugh.  He  believed 
in  lifting  your  load,  but  not  carrying  it  himself.  Tomorrow 
he  would  take  his  place  under  the  load  of  the  army,  and  he 
was  happy  about  it.  He  was  glad  to  have  part  in  re-estab- 
lishing laughter  in  the  world,  and  when  he  returned — "why 
of  course,  I'll  return,"  he  said.  "Oh,  I  may  not  be  in  this 
same  suit  of  featural  clothes  but  there  will  be  thousands 
of  soldiers  returning  and  thousands  of  new  born  soldiers 
growing  up  with  this  same  American  spirit.  Where  some 
"jive"  is  being  slung  from  a  "juke  box,"  where  there  is  a 
cry  from  a  fast  turning  automobile  tire,  where  some  soft 
waltz  floats  from  a  ritzy  night  club,  where  a  moon  shines 
down  on  a  lake,  where  squirrels  and  birds  play  in  a  dense 
woodland,  where  smoke  is  thick  from  factories,  where  the 
sun  ripens  the  fields  of  grain,  where  organ  melodies  drift 
from  cathedrals — don't  worry,  I'll  be  there.  Yes,  where 
there  is  laughter,  happiness,  and  peace — where  there  is 
REAL  Life,  you  can  say,  'Hi,  Soldier.  '  " 

The  next  morning  came  so  vividly  for  a  dream.  As  I 
glanced  over  the  ads  in  the  paper,  I  noticed  the  section  of 
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deaths.  "Mr.  Terry  McDowell,  age  25,  124  Rosland  Drive, 
Middletown,  Ky.    Automobile  wreck." 

Years  passed  in  the  span  of  a  few  seconds.  It  seemed 
as  though  I  went  through  my  first  year  as  a  teacher  rather 
mechanically.  Day  in  and  day  out  the  typewriters  sound- 
ed the  same,  and  day  in  and  day  out  Joey  reported  to  the  de- 
tention hall.  I  was  playing  the  piano  and  teaching  in  the 
Intermediate  Department  at  Sunday  School  when  Mr.  Tim- 
berlake,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Deacons,  presented  Clif- 
ford Coffman— Rev.  Clifford  Coffman— to  me.  The  Board 
has  sent  him  to  our  community  to  serve  as  our  pastor. 

He  was  a  good  pastor,  earnest  and  sincere.  He  preach- 
ed sin  and  condemned  it ;  he  offered  new  happiness  in  faith. 
New  happiness,  that's  what  I  needed  and  that's  what  ev- 
eryone needed — especially  now.  All  the  members  caught 
the  inspiration  and  the  vision,  and  through  the  help  of 
Rev.  Coffman,  we  developed  a  fine  speech  in  keeping  with 
the  present  crisis.  I  knew  it  from  any  starting  point,  up- 
side down,  and  backwards.  It  started  out  by  saying,  "Un- 
cle Sam  needs  soldiers — soldiers  that  are  true,  fearless, 
and  intelligent.  He  needs  soldiers  that  can  bring  a  new 
happiness  back  to  a  sad  burdened  world  after  the  armistice 
is  signed,  soldiers  that  can  rebuild  the  world  on  peace,  love 
and  gentleness.    Are  you  that  sort  of  a  soldier  now?" 

We  worked  like  fighting  mad — revivals,  conventions, 
Bible  schools,  retreats,  youth  meetings,  parties  and  picnics 
for  the  young  people,  and  farewells  for  soldiers. 

It's  all  rather  hazy — ,  but  there  were  simply  showers  of 
rice,  compliments,  and  wedding  gifts,  and  Rev.  Clifford 
Coffman  and  I  moved  into  the  parsonage. 

We  moved  from  town  to  town  wherever  and  whenever 
the  Board  said.  I  taught  school  a  few  months  if  we  were 
in  the  town  long  enough,  and  had  a  few  private  students 
taking  lessons  on  the  piano.  This  brought  in  a  little  extra 
money,  and  we  were  able  to  buy  some  bonds  to  be  "cashed 
in"  at  some  future  date. 

That  future  date  was  one  July  4,  when  I  heard  the 
nurse  say,  "It's  a  boy."  As  I  moved  back  the  blanket  and 
peered  rather  cautiously  into  squinted  eyes,  I  saw  happi- 
ness and  peace,  yes,  there  was  REAL  life.  I  drew  the  bun- 
dle closer  and  fumbled  with  the  draw-string  on  his  gown; 
he  was  so  utterly  different  from  any  other  baby.  The  veil 
of  my  dream  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  lifted.  Bending 
over  I  whispered,  "Hi,  Soldier." 

Love, 

Judy  McDowell. 
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RHAPSODY  IN  BLUE 

Nina  Mayfield 

A  summer  sky  in  June, 
A  baby's  eyes  so  true, 
The  gleam  of  ocean  waves, 
Form  a  rhapsody  in  blue. 

The  blue  the  bride  must  carry, 
George  Gershwin's  symphony, 
A  frosty  evening  dress, 
Round  out  that  rhapsody. 

My  father's  faded  shirt, 
The  blue  of  a  July  night, 
The  inkstains  on  my  fingers, 
Are  all  hues  of  delight. 

All  interwoven  in  a  dream, 
Harmonious  fabrics,  too, 
They  make  up  in  my  mind 
My  rhapsody  in  blue. 


TO  AN  AMERICAN  BOY  IN  UNIFORM 

Charles  Huddleston 

Do  you  know  what  you  mean  to  me? 

What  you  mean  to  millions  of  Americans? 

You  represent  our  fathers,  brothers,  sons; 

You  are  our  cousins  and  our  friends. 

You  mean  more  to  us  than  any  one  else  in  the  world. 

You  are  our  defender, 

The  last  protector  of  freedom. 

You  stand  for  our  beloved  country; 

You  represent  me. 

What  you  really  mean  to  me,  to  all  of  us, 

No  words  could  ever  express. 

Yes,  we  are  with  you,  Soldier. 

We'll  be  with  you  whereever  you  go; 

And  may  our  God  be  with  you. 

God  bless  you.    God  save  you. 

And  bring  you  safely  home. 
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THE  GREAT  NAPOLEON 

Charles  Huddleston 

His  name  was  Napoleon,  Napoleon  Clare  Davis.  He 
was  private  secretary  to  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Chemical  Company.  He  was  in  all  appearances  a  normal, 
efficient  secretary,  except  for  his  stature.  He  was  slightly 
over  five  feet,  and  he  had  long,  black  hair  that  he  combed 
down  in  his  face  exactly  as  his  namesake  had  done.  He 
was  the  joke  of  the  office;  everyone  enjoyed  annoying  him. 
He  was  referred  to  as  "The  Great  Napoleon."  He  never 
seemed  to  notice  what  people  would  say  to  him,  but  sev- 
eral times  it  was  noticed  that  a  dangerous  gleam  would 
come  to  his  eyes.  Nevertheless,  he  held  his  temper  and 
never  in  any  way  tried  to  defend  himself  against  his 
abusers. 

Then  the  day  arrived  when  the  New  York  Chemical 
Company  was  to  give  the  United  States  government  a  se- 
cret explosive  formula.  The  military  officers  were  to  re- 
ceive the  formula  officially  at  noon.  However,  in  some 
way  foreign  agents  had  gotten  word  of  this  meeting,  and 
they  arrived  before  the  officials.  Everyone  was  bound  ex- 
cept Napoleon.  Suddenly  he  broke  for  the  door,  and  a 
shot  rang  out.  They  saw  him  hesitate  momentarily,  but 
then  he  stumbled  onward.  A  few  minutes  later  the  police 
arrived  at  the  door.  They  told  the  others  that  the  little 
man  had  come  down  the  three  flights  of  stairs  by  will- 
power alone  to  inform  them  of  the  foreign  agents. 

Then  the  story  was  told.  Napoleon  was  not  the  timid 
nervous  little  man  that  everyone  thought.  He  had  been 
sent  to  the  United  States  as  an  agent  of  our  enemies.  It 
seems  that  he  had  come  to  love  our  country  so  much  that 
he  had  died  for  it.  Yes,  we  shall  remember  him ;  but  more- 
so  will  the  Axis  remember  him,  because,  before  he  died 
from  that  bullet  wound,  he  gave  the  location  of  all  the 
spy-rings  in  America.  You  can  remember  last  fall  when 
the  spies  were  captured  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Yes,  this  is  why  we  remember  him.  At  one  time 
he  was  a  fool,  but  he  died  a  hero's  death.  So  maybe  today 
you  and  I  owe  our  presence  and  freedom  to  Napoleon  Clare 
Davis,  "The  Great  Napoleon."  How  do  I  know  all  this?  1 
should,  I  guess.    I  am  L'Aiglon — his  only  son. 
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MOONLIT  GARDENS 

Harriett  Rupard 

(student  at  Model  High  School) 
I  walk  through  moonlit  gardens 

Where  white  gardenias  grow; 
The  stately  lilies  nod  their  heads 

To  roses  white  as  snow. 

Everything  is  ghostly 

And  filled  with  silence  white; 
I  live  in  gardens  mostly 

When  it  is  moonlit  night. 

The  memories  come  riding 

On  moonbeams  slim  and  white; 
I  think  of  other  gardens 

When  it  was  moonlit  night; 

I  walk  through  moonlit  gardens 
And  say  I  do  not  care — 

Yet  everytime  there's  moonlight, 
I  find  I'm  walking  there. 


"UNTO  THE  LEAST  OF  THESE" 

Mary  Lou  Lucy 

When  the  clock  desolately  bonged  four  studied  times, 
the  sober  gray  sky  seemed  to  hover  just  a  little  closer  to  the 
top  of  the  massive  courthouse  in  the  small  southern  town. 
The  few  remaining  people  on  the  streets  stood  about  in 
small  groups  seeming  to  await  the  oncoming  storm.  Some 
loitered  in  the  doorways  of  the  department  stores  whose 
windows  were  crowded  with  badly  arranged  merchandise. 
Other  crowded  into  the  several  drug  stores  and  ten  cent 
stores  to  loaf. 

Only  one  person  seemed  to  be  in  the  least  animated. 
He  stood  on  the  courthouse  steps,  waving  a  testament  in 
his  hand,  proclaiming,  "If  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  He 
shouted  these  words  several  times  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
impress  his  hearers. 

Near  him  were  the  usual  courthouse  bums  leaning 
against  the  pillars  or  sitting  on  the  steps,  passively  watch- 
ing him.    The  booming  voice,  sometimes  assuming  a  plead- 
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ing  tone,  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  loiterers  calmly  chewed 
their  tobacco  and  gazed  at  the  lowering  sky.  Only  the 
blind  man,  sitting  on  the  sidewalk,  clutching  some  pencils 
in  a  withered  hand,  paid  any  heed.  He  listened  intently  and 
drank  in  every  word. 

"If  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Suddenly  as  if  a  dam  had  burst,  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents  drenching  everything  in  its  range.  All  the 
loafers  and  the  man  with  the  testament  rushed  madly  into 
the  shelter  of  the  courthouse.  Once  inside,  the  man  re- 
sumed his  sermon  with  more  gusto  than  ever  and  kept 
waving  his  testament. 

Outside,  the  pleadings  of  the  blind  man,  groping  his 
way  to  shelter  in  his  darkness,  were  heard.  Somebody 
please  help  me  inside.  Will  somebody  take  my  hand  and 
help  me  inside?" 


In  The  Service 
BRIDE  SONG 

Pvt.  Barnette  DeJarnette 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas 

The  bride  of  Rose  Hill 
Is  lovely  in  white, 
I  know,  I  attended 
Her  wedding  last  night. 

I  whispered  the  vows; 
They  stuck  in  my  heart. 
We  whispered  together 
Though  standing  apart. 

Beautiful  cousin, 
Summer  has  gone, 
Autumn  is  laughing 
To  find  me  alone. 

Long  is  the  evening, 
After  the  day 
That  carried  the  flower 
Of  Rose  Hill  away. 
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A.  D.  1943 

a  light  local  colour  fantasy 
Charles  Havens 

"A.  D.  1943,  eh?  Now,  thet  sounds  quare, — sounds  like 
part  of  an  inskripshuns  on  a  toombstone,  Hmra.  Why, 
no  wonder  thet  sounded  quare — thet  is  this  yere!  I  told 
Clarie  we  needed  one  of  the  almanacks.  I  swar  if  this  time 
ain'a  goin'  so  dern  fast  I  can't  even  git  to  town  to  vote  on 
time  anymore. 

"Why,  hit  don't  seem  no  time  ago  sense  them  bells  were 
a-ringing  for  New  Yere's.  Let's  see,  they  is  about  four 
months  gone  out  of  this  hyar  yere.  And  if  the  last  part 
is  like  thet  first  part,  hit's  goin'  to  be  a  hell  of  a  yere. 

"I  swar,  I  couldn't  even  git  enough  sugar  to  keep  my 
corn  from  a-wastin'.  Clarie  used  a  lettle  of  hit  for  corn- 
bred,  and  I  jest  fed  the  rest  of  hit  to  them  hawgs.  And 
hits  a  shame  to  see  good  corn  like  thet  wasted  on  them 
hawgs. 

"Then  one  o'  them  tax  fellers  cum  up  the  hollar  t'other 
day.    He  walked  rite  on  this  porch  and  sez  to  me, 

'Mister,  I'm  Brown  from  the  offise  of  eternal  renenyou.' 

"And  I  sez,  'Well,  Brown,  I'm  McGraw  from  Clay 
County.    What  kin  I  do  fer  ye?' 

"He  axed  me  a  few  questshuns  about  my  womin  and 
them  kids.  Well,  I  didn't  know  how  many  of  them  kids 
they  wuz.  So  I  called  Clarie  and  axed  her.  She  said  she 
thot  thet  they  wuz  betwixt  15  and  19  of  'em. 

"So  she  rang  the  dinner  bell  and  they  all  cum  in.  Mis- 
ter Brown  said  there  waren't  but  16.'  And  I'd  been  a-buy- 
in  beans  for  19 !  Rite  then  and  thar  I  learnt  the  valyou  of 
a  good  educashun. 

"Then  he  axed  me  if  I  had  one  o'  them  radios. 

"I  sez  'No,  but  I've  got  an  organ ;'  and  I  tuk  him  in  an 
showed  hit  to  him. 

"One  of  my  kids — the  one  that  kin  read — told  me  they 
were  a-takin'  womin  to  the  army.  And  I've  been  a-thinkin' 
about  thet — hit's  a-worrin'  me  too.  Why,  what  in  this 
world  wud  we  do  if  the  givenrnment  takes  all  the  womin 
fer  the  army?  Who  cud  we  git  to  do  the  feedin'  and  the 
heavy  work?  Why  hit's  been  pert'  nigh  on  to  50  yere  sense 
I  milked  a  cow !    Well  pert'  nigh,  but  not  plumb. 

"Another  thing  about  this  A.  D.  1943 — everyone  a-fight- 
in'  them  f  urriners  in  a  war  has  upset  Clarie  and  me  some- 
thin'  purely  awful.     We've  been  a-sittin'  around  hyar  a- 
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waitin'  fer  the  mail  order  catylog,  and  hit's  three  weeks 
past  due.  Clarie's  always  so  anxious  to  see  them  pretty 
pitures  in  the  harness  section. 

"And  do  you  know — ?    Well,  dern  if  it  ain't  sunup  and 
this  is  Tuesday — I've  got  to  git  to  feudin'." 


A  SAILOR 

Anita  Beatrice  Goins 


A  wind,  a  sail, 

And  an  ocean  sweep 

Is  the  pride  and  joy  of  a  sailor. 

A  tide,  a  gale, 

Ship  wrecked  ashore 

Is  dull  routine  with  a  sailor. 

A  love,  a  woman, 
In  every  port 

Is  the  will  and  yen  of  a  sailor. 

A  life,  a  death 

Among  the  waves 

Is  the  end  and  all  of  a  sailor. 


A  RIVER 

Janet  Knox 

As  far  down  the  stream  as  eye  can  reach 
The  spray,  like  a  rainbow,  fills  the  air, 

With  diamonds  dancing  in  the  beach 
As  fairies  do,  without  a  care. 

Beneath  a  bridge,  which  spans  the  stream, 

The  water  ripples  o'er  the  rocks ; 
The  sun  pours  forth  its  yellow  gleam 

And  paves  the  bridge  with  golden  blocks. 

On  past  the  bridge  it  rushes  still, 

On  past  the  shores  and  stretching  lea, 

And  murmurs  onward  past  the  hill ; 
Then,  silence,  as  it  joins  the  sea. 
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AUTUMN  INTERLUDE 

Jeanne  Ruark 

They  met  in  Central  Park.  The  tall,  serious  young  man 
and  the  slender,  bright-eyed  girl.  They  met  in  Central  Park, 
and  the  tree  limbs  were  bare  and  the  wind  was  keen  and 
cold,  and  Tony  was  selling  peanuts  in  the  park. 

Tony  can  tell  you  all  about  it.  He  was  there  the  day 
they  met.  He  saw  the  girl  come  wandering  aimlessly  into 
the  park.  He  saw  the  bewildered,  hurt  look  in  her  eyes — 
those  bright  eyes.  He  knew  she  was  troubled.  Tony  had 
seen  much  suffering  in  the  park.  He  had  even  seen  a  mur- 
der once,  but  he  didn't  talk  about  that  for  it  didn't  pay  an 
honest  man  to  get  himself  mixed-up  in  a  murder  scandal, 
and  no  one  ever  knew  he  saw  it.  Sometimes  Tony  won- 
dered about  the  man  who  had  committed  that  murder ;  won- 
dered where  he  was  and  if  the  police  ever  caught  him.  But 
Tony  wasn't  one  to  get  too  intimate  with  the  police.  Any- 
how, as  I  said,  Tony  had  seen  much  suffering,  so  he  knew 
the  girl  was  really  troubled. 

Tony  saw  the  tall,  serious  young  man  come  into  the 
park,  too.  He  noticed  the  preoccupied  frown  on  the  young 
man's  forehead,  and  he  knew  the  man  was  worried,  too. 

Tony  was  a  pretty  good  judge  of  character.  Just  by 
looking  at  the  young  man,  he  could  tell  he  was  more  intel- 
ligent than  the  usual  type  of  park  hobo.  The  young  man 
wore  good  clothes.  They  were  a  little  frayed  but  they  were 
good.  Tony  knew  the  cut  of  a  well  tailored  coat.  Hadn't 
the  famous  old  stage  veteran,  Vic  Romoso,  given  Tony  one 
of  his  Paris-made  coats  once?  To  be  sure  he  had.  Tony 
still  wore  the  coat.  So  Tony  knew  the  young  man's  clothes 
were  good.  And  he  could  tell  he  had  strength  of  character, 
too.  Just  by  looking  into  his  face  as  he  passed  by  and  seeing 
the  purpose  and  determination  outlined  there,  Tony  could 
tell  he  had  strength  of  character. 

They  both  came  to  the  park  on  this  cold,  windy  autumn 
day,  and  they  sat  on  the  same  bench — opposite  ends,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  same  bench,  and  they  both  bought  peanuts 
from  Tony  and  fed  the  squirrels.  And  prety  soon  they  got 
to  talking — not  in  a  flirty,  fresh  Way,  but  just  natural-like, 
as  if  they'd  known  each  other  a  long  time.  But  Tony 
could  tell  they  really  hadn't.  And  pretty  soon  the  bewil- 
dered, hurt  look  went  out  of  the  girl's  eyes  and  the  pre- 
occupied frown  went  off  the  young  man's  forehead,  and 
they  were  laughing.     And  they  used  up  all  their  peanuts 
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and  the  young  man  bought  another  bag  from  Tony  and 
they  fed  the  squirrels  together. 

After  that,  Tony  would  see  them  come  every  day,  and 
sit  on  the  same  bench  and  feed  his  peanuts  to  the  squirrels. 
He  heard  them  talk  of  "misunderstandings"  and  "intoler- 
ance" and  "courage"  and  "determination."  And  then  one 
day,  he  saw  the  tall,  serious  young  man  kiss  the  slender, 
bright-eyed  girl. 

So  Tony  wasn't  surprised  when  he  saw  the  headlines 
in  the  papers:  "Mayor's  Daughter  Elopes  with  Promising 
Research  Scientist  Mayo  Clinic."  Tony  didn't  let  on  to 
a  soul,  but  he  already  knew  about  the  mayor's  daughter's 
jilting  the  elderly  senator  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  and 
he  already  knew  about  the  promising  young  scientist's  dis- 
covery of  the  new  vaccine  and  his  struggle  to  convince  the 
older  doctors  it  was  the  answer  to  their  search.  Yes,  Tony 
already  knew  about  the  slender,  bright-eyed  girl's  eloping 
with  the  tall,  serious  young  man. 

Tony  knew  because  they  met  in  Central  Park.  They 
met  in  Central  Park  and  the  tree  limbs  were  bare  and  the 
wind  was  keen  and  cold,  and  Tony  was  selling  peanuts 
in  the  park. 


MARCH  ON 

Emma  Kennedy 


March  on,  brave  soldiers  of  Eastern, 
March  on  till  the  peace  is  won; 
March  on  under  the  Red,  White  and  Blue 
March  on  till  your  task  is  done. 

March  on,  Marines  of  Eastern, 

And  help  bring  peace  to  all; 

March  on,  brave  comrades  and  loved  ones, 

And  answer  your  country's  call. 

March  on,  you  sailors  of  Eastern, 
Keep  our  ships  on  every  sea ; 
March  on,  with  faith  and  with  courage, 
And  bring  home  the  victory. 
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JUST  TO  REMEMBER 

Pauline  B.  Amburgey 

Just  to  remember 

Evening  twilight  mellowing 

In  the  sunset, 

And  mountains  blending 

Into  a  purple  shadow  silhouette 

Against  a  sky  curtaining  dark 

With  the  veil  of  sunset  vapor 

Lingering  on  the  hills, 

And  childish  school-day  laughter 

Along  a  dusty,  gravel  road 
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FOREWORD 

War  conditions  still  make  the  pub- 
lication of  Belles  Lettres  somewhat  diffi- 
cult. A  considerable  drop  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  students  at  Eastern  has  decreased 
the  amount  of  available  material  and  made 
it  necessary  to  publish  fewer  pages.  The 
editors  have  tried,  nevertheless,  to  main- 
tain the  same  high  quality  of  student  crea- 
tive writing  as  in  previous  years  and  to 
present  material  representative  of  differ- 
ent types  of  writing  and  of  the  students 
at  Eastern.  With  these  conditions  in 
mind,  the  editors  present  the  tenth  annual 
volume  of  Belles  Lettres. 


EASTER  PRAYER 

Betsy  Ann  Smith 

Our  Father,  we,  like  the  women  of  old,  have  come  very 
early  in  the  morning  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  not  to  the 
sepulchre  as  they,  but  to  a  shrine  of  nature  to  worship. 
We  have  come  with  our  hearts  filled  with  the  joy  of  the 
knowledge  of  a  risen  Christ,  not  with  a  feeling  of  despair 
and  grief  because  of  a  dead  Lord.  We  have  come  bearing 
neither  oil  or  spices,  but  praising  and  thanking  Thee  that 
we  worship  the  living  Jesus,  the  conqueror  of  sin  and 
death.  We  are  worshipping  here  near  the  Cross,  a  sym- 
bol of  shame  and  defeat  to  the  Marys,  but  to  us  a  symbol 
of  Thy  Love  and  Thy  gift  of  life  eternal. 

Dear  Father,  we  pray  that  here  we  may  find  that  peace 
of  soul  that  comes  to  those  who  believe  in  and  love  the 
risen  Lord,  that  we  may  find  the  true  understanding  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  application  of  Thy  Love  to  this  war- 
torn  world,  and  that  we  may  find  the  courage  to  apply  Thy 
way  of  life  to  our  daily  living.  And,  our  Father,  may  we 
too  depart  with  great  joy.    Amen. 


LITTLE  THINGS 

Nina  Mayfield 


When  others  look  about  to  admire 
The  imperial  might  of  kings, 

I  find  that  I  am  more  inclined 
To  like  the  little  things. 

To  lie  beneath  a  shady  tree 

And  watch  the  green  leaves  dance 

For  some  is  just  a  frightful  bore; 
To  me  it  is  romance. 

A  favorite  book,  a  winter  day, 

A  rug  before  the  fire, 
They're  frightfully  dull  and  drab  to  some ; 

They're  all  that  I  desire. 

The  crystal  drops  of  dew  that  kiss 

The  stately  daffodil 
To  some  are  simply  water, 

But  they  give  my  soul  a  thrill. 
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I  know  that  some  will  think  me  queer; 

I  don't  know  or  care  just  who ; 
But  I'm  glad  that  not  all  people  like 

The  same  things  that  I  do. 

I  know  there's  worry  and  strife  and  strain 

With  presidents  and  kings, 
But  I  find  the  world  is  made  up,  too, 

Of  a  myriad  of  little  things. 


ARTIST  LIFE 

Billy  Layman 


Tonight  I'm  watching  from  my  bed 
Through  her  windowpane. 
She's  carving  out  somebody's  head, 
Lowering  her  own  in  pain. 

She's  been  there  all  day  long, 
Will  work  until  complete, 
Then  will  sell  it  for  a  song 
Just  for  a  bite  to  eat! 

Tomorrow  night  she  will  be  through, 
The  "masterpiece"  soon  to  be  sold, 
Then  deep  sleep  for  a  day  or  two 
And  start  again  to  mold. 

If  she  thought  someone  was  watching  her 
Just  a  house  away, 
I  wonder,  would  she  leave  her  clay, 
To  change  her  faded  negligee? 


WAR  THOUGHTS 

Marjorie  Kerrick  Taylor 


There's  blood  in  the  moon  tonight, 

And  the  bat  flies  low, 

And  all  of  the  dreams  that  once  were  so  dear 

Have  gone  to  the  valley  where  dead  dreams  go. 

There's  death  in  the  air  tonight 

And  grey  battle  smoke, 

And  all  the  bright  plans  we  made  long  ago 

Have  turned  to  a  bitter,  ironical  joke. 

There's  war  on  the  earth  tonight 

And  horrible  strife, 

For  man,  the  creature  with  reason  and  soul, 

For  pastime,  is  taking  his  brother's  life. 
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COUNTY  FAIR 

Sara  A.  Tribble 

The  huge  red  and  black  sign  blazed  up  before  him : 

BONNY  COUNTY  FAIR 

August  16-20 

Races  Afternoon  and  Night 

Admission  25-50c 

"Gee,"  said  Teddy  Higgins.  "Gee!  Wonder  what  a 
fair'd  be  like."  With  a  hunch  of  his  faded  blue  overalls, 
he  stepped  nearer  to  look  at  the  red  and  black  horses  scam- 
pering around  the  poster. 

He  read  it  again.  Teddy  was  twelve,  but  he  could  read 
very  well.  Ma  and  the  truant  officer  had  insisted  that  he 
go  to  school.  Pa  had  said,  "Sassafras,"  but  he  had  to 
give  in. 

Pa  didn't  think  much  of  school.  In  fact,  Pa  didn't  think 
much  of  anything  except  work  and  three  square  meals  a 
day.  Pa  said  fairs  were  wicked.  "Just  a  gambler's  den," 
he  said.  Pa  had  said  all  this  rationing  was  foolishness,  too, 
but  the  store  keeper  said  he'd  have  to  come  to  town  to  get 
sugar  to  can  with.  The  old  farm  kept  up  three  generations 
of  Higginses,  but  it  couldn't  grow  sugar.  That's  what 
Teddy  was  doing  in  town. 

Teddy  got  back  in  the  buggy  with  the  sugar.  He  jin- 
gled the  fifty-cent  piece  he  had  left  over.  "Robbin,"  he 
addressed  his  old  horse,  "wonder  what  Pa'd  do  if  I  went 
to  the  fair.  S'pose  he'd  find  it  out.  He  most  gener'ly  does 
find  out  my  meanness.    Then  I  get  beat." 

He  breathed  a  sigh,  as  he  turned  the  buggy  toward  home. 
A  long  string  of  cars  streamed  down  the  street.  Uncon- 
sciously, Teddy  turned  the  horse  to  follow  them.  From  a 
distance,  the  throbbing  music  of  a  band  lured  him  on — on 
toward  the  music;  on  toward  the  gambler's  den. 

Nearer  the  gates,  he  heard  an  uneven  hum  of  voices; 
he  heard  the  dull,  even  thud  of  racing  horses'  feet.  He 
saw  the  tops  of  many  tents  above  the  high  board  fence. 

Teddy  jingled  the  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket.  "Wonder 
if  Pa  would  miss  it.    I  could  say  I  lost  it;  then  I'd  get  beat." 

The  band  started  again.  Its  music  stirred  the  boy's 
blood.  Inside  was  music,  laughing  people,  beautiful  run- 
ning horses.    There  were  all  things  he  knew  so  little  of. 

He  felt  the  money  again.  "I'd  like  to  see  a  horse  that 
could  run  fast,"  Teddy  said  wistfully. 

Ahead  of  him  was  the  gate.  A  pompous  gentleman,  in 
a  white  suit  and  carrying  a  cane,  stopped  the  cars  and  sold 
them  tickets. 

Teddy  bit  his  lip  determinedly,  guided  Dobbin  toward 
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the  pompous  gentleman.  He  held  out  the  fifty  cents  in  a 
grubby  hand  to  the  gentleman. 

"I'd  like  mighty  well  to  buy  a  ticket,"  he  said  humbly, 
and  remembering  his  manners,  added,  "Please,  sir." 

He  took  his  change  and  drove  Dobbin  inside  the  gate, 
where  he  hitched  him  near  another  horse,  to  keep  him 
company. 

"Well,  I'm  here — here  inside  the  fair,"  he  told  himself 
excitedly. 

With  wide-eyed  wonder,  he  walked  briskly  toward  the 
mainway.  Throngs  of  people  pushed  him  and  pulled  him 
— people  of  all  kinds;  children  well-marked  with  evidence 
of  sloppy  ice  cream;  big  boys  and  girls  with  funny  little 
hats  on ;  parents  with  one  eye  on  their  young  fry,  the  other 
on  the  look-out  for  old  friends ;  men,  some  drunk,  talking  in 
large,  loud  groups;  grandmothers,  with  blue  ribboned 
quilts  under  their  arms ;  performers,  riders  in  jodphurs 
and  tall  silk  hats ;  politicians,  overalled  farmers — people  of 
all  kinds,  shapes,  and  sizes,  but  all  enjoying  themselves. 

Teddy  looked  longingly  at  stands  selling  pink  lemonade, 
ice  cream,  popcorn,  cracker  jacks,  juicy  slices  of  water- 
melon. He  bought  an  ice  cream  cone  from  a  man  that  hol- 
lered through  his  hands. 

"I'm  gonna  get  beat  anyway.  I  may  as  well  have  a 
good  time,"  he  excused  himself. 

He  investigated  the  wheel  he  had  seen  turning  from 
outside  the  gate.  He  let  the  man  persuade  him  to  ride  on  it. 
Teddy  was  scared  at  first — the  seat  rocked,  and  it  took  his 
breath  going  down;  but  when  he  was  on  the  top  he  could 
see  all  over  the  grounds.  The  fair  seemed  a  seething  mass 
of  color. 

He  watched  the  merry-go-round  a  while — saw  proud 
young  fathers  holding  their  terrified  offspring  on  the  ponies 
for  their  first  ride..  He  watched  the  swings  till  he  was 
dizzy.     Then  he  remembered  the  horses. 

The  band  was  playing  when  he  slipped  into  the  crowd- 
ed grandstand.  Somebody  blew  a  horn,  and  eight  beautiful 
horses  galloped  on  to  the  track.  The  horses  were  different 
colors  and  sizes — little  bays,  a  sorrel,  a  roan  or  two,  and 
one  big  black.  The  riders  were  boys  and  girls  Teddy's  age. 
Teddy  pretended  that  the  sleek  black  that  lifted  its  white 
feet  so  carefully  was  his ;  and  that  he  was  the  erect  rider 
in  the  black  cutaway  coat  and  top  hat. 

The  man  in  the  center  dropped  his  cane,  and  the  high- 
stepping  horses  walked,  trotted,  and  cantered  around  the 
ring.  The  people  cheered  and  clapped ;  and  when  they  gave 
the  boy  on  the  black  horse  a  blue  ribbon,  Teddy  thought 
the  building  was  coming  down. 

When  those  eight  horses  trotted  out  the  gate  again,  four 
more  galloped  in.  Teddy  noticed  that  their  riders  had  on 
bright  colored  suits  and  funny  little  caps.    The  horses  can- 
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tered  around  awhile.  Then  the  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
ring,  yelled,  "Let  'em  go!"  and  the  horses  began  to  run. 
The  crowd  yelled.  Sometimes  they  would  stand  up.  Teddy 
yelled  and  stood  up,  too.  They  ran  faster  and  faster  until 
the  ring  looked  like  one  streak  of  brown  with  splotches  of 
red,  and  blue,  and  green,  and  purple.  Never  had  horses 
run  so  fast  that  Teddy  had  seen.  Not  even  old  Bett  ran 
that  fast  home  to  see  her  colt. 

When  the  riders  had  put  their  ribbons  in  their  mouths 
and  left  the  ring,  the  band  played  again,  and  everybody 
stood  up. 

Teddy  looked  at  the  sun.  "It'll  soon  be  time  to  milk," 
he  regretted.  He  bought  Robbin  a  sugar  bun  with  the  last 
nickel. 

As  he  unhitched  the  horse,  he  confided,  "Robbin,  I'll  get 
beat  good  when  I  git  home,  but,  gosh,  it's  worth  it." 


Over  the  Fence — Just  Over  the  Fence 

Anita  Beatrice  Goins 

Just  over  the  fence,  there  is  a  broad  green  meadow, 
Just  over  the  fence,  my  lad,  just  over  the  fence. 

There  is  thick  green  grass 

And  bright  blossoming  flowerets 

And  earth  that  is  brown,  deep  and  rich. 

Just  over  the  fence,  my  lad — just  over  the  fence. 


SOMEBODY'S  IDEAL 

Norma  Raybourne 

You  walk  with  a  slump, 
You  talk  with  a  shout. 
You  spend  your  time  foolishly, 
Just  gadding  about. 
You're  acting  quite  awful; 
Maybe  that's  how  you  feel ; 
But  you  are  surely  forgetting 
That  you're  somebody's  ideal. 

You  play  to  the  winner, 
No  matter  the  cost; 
And  brag  about  winning 
When  you've  really  lost. 
Your  laughs  are  all  grouches, 
Your  smiles  never  real; 
Isn't  it  a  pity 
That  you're  somebody's  ideal? 
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You  work  toward  the  finish; 
But  not  toward  a  goal. 
You're  losing  your  will-power, 
You  have  lost  self-control. 
You  have  got  to  keep  working, 
And  not  lose  your  zeal ; 
You  mustn't  forget 
That  you're  somebody's  ideal. 

You  can  live  for  yourself 

At  the  rate  you  do  go; 

But  you've  got  nothing  for  others, 

Nothing  to  show. 

You  are  working  machinery 

Steering  life's  wheel, 

Not  for  yourself 

But  for  somebody's  ideal. 


SHADOWS 

Nina  Mayfield 


Shadowed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  return,  I  see 
The  loneliness  that  comes  from  being  far  from  home, 
The  blood  and  tears  from  months  spent  on  Guadalcanal, 
The  pride  that  means  he's  done  his  part  and  done  it  well, 
The  doubt  that  comes  from  knowing  he  might  fail, 
The  sadness  at  finding  that  some  at  home  have  let  him  down, 
The  mystery  of  what  he  has  done  and  the  places  he  has  been, 
The  burning  happiness  because  so  many  have  gladly  giv- 
en all, 
The  stark  fury  when  he  recalls  the  brutal  savagery  he 

has  seen, 
The  calculating  look  from  having  killed  the  enemy, 
The  puzzled  look  when  he  no  longer  seems  to  belong, 
The  disillusion  because  someone  has  stepped  in  his  place, 
The  watchful  look  from  having  waited  for  so  long; 
But  most  of  all,  thank  God,  I  see 
The  happiness,  the  gratefulness,  and  the  peace  that  come 

from  being  back  again, 
From  knowing  that  all  he  is  and  all  he  saw  and  all  he  did 

was  worth  it, 
Because  of  home. 
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STARTING 

Pvt.  John  Accardi 

If  love  should  call  on  you  some  day, 
Just  pay  no  heed,  but  order  him/ 

To  turn  about  and  go  away 

And  don't  be  taken  at  his  whim. 

That's  what  you'll  do  if  you  are  wise — 
You'll  send  him  off  and  spoil  his  plot ; 

You'll  save  yourself  some  aches  and  sighs- 
If  you  are  wise — as  I  was  not. 


I  AM  A  STRANGER  IN  THE  EARTH 

Julie  Hoffman 

I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth. 

Men  do  not  know  me,  or  understand  me. 

My  soul  finds  a  certain  intrinsic  delight 

In  love,  and  things  lovely — 

And  I  am  a  foreigner  in  the  land. 

I  am  a  foreigner  in  the  land. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  for  kindness, 

Truth,  charity,  and  divine  impassioned  trust; 

I  have  a  message  for  the  masses — 

But  I'm  an  unwelcome  crusader  to  the  throng. 

I  am  an  unwelcome  crusader  to  the  throng, 
And  the  way  seems  dark  and  desperately  alone; 
But  I  rise  and  sing  my  song  eternal — 
I  urge  companionship  indissoluble — 
And  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth. 


LITTLE  WHITE  LIES 

Margaret  Dye 

Alice  Powell  admired  the  way  her  long  blonde  hair 
touched  the  back  of  her  short  black  imitation  seal,  or  rather 
Aunt  Mary's  black  imitation  seal  cut  down  to  fit  Alice. 

"Mom!"  she  called,  as  she  fastened  her  patent  ankle- 
strap. 

"Yes,  Alice?"  Mom  always  looked  so  young  and  her 
hair  was  soft  frost  on  a  winter  window-pane. 

"Do  I  look  older  than  fifteen?  Do  I  look  like  Ann  Sher- 
idan? Maybe  I  could  use  some  of  Anne's  super  perfume, 
maybe,  huh?" 

Mom  stepped  back  to  avoid  the  barage  of  questions. 
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"You  look  very  nice,  Baby,  but  wear  your  scarf.  There's 
snow  outside.  Don't  use  too  much  perfume,"  she  called  as 
Alice  tick-tocked  down  the  hall. 

"I  hope  something  exciting  happens  on  this  trip  to  Le- 
nore's.  Rick  thinks  I'm  like  Ann  Sheridan,  at  least  one 
brother-in-law  appreciates  me.  Mom,  don't  you  think  this 
is  a  good  picture  of  Ed  Daviess,  the  University  athlete? 
He's  an  air  cadet  now.    Won't  he  make  a  wonderful  pilot?" 

"Yes,  dear,  but  you  don't  even  know  him.  Don't  forget 
your  scarf — Give  Lenore  and  Rick  my  love.  Be  a  good 
girl." 

"Bye,  Mom." 

Alice  settled  back  in  the  bus  and  yawned  in  imitation 
of  neither  Bette  Davis  or  Ann  Sheridan.  Thus  preoccu- 
pied, she  turned  to  see  a  thin,  lanky  soldier  sitting  beside 
her.  He  took  a  magazine  from  his  pocket  and  began  to 
read. 

Alice  had  a  Movie  Magazine  that  had  much  easier  words 
than  the  one  he  had,  so  she  tried  to  find  what  Betty  Grable 
had  for  breakfast.  Week-ends  at  her  sister's  home  weren't 
so  boresome  since  her  brother-in-law,  Rick,  had  once  told 
her  she  was  a  natural-born  actress  and  very  talented.  Be- 
sides the  week-ends,  anyway,  helped  give  more  room  for 
Anne's  fiance  who  was  on  leave  from  the  Navy  and  Mom 
labeled  him  as  a  good  catch. 

How  could  Alice  attract  her  companion's  attention?  An 
idea  came  to  her. 

"Look,"  she  said,  holding  up  her  magazine;  "doesn't 
Clark  Gable  have  a  long  address  now?" 

"Er — yes,  he  certainly  does."  He  held  it  close  so  he 
could  read  through  the  thick  lensed  glasses. 

"I  know  several  fellows  from  the  University  whose  ad- 
dresses are  almost  as  long  as  that,"  he  continued. 

"The  University?" 

"Yes,  I  was  in  school  there  for  awhile." 

Alice  fluttered  her  lashes  and  asked  casually,  "Did  you 
know  Ed  Daviess?"  She  thought  of  her  scrapbook  of  clip- 
pings. This  poor  moron  would  never  understand  how 
things  really  were. 

"Er — yes,  I  think  I  knew  Daviess,  but  rather  remotely. 
I  never  ran  with  the  football  crowd  a  great  deal." 

"Then  you  probably  amuse  yourself  some  other  way. 
But  Ed  is  so  energetic,  we  can't  be  together  five  minutes, 
unless  he  outlines  a  new  play.  He's  outlining  new  plays 
for  Uncle  Sam,  now."  Alice  thought  the  last  remark  was 
very  clever. 

"Really?    I  hadn't  heard.    Is  he — well,  a  good  friend?" 

"I  feel  honored  to  be  known  as  his  best  girl  friend.  But 
really!"  Even  Barbara  Hutton  would  envy  the  way  Alice 
rolled  her  eyes. 
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"What!"  he  yelped.  "Oh,  his  girl  friend!  How  long 
have  you  known  him?" 

"We've  been  very  good  friends  since  we  were  children, 
and  before  he  went  away,  our  friendship  became  some- 
thing bigger,  I  mean  greater.  We're  going  to  be  married 
when  he  comes  home." 

"Really?" 

"But,  yes,  we  haven't  definitely  set  the  date."  Alice  low- 
ered her  lashes  and  pretended  to  blush. 

"Tell  me,  do  your  parents  and  his  approve  of  this  mar- 
riage? But  that's  a  personal  question,  isn't  it?  Excuse 
me." 

He  was  so  interested  in  this  affair,  Alice  thought  he 
was  almost  sweet. 

"Oh,  that's  perfectly  all  right.  I  feel  as  if  we're  old 
acquaintances.  My  parents  are  very  fond  of  Ed,  but  his 
mother  objected  in  the  beginning.  After  I  talked  to  her 
a  few  moments,  we  were  all  reconciled.  She's  really  a  dear, 
isn't  she?" 

"I  certainly  think  so,"  he  muttered. 

"His  father  doesn't  give  him  much  attention.  His  work 
is  too  confining.  Eddy  and  I  have  agreed  to  devote  our 
lives  to  making  our  children  happy.  We  both  feel  we  owe 
it  to  them.  I  don't  know  just  how  I'll  manage  his  parents. 
In-law  trouble  is  so  disgusting." 

"I  don't  think  you  will  find  the  Daviess  family  too  dif- 
ficult. I  hope  you  will  be  happy."  He  was  getting  up  to 
leave  as  the  bus  pulled  in  the  station. 

Alice  noticed  his  broad  shoulders  then  and  his  friendly 
smile. 

"Thank  you,"  she  smiled. 

"Thank  your  he  called  and  he  was  laughing  as  he  left 
the  bus. 

Alice  looked  down  at  his  seat.  There  was  a  name  plate 
such  as  men  in  uniform  wear.  She  picked  it  up.  It  read — 
Edward  K.  Daviess — . 


CALENDARS 

Betty  Strachan 

The  days  go  on — 
One  is  a  big  day 
Written  in  red  letters, 
Remembered  in  red  letters; 
Others  are  ordinary  days, 
Black-rimmed  days, 
Black  days,  which  we  forget 
In  trying  to  paint 
The  next  one  in  red. 
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YESTERDAY  TO  TOMORROW 

Katherine  Fossett 

As  the  bombs  from  the  enemy  planes  rained  down 
Upon  the  helpless  people  of  that  silent  town, 
It  kindled  the  flame  in  the  hearts  of  all 
That  America  shall  live  and  never  fall. 
They  fought  a  battle  that  Sunday  mora, 
And  the  love  for  our  country  was  then  reborn. 
We  will  give  our  lives  to  uphold  her  name — 
We  will  win  for  her  glory,  freedom,  and  fame. 
Through  the  turmoil  of  time  this  land  shall  be 
What  it  was  once  called,  the  Land  of  the  Free. 
The  stars  and  stripes  shall  wave  on  high, 
And  for  her  honor  we  will  do  or  die. 
Yesterday  has  gone  down  in  the  book  of  life 
As  a  day  of  conflict,  contention  and  strife; 
But  with  each  new  tomorrow,  we  pray  we  will  be 
Nearer  our  goal — our  victory. 


ETERNITY 

Anita  Beatrice  Goins 

I  see  trees, 

and  flowers, 

And  couples  strolling 

By  the  water. 
A  lake, 

a  moon, 

with  silver  sand, 
And  shadows  in  the  water. 
I  wander  lonely  by  the  lake 

To  echoed  sounds  of  bugles, 
And  far,  far  down  in  blue-black  depths 
I  see — 

Shadows  in  the  water — 


TRAGEDY 

Betty  Strachan 


Some  minds  are  unfertile  acorns 
Which  reach  their  full  growth  and  drop. 
They  lie  in  atmosphere  conducive  to  life, 
But  they  shrivel  and  die 
Or  rot  away, 

Depending  on  natural  conditions. 
And  whether  they  dry  up  or  rot  away 
Makes  no  particular  difference. 
The  loss  was  the  potential  intellect 
Starved  by  the  confines  of 
Not-unprecedented  narrowness. 
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GOODBY,  TOMORROW 

Janet  West 

You  smiled  today,  I  talked  of  spring, 
We  laughed,  and  we  were  gay. 
We  made  no  mention  of  tomorrow ; 
We  lived  our  life  in  just  today. 

Our  lips  spoke  no  words  of  sorrow ; 
Our  eyes  were  clear  and  bright; 
And  yet  our  souls  were  whispering 
The  truth  to  us  all  night. 

We  said  goodby,  and  raindrops  fell. 
You  smiled;  I  laughed  aloud. 
Oh,  we  were  brave,  and  we  were  young ; 
Then  I  was  alone  in  a  maddening  crowd. 

You  were  gone,  and  I  was  there; 
Our  today  fast  dwindled  out. 
Now  I  must  face  reality 
With  tomorrow  ail  about. 


PEOPLE 

Pvt.  John  Accardi 

One,  the  tom-tom  of  a  drum, 
One,  the  tinkle  of  the  bell ; 
Some,  the  shining  rays  of  sun, 
Some,  the  blazing  fires  of  Hell, 

One,  the  drip-drip  of  the  rain, 
One,  the  flakes  of  winter  snow ; 
Some,  the  blueblood  of  a  vein, 
Some,  the  fluttering  of  a  crow. 

One,  as  hard  as  ivory  tusk, 
One,  as  powder  of  a  gun; 
Each  of  them  must  come  to  dust, 
Be  he  crow,  or  rain,  or  drum. 


CLASS  REUNION 

Herbert  Searcy 


June  had  finally  arrived.  It  was  the  season  of  the  year, 
bursting  forth  in  all  its  splendor,  when  spring  runs  into 
summer;  orange  blossoms  and  roses  bow  in  the  moonlight; 
Lohengrin  floats  from  stained  glass  windows;  red  birds 
flit  in  the  breeze ;  sunshine  and  freshness  permeate  the  air. 
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The  time  for  graduations  and  reunions  of  bygone  classes 
was  at  hand. 

Everything  wasn't  so  pleasant  and  comfortable  on  this 
June  morning  in  a  cool,  white-tiled  room  of  a  naval  hospit- 
al, however.  There  between  smooth,  white  sheets  lay  the 
brawny  form  of  Lieutenant  Philip  Craig,  U.  S.  N.  He  had 
been  resting  on  the  narrow  bed  since  living  through  those 
hours  of  darkness  when  his  ship  had  been  bombed.  Two 
weeks  he  had  been  there  with  a  broken  ankle  in  a  heavy 
cast  and  a  dreadfully  numb  feeling  in  his  legs.  That  feel- 
ing would  disappear,  he  reasoned,  when  the  cast  was  re- 
moved. 

Phil  spent  most  of  his  hours  in  sleeping  and  in  thinking. 
His  college  days  at  Kansas  State  flashed  across  his  mind, 
and  he  thought  also  of  the  reunion  that  his  class  was  holding 
the  following  week.  Although  the  doctor  hadn't  said  when 
he  would  be  released,  Phil  was  already  making  plans  to 
attend  his  class  reunion.  He  had  even  asked  the  nurse  to 
see  about  crutches  for  him.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
never  walked  on  crutches  before,  he  was  only  too  anxious 
to  learn.  He  could  just  see  the  amused  looks  and  hear  the 
greetings  his  friends  would  give  him  as  he  hobbled  in.  He 
could  hardly  wait  to  see  all  his  old  class-mates  and  to  find 
out  what  Fate  had  done  for  them  in  the  six  years  since 
they  had  separated  to  the  four  corners.  Oh,  he  realized 
that  a  lot  of  the  fellows  and  many  of  the  girls,  too,  wouldn't 
be  there,  but  some  of  them  would  be  able  to  make  it.  No 
one  could  possibly  forget,  no  matter  where  he  might  be. 
When  he  swung  in  on  his  cruthches,  he  could  even  imagine 
hearing  an  old  friend  shout  in  a  loud  voice  of  welcome, 
"Why  here's  old  Phil,"  and  everyone  would  rush  to  shake 
his  hand.  The  smile  which  these  pleasant  remembrances 
caused  soon  disappeared  from  his  lips,  and  the  peculiar 
feeling  of  deadness  seemed  to  be  creeping  farther  up  his 
body. 

The  door  of  the  cool,  white-tiled  room  opened  noiseless- 
ly, and  a  figure  in  white  starch  entered.  "Do  you  want  any- 
thing, Lieutenant?"  asked  the  nurse  in  her  hospital  tones. 

"Yes,  nurse,"  he  answered  somewhat  meekly.  "You 
may  think  I'm  terribly  helpless  with  only  a  broken  ankle, 
but  would  you  help  me  turn  over  on  my  side?" 

"When  he  was  comfortable,  he  asked  in  somewhat  en- 
thusiastic tones,  "Have  you  seen  about  my  crutches,"  and 
in  almost  the  same  breath,  "When  does  the  doctor  say  that 
I  can  leave?" 

The  nurse  avoided  the  hopeful  look  in  his  eyes  and  re- 
plied that  the  doctor  had  said  nothing  to  her  about  his 
leaving  the  hospital.  When  she  saw  how  crushed  he  was, 
she  added,  "You're  not  quite  well  yet,"  as  a  way  of  ex- 
planation. 

"But  I  just  have  to  attend  my  class  reunion,"  he  pleaded. 
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"I'll  talk  to  the  doctor  again,"  she  murmured.  As  she 
straightened  the  books  on  the  bed-side  table,  she  thought 
of  what  a  difficult  task  the  doctor  had  before  him.  A  task 
that  had  been  postponed  until  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt,  and  as  she  thought  of  the  doctor's  words  a  chill  crept 
up  her  spine.  "Lieutenant  Craig  will  never  walk  again. 
Both  of  his  legs,"  the  surgeon  had  told  her,  "are  hopelessly 
paralyzed." 

As  the  white-starched  figure  hurried  toward  the  door 
and  tiptoed  out,  she  caught  the  words  of  a  barely  audible 
voice  from  the  smooth,  white  sheets  gasping,  "I  wonder — 
if  they'll — miss  me — ." 


LIKE  A  BABY,  SPRING 

Pauline  Amburgy 

You  awaken  and  yawn; 

Stretch  so  tenderly 
Like  a  morning-glory  dawn, 

And  then  so  gingerly 
In  your  innocent  baby  ways 

You  give  the  earth 
A  coverlet  of  sunlit  rays — 

While  your  song  of  mirth 
Inspires  the  robin  to  sing, 

And  like  a  baby's  smile 
Is  the  laughter  you  bring 

Along  life's  trodden  mile. 
Your  subtle  breeze  is  his  sleep; 
The  flowers  that  bloom 
Are  lovely  roses  on  his  cheek 

That  cease  so  soon. 
The  dream  blue  of  the  sky 

Across  its  broad  highway 
Is  the  tiny,  winking  baby  eyes 

That  look  askance  at  day, 
And  your  cotton-candy  clouds  above 

Forever  and  forever  shifting 
Is  this  fairyland  of  love 

Forever  and  forever  lifting. 
The  dew  you  give  each  year 

Is  the  dawning  aftermath 
Of  a  baby's  crystal  flowing  tear 

That  breaks  at  morns  fast; 
The  showers  of  spring  that  beat 

Upon  the  barren  land 
Are  the  baby's  lily-nimble  feet 

And  this  chubby,  waving  hand. . 
Oh,  yes,  the  promise  you  give 

Is  his  soul  and  heart 
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While  time  and  destiny  does  live 

And  life's  seasons  take  part ; 
True  the  ethereal  look  you  cast 

Is  his  innocence  supreme 
That  makes  mortals  lone  hopes  last 

For  the  rebirth  you  bring, 
And  as  you  change  and  grow 

With  life's  surge  you  sing, 
You  are  a  laurel  hope  aglow — 

So  like  a  baby,  Spring! 


HUNGRY  WATERS 

Tommye  Rankin 


The  rain  poured  steadily  from  gloomy  gray  skies  onto 
an  already  saturated  earth  and  flowed  down  over  the 
ground  to  the  streams,  filling  them  to  capacity  with  yellow 
gurgling  water.  When  the  small  streams  had  overflowed 
into  the  rivers,  flooding  towns  and  valleys,  the  rain  did  not 
cease  but  continued  to  fall  down  until  every  drop  was 
agony  to  those  who  realized  what  the  rising  water  of  the 
flood  might  mean. 

Huddled  dismally  into  a  tan  oversized  raincoat  and  hood, 
a  small  figure  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  muddy  onrushing 
river,  her  eyes  never  leaving  its  churning  depths.  The 
stream  was  rising  perhaps  an  inch  an  hour,  but  to  Dorcel 
it  seemed  that  she  could  see  the  murky  mass  heaving  up- 
wards at  almost  a  foot  a  minute. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  she  had  stood  there,  her 
hands  crammed  into  the  deep  pockets  of  her  father's  coat, 
but  now  despite  the  protection  of  the  coat,  she  was  soaked 
through  and  her  feet  were  buried  to  the  ankles  in  soft 
earth.  Once  she  pulled  her  hand  slowly  from  her  pockets 
and  took  out  a  half -empty  package  of  cigarettes  ruined  by 
the  water.  Reluctantly  she  dropped  them  from  her  clench- 
ed hand,  muttering  as  they  fell,  "He  won't  be  needing  them 
now."  She  didn't  know,  herself,  whether  or  not  there  were 
tears  mingling  with  the  slithering  rain  that  streamed  down 
her  face  and  dripped  from  her  chin. 

■With  her  eyes  still  glued  to  the  distance  she  stepped 
back  a  few  inches  when  the  water  began  seeping  over  the 
edge  of  the  highest  bank.  She  knew  that  in  a  short  time 
the  greedy  flood  would  rush  up  to  the  pretty  white  house 
with  the  green  shutters,  would  claw  at  the  foundation,  go 
into  the  basement,  fill  it,  reach  the  first  step,  the  second, 
up  to  the  porch,  cover  the  first  floor,  the  piano,  the  com- 
fortable chairs,  and  then  it  would  climb  the  stairs  with  its 
muddy  feet  to  the  second  floor.  She  clenched  her  hands  in 
her  pockets  and  gritted  her  teeth. 

She  thought  of  the  beautiful  clear  water  in  the  summer, 
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the  green  grass  and  the  pretty  white  house  that  overlooked 
the  boats  below.  She  could  still  hear  the  motors  racing 
over  the  waters — suddenly  she  ran  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
river.  Yes,  there  in  the  distance  was  a  boat  coming  to- 
ward her. 

Restraining  her  desire  to  run  into  the  hurdling  waters, 
she  waited  with  outward  calm  until  the  boat  reached  her 
and  the  colored  man  spoke,  "Miss  Do'cel,  de  doctah's  wait- 
ing 'til  we  gets  Mistah  Tom  dah;  he  done  got  de  hospital 
ready  and  ebah  thing.  Me  and  Jim's  got  stretchahs  too." 
the  old  darkey  was  tugging  eagerly  at  something  in  the  boat. 

Dorcel's  voice  was  steady,  "Yes,  bring  the  stretchers, 
but  we  won't  be  needing  the  doctor.  Daddy's  dead  now." 
A  wave  of  muddy  water  washed  over  her  foot,  and  sudden- 
ly she  cried,  "Oh,  hurry,  we've  got  to  get  him  out  of  here 
before  the  water  gets  him.  We  can't  let  this  yellow  mud 
touch  him.  He  liked  the  clear  water,  but  he  hated  the 
flood;  he  told  me  so."  Her  voice  was  strangled,  broken 
with  sobs.  She  tugged  at  the  old  negro's  arm.  "We've  got 
to  get  him  out.  This  water's  hungry  for  him.  This  river 
wants  him,  but  I  won't  let  it  get  him."  Her  voice  broke, 
and  she  sobbed  as  she  ran  on  toward  the  house  dragging  the 
old  negro  with  her. 


UNKNOWN  TOASTS 

Billie  Layman 

The  lights  were  dim  in  the  Scherezade ; 
The  music  was  dreamy  and  slow. 
Dancers  smiled ;  would  sometimes  nod 
At  the  people  they  seemed  to  know. 

Four  tables  away,  she  sat  from  me, 
French  mysteriously  odd; 
Yet  not  once  did  she  ever  see 
Me  in  the  Scherezade! 

I  filled  my  glass  with  sparkling  wine 
And  lifted  it  high  with  care, 
"A  toast,  I  drink  to  my  new  'find', 
To  the  lady  over  there." 

"A  toast  to  all  those  things  I've  missed ; 
The  love,  the  wealth  I  lack; 
Here's  to  the  one  in  the  shimmering  dress, 
Don't  let  her  forget  to  come  back!" 
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MY  STATE  OF  MIND 

Norma  Rayboume 

Yesterday  beautiful — lif es's  promises  complete ; 
Toady  is  so  ugly — another  defeat. 
Yesterday  sunshine — beauty  in  all; 
Today  is  so  gloomy — the  outlook  so  small. 
The  world  that  was  pleasant  is  now  so  unkind. 
What  made  the  difference? — my  state  of  mind. 

Tomorrow  in  questionable — what  will  it  be? 
This  big  question — depending  on  me. 
My  thoughts  only,  can  make  it  a  day. 
One  like  yesterday  or  another  like  today. 
Which  ever  it  is,  I  will  always  find 
That  it  Was  made  so  by  my  state  of  mind. 


A  DANDELION 

Anita  Beatrice  Goins 

A  star  fell  from  the  heavens 
And  in  the  earth  reclined; 
Out  crept  a  flower  of  richest  hue, 
A  modest  dandelion. 

Yon  gentle  shrinking  recluse 
Peeping  from  her  shrine 
Of  soft  and  clasping  leaflets, 
Is  the  virgent  dandelion. 

Her  downy  fluff  of  beauty 

Is  simply  yet  sublime, 

For  it's  less  of  earth  than  heaven, 

This  immortal  dandelion. 


THE  LYNCHING  TREE 

Betty  Strachan 

Standing  alone  in  a  vacant  lot,  silhouetted  against  the 
graying  twilight  sky,  it  looked  sinister.  Strangers  thought 
it  was  only  a  large  oak  tree;  but  they  were  impressed  by 
its  majesty,  its  solitude,  and  the  low  limb  entirely  bare  of 
branches  and  leaves.  It  seemed  to  guard  some  dark  mys- 
tery. The  people  who  lived  in  Ammertown  knew  the  secret 
of  that  tree.  As  children,  they  had  heard  stories  of  it. 
When  they  became  older,  they  regarded  it  wonderingly. 
As  adults,  they  followed  the  city  fathers'  debates  as  to 
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what  should  be  done  with  it.  For  the  past  fifty  years  it 
had  been  called  the  "lynching  tree." 

Ammertown  was  a  small  place,  having  grown  very 
little  in  the  last  several  decades.  It  was  an  old  town,  but 
it  was  not  dead;  the  people  took  pride  in  the  appearance 
of  their  homes  and  city.  Main  Street  was  clean,  respecta- 
ble, and  alive  in  the  heart  of  town;  but  stretching  out 
through  the  city,  it  became  less  clean  and  respectable  as 
it  reached  the  outskirts.  There  were  the  Negro  cabins. 
These  were  poor;  for  besides  the  few  Negroes  who  were 
employed  in  the  quarry,  most  of  them  worked  in  the  yards 
and  kitchens  of  the  townspeople.  Some  were  respectable 
and  honest.     Others  were  not. 

Belonging  to  the  former  class  were  Uncle  Bart  and 
Aunt  Lindy,  both  ageless  old  darkies.  Uncle  Bart  had  been 
born  in  slavery  and  liked  to  tell  stories  of  the  old  "Massa." 
They  were  much  too  old  to  do  any  Work,  but  Aunt  Lindy 
kept  the  house  and  cooked  the  meals  for  the  two  of  them, 
and  Abe,  their  grandson,  who  lived  with  them.  Abe  work- 
ed in  the  quarry  and  provided  for  the  old  people  food  and 
shelter,  meager  though  it  was.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  he 
was  shiftless  and  good-for-nothing  and  would  have  let  his 
grandparents  starve  if  he  himself  could  have  comfortably 
existed  without  working. 

A  quiet  Sunday  morning  in  October  found  Uncle  Bart 
and  Aunt  Lindy  in  their  regular  pew  in  church.  They  sang 
the  hymns  in  high,  cracked  voices,  but  their  minds  were 
not  on  the  words.  They  Were  thinking  of  Abe.  When  the 
pastor  called  on  Uncle  Bart  to  lead  in  prayer,  his  voice  rose 
in  pleading  tones.  He  concluded  his  prayer  thus:  "and, 
0  Lawd,  be  with  our  wayward  boy.  We  don't  know  whar 
he  is  now',  but  you  know,  Gawd;  so  please  keep  'im  safe 
and  bring  'im  back  to  de  fold.  Amen."  Uncle  Bart  pulled 
out  his  only  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  eyes. 

After  the  service,  the  old  couple  hurried  homje;  but, 
when  they  got  there,  nothing  had  been  disturbed.  Every 
shabby  piece  of  furniture  was  just  as  they  had  left  it. 

"Oh,  Bart,  he  ain't  heah  yet!  We  jus'  gotta  do  sum'in'," 
Aunt  Lindy  wailed,  succumbing  to  her  tears. 

"Now,  Lindy,  he's  boun'  to  turn  up.  Jus'  'cause  he  ain't 
bin  heah  since  last  night  ain't  no  sign  dat  anything's  hap- 
pened to  'im.  He  jus'  like  as  not  got  drunk,  and'  'stid  o' 
comin'  home,  he's  went  somevVhars  else."  Uncle  Bart  spoke 
as  if  trying  as  much  to  convince  himself  as  to  comjfort  his 
wife.    He  succeeded  in  doing  neither. 

"They  ain't  no  use  sayin'  dem  things,  Bart.  Ah  knows 
dey  ain't  so."    Aunt  Lindy  was  still  quietly  crying. 

"Now,  Lindy.  you  be  quiet.  De  good  Lawd  ain't  gonna 
let  nothin'  happen  to  dat  boy  When  we're  ole  and  helpless 
an'  he's  all  we  got,"  Bart  argued. 
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When  the  old  darky  had  calmed  down  some,  she  rose 
and  said,  "Ah'll  fix  us  a  bite  to  eat,  Bart."  But  neither  was 
hungry  when  they  sat  down  to  their  meal  of  pone  and  cold 
milk.     They  nibbled  in  silence. 

About  eight-thirty  that  night  old  Aunt  Lindy  heard  a 
step  at  the  kitchen  door.  She  went  in  as  Abe  burst  in  and 
slumped  in  a  chair.  His  bloodshot  eyes  gave  evidence  that 
he  had  been  drunk,  but  now  he  was  fearfully  sober.  He 
was  breathlss  as  if  he  had  been  running  a  long  way,  and 
muddy  as  if  he  might  have  been  lying  on  the  ground. 

"Git  me  some  food,"  he  gasped,  "an'  don't  ask  no  ques- 
tions. Ah'm  clearin'  out  o'  heah  now.  They'll  be  after  me 
in  a  little  while;  so  Ah'm  gittin'  whiles  gittin's  good.  If 
y'all  knows  what's  good  fo'  you,  you'll  git  too."  Between 
mouthfuls  of  pone  he  got  out  that  much  information.  He 
put  a  pone  in  his  pocket  and  rose.  Before  they  could  ques- 
tion him,  he  was  gone. 

Uncle  Bart  and  Aunt  Lindy  hurried  to  a  neighbor's 
house.  There  they  learned  the  story  which  had  already 
spread.  Abe  had  been  drunk  and  had  broken  into  an 
apartment.  While  he  had  been  looking  through  some  jew- 
elry, a  girl  came  in  alone.  She  had  started  to  scream,  but 
he  leaped  at  her  throat,  caught  her,  and  squeezed — squeezed 
until  life  had  gone  out  of  her.  Two  men  came  in  then,  and 
Abe  jumped  through  the  window  and  escaped.  But  they 
had  seen  him,  and  soon  there  would  be  a  large  party  out 
to  get  him.  Yes,  even  then  the  old  folks  could  hear  the 
hounds,  the  cries  of  the  men.  They  were  coming  closer, 
closer.  The  dogs  were  leading  the  mob  into  the  house,  out 
again,  on  down  the  road. 

Aunt  Lindy  sobbed  heavily.  Uncle  Bart  sat  silent,  oc- 
casionally pulling  out  his  only  handkerchief  to  wipe  his 
eyes.     Later  they  fell  into  heavy,  exhausted  sleep. 

Aunt  Lindy  woke  with  a  start.  It  was  dark  in  the  room, 
but  outside  there  was  a  gray  bef ore-dawn  twilight.  "Bart, 
Bart,"  she  called. 

He  rose  and  together  they  tiptoed  out  to  the  porch  of 
the  cabin. 

Standing  alone  in  the  vacant  lot,  silhouetted  against 
the  gray  twilight  sky,  it  was  terrifying.  There  was  a  new 
shadow  underneath  the  low,  bare  branch  of  the  lynching 
tree. 
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JUST  FOR  TONIGHT 

Billie  Layman 

I  mustn't  dream  of  you  tonight — 

Of  smoke-rings  in  the  air, 
Of  blue  champagne ;  a  dim-lit  light ; 

I  must  forget  that  I  still  care. 

I  thought  you  knew  our  love  was  through- 
We'd  forget  our  favorite  "song", 

Yet  in  the  darkness  I  see  you — 
Reminding  me  I  was  wrong. 

Just  for  tonight  I'm  sure  you'd  see 

That  it  would  be  all  right 
To  let  your  face  come  back  to  me ; 

I'll  ask  no  more,  but  for  tonight. 


INTROVERT 

Marjorie  Kerrick  Taylor 

Strange  lonely  heart, 
Seeking  companionship, 
Eager  for  friendship, 
Finding  no  rest. 

Defeated  by  coldness, 
Dreading  the  future, 
Fearing  the  wind's  shriek, 
Hoping  for  death. 


LILAC  TIME 

Marjorie  Kerrick  Taylor 

When  you  were  here  the  lilacs  were  in  bloom 
And  in  each  fragrant  blossom  was  a  song, 
And  I  was  very  happy  then .... 
But  you  are  gone. . . 
You  left  so  very  soon! 

And  now  each  year  I  wait  impatiently 
For  lilac  time  to  drive  away  the  gloom, 
Because  to  you  lilacs  were  sacred  things . . . 
You  who  are  gone .... 
You  left  so  very  soon ! 
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TO  MY  TWO  BUDDIES 

Katherine  Fossett 

Tis  true,  the  story  never  shall  grow  old 
Though  for  centuries  its  beauty  has  been  told. 
Then  why  should  I  tell  it  here  again 
When  famed  poets  have  related  it  to  men  ? 

But  the  story  is :  How  do  I  love  thee? 
I  love  thee  with  all  the  strength  within  me, 
With  all  my  soul,  my  heart,  and  mind — 
With  all  the  power  in  the  world  I  find. 

When  I  come  to  peace  and  rest 

I  find  a  love  that  far  exceeds  the  best. 

I  find  thee  waiting  with  a  smile  to  cheer — 

With  an  open  heart  to  banish  fear. 

And  why  do  I  love  thee  ?    Because  you're  you. 
With  a  voice  of  warmth  and  eyes  of  blue, 
With  a  tender  smile  to  greet  each  day 
And  a  word  of  encouragement  ready  to  say. 

Now  I've  told  my  secret  of  my  love  for  you. 
Now  you  know  the  reason  why  my  skies  keep  turning  blue. 
It's  because  I  love  you,  and  when  everything  looks  gray 
You  show  me  to  the  sunshine  of  a  bright  and  cheerful  day. 


TO  A  LEAF 

Billie  Layman 

The  little  leaf  came  fluttering  down 
And  skipped  along  the  wall, 

Its  edges  coiled  all  around 
From  the  exciting  fall. 

No  sooner  had  it  reached  the  ground 
And  felt  the  earth's  light  touch ; 

No  sooner  reached  when  it  was  found 
By  a  boy's  treacherous  clutch. 

Little  leaf,  farewell  to  thee; 

I'm  sorry  to  see  you  go. 
You  kept  your  cling  to  the  faithful  tree 

'Til  you  felt  the  North  Wind  blow. 
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CAN  YOU  TELL? 

Janet  West 


Can  you  tell  that  the  heart  is  merry 
Because  the  eyes  would  proclaim  as  much? 
Can  you  tell  that  a  man  is  holy 
By  his  look  or  voice  or  touch? 
Can  you  tell  that  the  soul  is  loving, 
Good,  honest,  and  true? 
Can  you  tell  if  the  heart  is  breaking 
By  the  things  that  he  says  to  you? 

Are  you  sure  that  a  man  is  noble 
By  the  way  that  he  holds  his  chin? 
Are  you  sure  that  his  spirit  is  dauntless 
Because  his  eyes  laugh  and  grin? 
Would  you  say  that  a  man  is  only 
As  good  as  his  outside  looks, 
Or  would  you  say  that  all  men  have  souls 
Just  as  all  covers  have  books? 


LIFE'S  HIGHWAY 

Janet  West 


Life  is  a  highway  of  burdens 

We  must  journey  before  we  may  rest. 

Life  is  a  highway  of  crosses 

We  must  bear  before  we  are  blessed. 

Life  is  a  highway  of  milestone 

Treaded  with  weary  feet. 

Life  is  a  highway  of  sorrows 

With  more  that  is  bitter  than  sweet. 

Yes!  life  has  burdens  and  crosses, 

And  sorrows  and  milestones,  too, 

But  life  has  a  great  compensation 

That  awaits  when  the  journey  is  through. 

For  all  who  have  traveled  the  journey 

And  taken  its  jolts  with  a  smile 

Life  has  the  prizes  we  searched  for 

In  vain  on  each  careworn  mile. 
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THE  SECRET  STREAM 

Tommye  Rankin 

Between  two  walls  of  waving  grass 
The  clear  stream  rushes  by 

Amidst  the  stately  sycamore 
And  maple  towering  high. 

Reflecting  nodding  violets 

That  tiptoe  on  its  banks 
Like  little  sapphire  ring  sets 

Held  with  green  gold  clamps. 

Mirroring  gentle  love  scenes ; 

A  chubby  boy  at  play, 
Beggars,  princes,  maids  and  queens 

The  stream  goes  on  its  way ; 

Happily  gurgling  secret  stories 
In  a  tongue  yet  strange  to  men, 

Passing  scenes  of  death  and  glories, 
Buries  each  one  deep  within. 
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FOREWORD 

We,  the  editors,  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain the  standards  set  by  previous  volumes 
as  being  representative  of  various  types 
of  writing  by  Eastern  students,  present  the 
eleventh  annual  volume  of  Belles  Lettres. 


IF 

Chappie  Fossett 

If  we  could  be  together  now,  my  day  would  be  complete; 
If  I  could  know  that  you  are  near,  and  feel  our  glances  meet. 
If  I  could  get  the  courage  that  it  takes  from  stars  above 
To  tell  you  this,  my  darling,  you  are  the  one  I  love. 

If  you  knew  you  are  the  only  one  that  makes  my  skies 

turn  blue — 
If  you  understood  my  feelings  and  the  way  I  care  for  you. 
If  little  things  I  do  and  say  could  make  your  heart  feel  light 
Like  the  little  things  you  do  for  me  that  make  my  hours 

bright — 
I  need  no  other  people  near  to  cheer  me  when  I'm  low. 
1  want  to  say  "I  love  you" — and  now,  sweetheart,  you  know. 

This  is  my  way  of  saying  that  you  mean  the  world  to  me ; 
It  all  began  that  April  day  by  magic  fate's  decree. 
So  don't  you  see,  my  darling,  what  I'm  trying  to  convey — 
That  I  want  you  for  my  very  own — forever — not  a  day. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  LLOYD  HOUSE 

Sarah  Barker 

The  night  was  black  and  stormy.  Rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  now  and  then  the  black  sky  was  suddenly  lighted  by 
a  streak  of  lightning  followed  by  a  crash  of  thunder.  A 
strong  wind  fiercely  whipped  the  trees,  almost  bending 
them  to  the  ground. 

Two  men  were  struggling  along  a  mud  road,  pushing 
their  way  against  the  drenching  rain  and  the  savage  wind. 
The  countryside  was  enveloped  in  darkness.  Suddenly,  a 
streak  of  lightning  struck  a  tree  in  a  nearby  field,  and 
there  was  a  deafening  crash  of  thunder  as  the  tree  fell 
across  the  road  behind  the  men. 

"Lord,  I  wish  I  had  never  listened  to  you,  Joe.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  your  bright  idea  about  taking  a  short  cut 
home  to  beat  the  storm,  we  wouldn't  be  out  here  on  this 
god-forsaken  road.  No  one  lives  over  here  and  there  isn't 
a  chance  of  finding  shelter  anywhere.  Lord  'a  mercy, 
I'm  wet." 

"Ah,  shut  up,"  retorted  Joe.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for 
you  staying  so  long  at  the  store  in  the  junction,  gabbing 
with  that  little  blonde,  we  would  have  been  home  before 
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the  storm  broke.  Anyway  I  think  there  is  an  old  deserted 
house  farther  up  the  road  where  we  can  stay  until  the 
worst  of  this  is  over." 

The  men  sloshed  their  way  along  the  mud  road  in 
silence.  Then,  suddenly,  Joe  stopped  and  caught  his  com- 
panion's arm. 

"Look,  Ed,  through  those  trees.  There's  the  house  I 
was  talking  about.  No  one  lives  there  and  it  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  shack,  but  it  will  keep  the  rain  off." 

Ed  turned  and  looked  in  the  direction  in  which  Joe 
was  pointing.  A  sudden  streak  of  lightning  illuminated 
the  countryside  for  a  moment,  and  Ed  saw  a  large  brick 
house  standing  back  from  the  road  amidst  a  group  of  tall 
trees. 

With  one  accord  the  men  turned  toward  the  house, 
pushed  aside  the  gate  that  had  fallen  from  its  hinges,  and 
began  walking  up  the  long-unused  driveway  to  the  house. 
The  wind  violently  beat  the  trees  along  the  driveway,  and 
the  rain  continued  to  fall  in  sheets.  There  was  no  sign  of 
life  in  the  house  as  the  men  approached.  The  wind  tore 
at  the  house  unmercifully,  and  a  shutter,  loosened  by  the 
force,  fell  in  the  porch  with  a  loud  crash.  As  there  was 
no  protection  from  the  storm  on  the  wide  porch,  the  men 
began  to  look  for  some  way  of  entering  the  house.  Sud- 
denly Ed  stopped. 

"Hey,  I  thought  you  said  no  one  lived  here.  Well, 
look,  there's  a  light  coming  from  that  window." 

"Well,  that's  strange,"  answered  Joe.  "No  one  has 
lived  here  for  years,  I'm  sure.  But  maybe  some  one  has 
moved  in  lately  and  I  haven't  heard  about  it.  Let's  look 
in  that  window  and  see  who  is  in  there." 

The  men  walked  over  to  the  tall  window  and  looked 
in  on  an  old  fashioned  parlor.  The  room  was  lighted  by 
an  old  kerosene  lamp,  made  of  dark  red  glass,  which  sat 
on  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  floor.  The  lamp  cast  a  dull 
red  glow  over  the  room,  disclosing  several  pieces  of  dingy 
antiques.  There  was  a  tall  secretary  in  the  corner,  its 
empty  shelves  thick  with  dust  and  the  glass  cracked  in  one 
of  the  doors.  A  dirty,  faded  love  seat  was  placed  in  front 
of  the  marble  fireplace.  With  the  exception  of  the  lighted 
lamp,  there  was  no  sign  of  life.    Ed  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Well,  whoever  lives  here  certainly  hasn't  bothered  to 
clean  the  house.  It  doesn't  look  as  if  it  had  been  lived  in 
for  years  and  years.  Look,  there's  dust  inches  thick  on 
the  furniture  and  all  over  the  floor.     There's  even  cobwebs 
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on  that  old  love  seat.     No  one  has  set  there  for  many  a 
year." 

"Yeah,"  replied  Joe,  "it  does  look  deserted,  but  there 
is  the  lighted  lamp.  Some  one  must  be  here,  but  I  wonder 
where  they  are.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  dark.  Anyway 
we  can't  stay  out  here  in  this  downpour.  Let's  try  to  raise 
somebody." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Ed.  "I  don't  like  the  looks  of 
this  house.    There's  something  death-like  about  the  place." 

"Oh,  what  are  you  afraid  of?  Come  on,  anything  is 
better  than  being  out  in  this  storm." 

Joe  started  to  walk  toward  the  door,  but,  suddenly,  Ed 
gripped  his  arm. 

"Listen,  Joe,  do  you  hear  anything?  I  would  have 
sworn  I  heard  music.  Wait,  there  it  is  again.  It  is  music, 
Joe.     Somebody  is  playing  a  piano." 

"Yeah,  now  I  hear  it,"  answered  Joe.  "It  is  a  piano 
and  the  sound  seems  to  be  coming  from  the  other  side  of 
the  house.  But  where?  The  house  is  all  dark  except  for 
this  one  room." 

The  two  men  stood  there  in  the  blackness  of  the  night. 
Amidst  the  rage  of  the  storm  came  the  faint  notes  of  a 
piano.  Perplexed,  the  men  stood  there  in  silence.  Un- 
consciously, Ed  still  gripped  Joe's  arm  tightly.  The  music 
played  on. 

Then,  abruptly  it  stopped.  For  a  moment  there  was 
silence.  Then,  the  shrill,  piercing  scream  of  a  woman 
rang  out  in  the  night.  The  horror  of  the  sound  transfixed 
the  men  and  they  stood  there,  terrified  and  motionless  by 
the  window.  Suddenly,  as  they  watched,  the  door  to  the 
room  flew  open  and  there  in  the  doorway  was  a  young  girl 
in  a  long  white  dress.  Grasping  the  door  with  her  hands, 
she  gazed  wildly  about  the  room,  and  then  slipped  to  the 
floor  in  a  heap. 

"Joe,  look,  Joe,"  screamed  Ed.  "There's  a  knife  in 
her  back!    There's  blood  all  over  her  dress!" 

"Oh,  God!  She's  been  murdered!"  exclaimed  Joe. 
"Quick,  we  ought  to  do  something.  Maybe  whoever  did 
it  is  still  in  there.     Come  on!" 

The  men  ran  to  the  front  door.  They  started  to  push 
it  open,  but  at  that  moment  they  heard  a  sound  that  turn- 
ed them  cold  with  horror.  A  shrill,  cackling  laugh  came 
from  inside.     It  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  house. 
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It  seemed  to  come  from  everywhere  at  once.  With  one 
accord  the  two  men  raced  out  into  the  blackness  and  safety 
of  the  storm. 

A  short  time  later  found  Joe  and  Ed,  pale,  terrified, 
and  drenched,  turning  in  at  the  white  frame  farmhouse 
where  the  sheriff  lived.  After  much  knocking  and  banging, 
the  white-haired  sheriff  appeared  in  the  doorway  in  his 
night  shirt. 

Well,  come  in,  boys.  What's  all  the  rumpus  about  at 
this  time  of  night?" 

Frantically  Joe  and  Ed  related  to  the  sheriff  what  they 
had  seen. 

"Sheriff,  you've  got  to  go  over  there."  exclaimed  Ed. 
There's  a  maniac  loose  in  that  house.  A  girl  has  already 
been  murdered!" 

"Now  wait  just  a  minute,  boys.  You  must  have  been 
over  at  the  old  Lloyd  place.  Are  you  sure  you  haven't  been 
indulging  in  too  much  at  the  junction?  I  was  over  by  that 
house  just  yesterday,  looking  for  a  stray  cow,  and  there's 
not  a  soul  in  that  place.    No  one  has  lived  there  for  years." 

"But,  sheriff  we  are  both  cold  sober.  And  I  tell  you 
we  saw  a  girl  lying  on  the  floor  with  a  knife  in  her  back," 
shouted  Joe. 

"Tell  me,  boys,"  asked  the  sheriff,  "what  did  this  girl 
look  like?" 

"Lord,  I  was  so  scared,"  said  Ed,  "when  I  saw  her, 
but  I  know  she  was  blond  and  she  had  on  a  long  white 
dress.  It  had  a  big  skirt — you  know,  a  hoop  skirt — like 
they  used  to  wear  back  in  Civil  War  days." 

"That's  what  I  thought  you  would  say,"  said  the  sheriff. 
"Boys,  I  think  you  have  seen  Isabelle  Lloyd." 

"How  could  we  have  seen  Isabelle  Lloyd?"  asked  Joe. 
"All  the  Lloyds  have  been  dead  for  fifty  years." 

"That's  just  what  I  mean,"  replied  the  sheriff. 

"Are  you  trying  to  tell  us  we  saw  and  heard  a  ghost?" 
exclaimed  Joe.  "Don't  be  foolish.  I  tell  you  there's  been 
a  murder." 

"Sit  down,  boys;  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story,"  answered 
the  sheriff.  "I  have  often  heard  old-timers  tell  of  the 
ghosts  at  the  Lloyd  house,  but  until  tonight  I  always 
thought  the  story  was  a  lot  of  poppycock.  But  you  boys 
looked  too  scared  to  have  made  up  this  tale. 
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"It  seems  old  man  Lloyd  had  two  daughters,  Isabel le 
and  Harriet.  Isabelle  was  a  beautiful  girl — tall  and  blonde 
— and  she  was  the  belle  of  the  community.  Harriet  was 
just  the  opposite.  She  was  rather  a  mousy  creature — drab 
brown  hair  and  sallow  skin — and  people  just  ignored  her, 
because  Isabelle  was  so  charming  and  lovely.  Harriet  was 
always  a  little  on  the  queer  side — maybe  it  was  because 
Isabelle  outshone  her  all  the  time.  Anyway,  as  she  grew 
older,  the  family  saw  that  her  mind  was  affected.  They 
hired  a  nurse  to  stay  with  her,  but  everybody  thought  she 
was  harmless  enough. 

"Then,  one  night  for  some  reason  or  other  Isabelle  was 
left  alone  with  Harriet.  While  the  family  was  gone  a 
storm  came  up.  It  was  a  terrible  night — just  such  a  storm 
as  we  have  had  tonight.  Well,  Harriet  suddenly  lost  what 
little  mind  she  had  and  became  a  raving  maniac. 

"The  story  goes  that  Isabelle  was  in  the  music  room 
playing  the  piano.  She  was  an  accomplished  musician. 
Well,  Harriet  stole  a  knife  from  the  kitchen,  slipped  up 
behind  her  sister,  and  stabbed  her  in  the  back.  Somehow 
Isabelle  was  able  to  run  from  there  to  the  parlor  where 
she  fell  in  the  doorway.  They  could  tell  by  the  trace  of 
blood  stains  on  the  floor. 

"Later  old  man  Lloyd  came  home.  There  was  Isabelle 
on  the  parlor  floor  with  a  knife  in  her  back,  Harriet  was 
found  hanging  by  the  neck  in  the  attic." 

Joe  and  Ed  sat  there  in  the  front  room  of  the  farm- 
house, listening  to  the  old  man's  story,  too  stunned  to 
speak.     Finally,  Joe  turned  and  looked  at  Ed. 

"Ghosts!  Ghosts  in  the  twentieth  century!  Lord,  I 
need  a  drink." 


MEMORIES 

Bob  Ryle 

Going  by  like  passing  minutes, 
Repititous  in  their  ways, 
Are  my  thoughts  of  retrospection. 
Candid  thoughts  of  retrospection 
Ever  mindful  of  her  days. 

Can't  the  sands  of  time  be  wetted 
And  their  swift  advance  delayed? 
Recognizing  my  dejection, 
Oh,  the  gnawing  of  dejection, 
Lest  one  thought  of  her  be  strayed. 
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BALLET  DANCER 

Billie  T.  Layman 

There  you  stand  motionless, 
Arrayed  in  a  golden  dress; 

Breathing  of  perfumes  rare 
With  sunbeams  in  your  hair. 

Never  was  a  thing  so  lush 
To  awaken  the  artist  brush. 

Dark  clouds  gather  in  the  sky, 
Thunder  chants  a  lullaby, 

So  with  pretended  violins, 
Your  ballet  dance  begins. 

Lithe  and  gracefully  you  tread 
While  thunder  crashes  overhead. 

Now  the  storm  has  had  its  fun, 
Leaving  behind  destruction, 

Forgetting  you  in  its  prance. 
But  on  goes  your  ballet  dance. 

The  stage  is  a  grassy  shrine; 
You're  an  actress  Dandelion. 


SONNET  ON  A  HOUSE 

Jean  Harrison 


They  say  the  house  is  as  it  was  arranged. 

The  house  redecorated  hasn't  changed. 

Although  the  walls  and  woodwork  shine  and  glowr 

The  colors  are  the  colors  that  I  know. 

The  furniture  stands  still,  as  if  it  froze 

Where  it  was  placed  so  many  years  ago. 

But  oh !  the  place  to  me  seems  very  odd. 

I  wander  through  the  rooms  where  I  have  trod, 

And  try  to  find  the  boards  which  once  did  squeak. 

But  nails  have  silenced  these,  and  so  I  seek 

To  understand  the  sadness  of  my  heart 

Before  I  turn  the  doorknob  to  depart. 

I  gently  turn  the  knob  and  then  bemoan 

The  greatest  change  to  be  that  I'm  alone. 
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THE  REAL  THING 

Nina  Mayfield 

Danny  slid  from  his  bed  at  5 :30  on  that  Tuesday  morn- 
ing and  carefully  slipped  down  the  stairs  to  avoid  awaken- 
ing his  parents.  It  was  a  bright  morning,  May  15,  and 
as  he  cautiously  opened  the  back  door  and  went  across  the 
lawn,  he  shivered  just  a  bit  in  the  early  morning  air.  At 
the  corner  of  the  lawn,  he  looked  up  and  nodded  at  an- 
other small,  freckled  boy  of  about  eight  years,  perhaps  a 
year  younger  than  he.  Without  a  word  the  second  little 
boy,  Tommy,  reached  under  the  hedge  along  the  back  of 
the  lawn  and  pulled  out  two  machine  guns — at  least  they 
were  machine  guns  to  the  small  boys  even  though  they 
were  made  of  wood.  Tucking  these  under  their  arms,  they 
hurried  down  the  village  street  until  they  came  to  the 
court  square.  The  village  was  sleeping  as  soundly  as  a  cat 
after  a  night  of  roaming.  The  sun  stood  poised  on  the 
horizon  ready  to  make  its  plunge  into  the  sky  and  start 
another  scorching  day  on  its  way.  As  it  pulled  itself  up 
over  the  horizon,  it  touched  an  old  gray  cannon,  a  relic  of 
Civil  War  days,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  and 
gave  to  it  a  molten  glow. 

"There  it  is,  Tommy.  I'm  glad  we  thought  of  this.  It 
will  seem  more  like  we  are  real  soldiers.  Nobody  will 
bother  us  down  here  this  early  in  the  morning.  Mom  won't 
even  know  we  are  down  here,"  lisped  Danny  through  his 
snaggled  teeth. 

"Oh.  boy!"  yelled  Tommy.  "We'll  play  like  that  ol' 
cannon's  a  whole  big  nest  of  Japs  with  machine  guns. 
They  can't  run  us  off  from  playing  down  here  this  morning, 
'cause  they  don't  know  we're  here!" 

Danny  drew  himself  up,  threw  out  his  little  chest,  and 
proudly  said,  "I  bet  my  brother  Ted  kills  about  a  hundred 
Japs  ever'  day.  He's  in  the  Army,  and  he's  in  a  big  battle 
somewhere  now.  My  mom  and  dad  said  he  was,  but  they 
don't  talk  about  it  much.  Ted  sent  me  this  bracelet  from 
wherever  he  is."  He  proudly  displayed  a  native  trinket 
on  his  brown  arm.  "Betcha  he  is  killing  a  bunch  of  Japs 
right  now  at  this  very  minute!" 

"Yeah,  I  know.  You  talk  about  h:m  all  the  time.  Just 
'cause  I  don't  have  a  brother  in  the  Army  you  have  to  rub 
it  in,"  Tommy  mumbled. 

"Well,  come  on.  Let's  fight  if  we  are  going  to,"  re- 
plied Danny,  "and  remember,  I'm  my  brother  and  a  bunch 
of  Yanks  and  it's  your  time  to  be  a  bunch  of  dirty  Japs !" 
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By  seven  o'clock  the  boys  left  for  home  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted and  with  their  clothes  wet  all  over  from  crawling 
through  the  dew-covered  grass.  Tommy  jabbered  constant- 
ly all  the  way  home,  but  Danny  with  a  sickly  look  on  his 
face  held  his  mouth  clamped  shut  and  stalked  stolidly 
ahead. 

"You're  not  a  good  sport,  Danny  Brice;  I  had  to  kill 
you  even  if  you  were  playing  like  you  were  your  brother," 
Tommy  said  in  defense  of  himself. 

"You  shut  up  and  leave  me  alone,"  answered  Danny 
through  his  teeth. 

As  Tommy  turned  into  his  gate,  Danny  didn't  even 
glance  toward  him,  but  marched  steadily  down  the  side 
walk  and  across  his  own  lawn  to  the  house.  Entering  the 
kitchen  where  his  mother  was  preparing  breakfast,  Danny 
rushed  to  her  and  sobbed  out  a  string  of  incoherent  phrases. 

"They  killed  him,  Mom.  Those  nasty  Japs  killed  my 
brother.  I  was  playing  I  was  a  bunch  of  Japs  and  they 
killed  me — I  mean  they  killed  him.  I  know  they  did ;  I 
can  tell.  I'll  never  see  him  again,  Mom.  Those  dirty  Japs 
killed  him  like  in  the  show." 

"Oh,  come  now,  Danny,  you  have  played  war  before 
and  you  have  never  acted  like  this.  You  weie  just  playing. 
You  know  your  brother  is  safe."  As  she  said  these  words, 
she  realized  the  irony  of  them  and  said,  "Well,  anyway, 
you  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about;  how  could 
you?" 

Nothing  she  could  do  or  say  would  convince  him  that 
he  was  just  imagining  it  all,  so  his  mother  finally  stopped 
trying;  but  she  soon  found  that  her  troubles  were  just 
beginning,  for  he  did  nothing  for  the  next  week  but  sit  in 
the  house  looking  out  the  living  room  window  and  brood- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  his  mood  had  penetrated 
the  usual  attitude  of  both  his  father  and  his  mother  until 
the  whole  house  had  the  atmosphere  of  church  on  a  rainy 
Sunday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brice  tried  not  to  think  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  Danny  was  right  and  they  knew  it  was  not 
sensible  to  let  it  bother  them,  but  it  overshadowed  them, 
nevertheless. 

The  climax  came  on  Tuesday  morning  two  weeks  from 
the  day  Danny  last  played  at  war.  While  the  family  was 
eating  breakfast,  the  door  bell  shrilled  in  the  quiet  house: 
all  three  at  the  table  jumped  involuntarily  and  then  sudden- 
ly became  still,  looking  at  one  another.  Mr.  Brice  slowly 
got  to  his  feet  and  went  to  the  door.  There  stood  a  young 
boy  in  the  uniform  of  a  Western  Union  messenger.  With- 
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out  opening  the  yellow  envelope,  his  mind  went  over  the 
words  it  would  contain,  those  words  so  familiar  to  so  many : 

THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT  DEEPLY  RE- 
GRETS TO  INFORM  YOU  THAT  YOUR  SON 
THEODORE  BRICE  WAS  KILLED  IN  THE 
LINE  OF  DUTY  ON  TUES.  MAY  15,  1944, 
AT  7:00  a.m.  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  SAIPAN. 

The  face  of  his  wife  showed  that  she  too  was  thinking 
of  those  words  which  had  gradually  pushed  themselves 
from  the  back  of  her  consciousness  to  the  front,  until  they 
were  written  in  black  headlines  before  her  eyes. 

She  gasped  and  sobbed,  "You  were  right,  Danny. 
Something  told  me  you  were  right  all  the  time." 

Slowly  lowering  himself  into  a  chair,  Mr.  Brice  tore 
open  the  envelope  and  started  reading  the  message  aloud 
in  a  trembling  voice;  but  instead  of  the  expected  words 
these  appeared  before  his  eyes: 

MAY  28,  1944 

AM  IN  REST  CAMP  RECOVERING  FROM 
BEING  LOST  IN  JUNGLE  FROM  TUESDAY 
MAY  15  TO  MAY  20  STOP  AM  FULLY  RE- 
COVERED NOW  AND  WILL  BE  BACK  IN 
COMBAT  SOON  STOP  KEEP  THOSE  JAP 
MACHINE  GUN  NESTS  CLEANED  OUT 
DANNY  AND  WILL  BE  HOME  SOONER 
STOP  LOVE  TO  MOM  AND  DAD 

TED 

The  blanket  of  blackness  which  had  gradually  wrapped 
itself  around  the  house  and  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants 
suddenly  lifted ;  the  eyes  of  all  three  reflected  the  hope 
the  yellow  envelope  had  brought. 

On  the  next  morning,  Wednesday,  Danny  slipped  from 
his  bed  at  5 :30  and  went  through  the  routine  of  that  Tues- 
day morning  two  weeks  earlier.  When  he  came  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Tommy's  yard,  he  looked  up  and  nodded  important- 
ly. "Come  on,  men,"  he  commanded,  as  if  speaking  to  ? 
whole  company  .  "We  have  to  clean  up  that  nest  of  Japs 
around  the  ol'  cannon  before  breakfast.  Ted  gave  me 
orders,  and  he's  the  boss." 

With  these  words  the  two  little  boys  tucked  their  guns 
under  their  brown  arms  and  marched  away  to  help  win 
the  war. 
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LOST— ONE  YOUTH 

Herbert  Searcy 

We  regret  to  inform  you,  the  telegram  said, 

And  the  sobs  of  the  lonely  mother 

Could  be  heard  throughout  the  house. 

But  the  desk  had  known  all  along; 

It  had  known  since  that  day  long  ago 

When  its  youthful  owner,  just  in  his  teens, 

Had  stood  there  surveying  his  possessions: 

Insignificant  objects  arranged  meticulously  on  the  polished 

surface, 
A  lamp — and  books  upright  between  two  Egyptian  bookends, 
Bookends  with  a  mummy's  death  mask  standing  guard ; 
Pictures  of  friends,  a  bottle  of  ink — 
Blue-black  ink  that  gurgled  when  it  flowed  into  a  pen; 
A  calendar,  a  so-called  perpetual  one 
(As  if  anything  were  perpetual) 
Resting  proudly  on  its  marble  base 
Along  with  a  blotter,  and  letters 
Soiled  from  too  much  reading. 

No  longer  does  the  lamp  spread  its  mellow  glow 
Over  the  calendar  which  still  says  June 
Though  more  than  two  decades  have  passed 
Since  the  boy  last  bade  the  room  goodbye. 

Yellowness  covers  the  much-read  letters, 

The  blue-black  ink  has  dried  into  dust, 

Death  masks  look  hollowly  from  unused  books, 

And  the  pictures  stare  into  space, 

Waiting  for  the  one 

Who  left  his  busy,  cluttered  life  for  the  high  adventure 

Of  saving  democracy  in  a  holy  war — 

A  war  that  was  to  end  all  wars. 


WHAT  PRICE  PLEASURE  !— ?— ! 

Marie  E.  Smith 

It  is  Sunday  afternoon  in  Richmond  and  college  stu- 
dents weary  from  the  cares  of  study  (?),  trudge  slowly  to- 
ward town.     The  object?    A  movie! 

There  is  nothing  like  a  good  movie  to  relax  a  tired  mind 
(or  body,  if  the  seats  are  comfortable),  and  so,  having 
bought  a  huge  bag  of  pop  corn,  we  push  slowly  through 
"the  madding  crowd,"  as  Thomas  Hardy  would  call  it. 

Ah-h,   there   are  three  seats   together.     We   make   a 
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wild  dash  for  them;  tripping  over  people's  feet,  dropping 
a  handkerchief,  and  knocking  the  hats  off  the  heads  of  peo- 
ple sitting  in  the  next  row.  We  arrive  at  the  seats,  only 
to  find  that  someone  has  just  beat  us  to  them.  But, — with 
an  attitude  of  "never  say  die,"  we  trip  (literally,  too)  our 
way  back  to  the  center  aisle  wfaere  we  gaze  longingly  at 
the  screen  where  the  hero  is  kissing  the  heroine.  Sigh-sigh ! ! 

After  about  a  half  hour  of  playing  hide  and  seek  with 
empty  seats,  we  finally  drop  into  a  nice,  comfortable  (?) 
seat — covered  with  popcorn.  Oh,  but  we  don't  mind,  not 
us!  We're  out  to  enjoy  this  movie  and  we're  determined 
to  do  it, — besides,  that  coat  needed  to  be  sent  to  the  cleaner 
anyway. 

The  children  in  the  row  in  front  of  us  keep  jumping 
up  and  down  and  screaming.  Bless  their  hearts !  We  were 
young  once  (I  think).  Funny  how  I  just  happen  to  hit 
that  little  boy  over  the  head  with  my  umbrella,  but  then 
accidents  will  happen.    Thankfully,  he  kept  quiet  after  that. 

The  huge  fat  man  sitting  next  to  me  looked  like  a  nice 
man — he  had  a  kind  face.  His  hat  would  keep  falling  on 
the  floor,  and  of  course  he  never  could  pick  it  up  himself, 
without  standing  all  the  way  up.  Each  time  I  pick  it  up 
I  repeat  my  girl  scout  pledge.  Oh,  why  did  I  ever  have  to 
be  a  girl  scout,  and  have  a  conscience? 

The  movie  is  so-o-o  good,  but  sad.  Um-m-m!  Van 
Johnson  is  wonderful!  Too  bad  he  has  to  die.  Psst,  do 
you  have  a  Kleenex  I  could  borrow? 

The  lights  go  on  in  a  flash ;  the  movie  is  over.  Every- 
one is  wiping  his  eyes  and  sighing — oh-h-h — Van  Johnson. 

The  crowd  rushes  for  the  door  and  exits,  and  whether 
we  want  to  leave  or  not  we  find  ourselves  pushed  out  on 
to  the  sidewalk,  only  to  find  I've  left  my  umbrella  some- 
where, heaven  knows  where,  inside.  Maybe  someone  will 
turn  it  in  to  the  office  (I  hope),  but  we're  so  completely 
worn  out  that  we  don't  have  the  courage  to  face  that  crowd 
again. 

Homeward  bound, — good  ole  campus  looks  welcome 
after  our  afternoon  at  the  movie;  at  least  there's  room  to 
breathe  on  the  college  campus. 


LETTER  TO  AN  ARMY  WIFE 

Jean  Harrison 

Dear  Mrs.  March, 

Your  box  of  cookies  to  Tommy  arrived  this  morning, 
and  I  opened  it  although  the  fellows  said  you  wouldn't  un- 
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derstand.  But  I  told  them  they  just  didn't  know  you  very 
well.  They  laughed  because  they  knew  I  had  never  met 
you.  But  Tommy  talked  about  you  so  much  that  I  have 
a  very  vivid  picture  of  you  in  mind.  Tommy  told  me  about 
your  garden  and  about  the  big  fence  in  your  back  yard — 
3Tou  know  how  it  is  covered  with  morning  glories.  Then 
he  told  me  about  the  little  fence  in  your  side  yard  which 
tempted  all  the  high  jumpers  in  the  neighborhood. 

Tommy  told  me  how  hot  the  fire  in  your  living  room 
was.  He  said  the  weather  was  much  too  warm  for  an 
open  fire  the  night  before  he  left,  but  you  made  a  huge  one 
anyway,  because  you  knew  how  much  he  liked  fires.  Your 
two  book  cases  must  be  full,  for  Tommy  has  so  many  fav- 
orite books  which  you  have  given  him. 

Do  you  remember  the  night  Tommy  dried  dishes  for 
you  and  he  broke  your  most  cherished  cup?  He  told  me 
all  about  it.  You  really  wanted  to  cay,  but  I  guess  you 
just  couldn't  when  you  saw  the  regretful  look  on  Tommy's 
face.  The  fellows  here  always  told  him  he  could  humble 
the  enemy  if  the  enemy  could  see  his  face  before  he  shot. 

But  Tommy  was  always  confident  that  nothing  could  hap- 
pen to  him.  This  thought  must  have  consoled  you  many 
times. 

We  all  miss  Tommy,  for  his  attitude  has  helped  us 
through  many  battles.  He  was  always  so  sure  that  our 
company  would  return,  and  was  right — all  but  once. 

Some  of  us  didn't  have  much  faith  until  we  had  known 
Tommy.  We  have  talked  many  nights  until  it  was  morn- 
ing. Tommy  was  sure  of  himself  and  of  his  religion.  Per- 
haps he  had  faith  because  he  has  had  so  much  happiness 
in  his  life.  But  he  told  me  once  that  he  had  never  been 
happy  until  he  met  you. 

The  night  before  our  last  attack  together  we  sat  wait- 
ing for  dawn.  Our  watches  ticked  loudly,  for  all  else  was 
quiet.  When  we  had  endured  this  for  a  few  minutes,  Tom- 
my glanced  at  me  and  grinned.  I  guess  you  know  just  how 
he  looked.  He  looked  at  me  as  if  we  shared  a  great  secret 
which  he  had  just  remembered.  We  did  share  a  secret. 
I  remembered  it,  too.  We  were  both  thinking  about  his 
last  night  at  home.  He  had  told  me  about  it  several  months 
before.  I  know  you  will  remember.  The  old  clock  in  the 
hall  was  ticking  so  loudly  that  you  jumped  up  and  stopped 
the  clock.  And  when  you  came  back  into  the  living  room  he 
asked  you  what  you  had  done.  You  bent  your  head  and 
said  you  were  stopping  time  until  he  could  return.  You 
said  you'd  go  on  living,  but  you  wouldn't  mark  time.   Each 
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new  day  would  be  so  like  the  previous  day  that  you'd  just 
count  them  all  as  one  big  day. 

I  hope  you  didn't  mind  Tommy's  telling  me  all  about 
you.  The  things  I  know  about  you  and  Tommy  really  be- 
long to  just  you  two.  But  thanks  for  being  so  unselfish, 
for  now  I  feel  that  I,  too,  know  you  and  I  can  easily  under- 
stand why  Tommy  loved  you  so  much. 

Gee!  I  miss  Tommy,  but  writing  to  you  has  certainly 
helped.  After  you've  been  so  generous  and  unselfish,  1 
can't  be  selfish  and  wish  him  back  here. 

So  Mrs.  March,  please  think  about  me  when  you  and 
Tommy  wind  the  clock  tonight.  Of  course,  you'll  have  to 
wind  it,  for  Tommy's  hands  are  bandaged  pretty  tightly. 
But  give  that  husband  of  yours  my  best  regards,  and  I  hope 
you  don't  mind  too  much  about  the  cookies. 


Sincerely, 


Joe  Smith. 


CLOCKS 

Nina  Mavfield 


Clocks, 

All  ticking  with  the  unhesitating  insistency  of  time, 

Not  slowing  down  for  war  or  peace, 

For  love  or  hatred, 

For  laughter  or  tears, 

Ticking  out  death  for  the  old  whose  days  are  numbered ; 

Bringing  ever  closer  the  happiness  of  the  returning  lover; 

Recording  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world, 

Only  blood  and  death  as  days  and  years  slip  by 

With  men  and  nations  at  each  other's  throats. 

Clocks  ticking; 

Never  pausing, 

Never  resting, 

Never  tiring, 

Never  ending. 


CORRECTION— TOO  LATE! 

Eileen  R.  Lewis 

Only  fifteen  more  miles  and  he  would  be  home.  The 
ride  was  relaxing  today,  for  cool  summer  air  was  a  wel- 
come change  from  the  hot  office,   and  Jim   Sawyer  was 
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certainly  grateful  for  it.  Driving  along  the  road  from 
Millerton  to  Pleasant  Valley  wasn't  any  new  thrill  for 
Jim,  because  it  was  his  daily  drive  to  and  from  work,  but 
today  it  seemed  different.  Oh!  it  was  the  same  road  and 
drove  along  it  the  same  time  every  morning  and  evening, 
yet  Jim  felt  certain  today  was  going  to  be  one  of  great 
significance  for  him,  and  tomorrow  even  greater,  for  to- 
morrow Jim,  Jr.  would  be  home  on  leave. 

The  flowers  along  the  roadside  were  starting  to  close 
for  the  day  and  the  trees  cast  odd  shadows  across  the  sun- 
lit road.  The  trees  looked  fresh  and  free  as  they  stood 
about  the  countryside.  Jim  had  felt  free,  too,  but  that 
was  years  ago  before  Madge  had  died.  Madge  was  Jim's 
wife  and  he  had  lived  only  for  her  and  Jim,  Jr.  When  she 
first  died,  he  thought  life  was  useless,  but  Jim  Jr.  with  so 
many  of  her  ways,  soon  took  her  place.  Jim  felt  free  then, 
because  life  was  so  rich  and  plentiful,  but  now  he  was 
going  to  make  certain  Jim,  Jr.  had  everything  he  wanted 
and  he  would  work  forever  if  he  could  just  be  certain  of 
that.  The  doctor  at  the  plant  had  told  him  his  heart  was 
very  weak.  He  did  take  spells  every  few  days,  but  he  just 
had  to  keep  working.  He  had  changed  his  outside  work 
for  a  position  in  the  office  when  the  doctor  told  him  his 
heart  was  weak,  just  so  he  could  live  to  see  Jim  as  happily 
married  as  he  had  once  been.  His  son  was  now  a  pilot  in 
the  Air  Corps,  and  Jim  was  certainly  proud  of  him.  Life 
was  really  good  to  him  at  times. 

The  calm  of  the  summer  afternoon  seemed  to  fill  the 
entire  world.  It  was  hard  to  think  there  was  a  war  going 
on  with  nature  so  beautiful.  Jim  could  smell  the  fields  of 
sWeet  grass  as  he  drove  along  the  road.  The  odor  remind- 
ed him  of  the  picnics  he  used  to  take  Madge  and  his  son 
on  every  Sunday  afternoon.  They  were  glorious  days,  but 
they  were  the  past,  and  life  was  to  be  lived  in  the  present. 
The  past  was  hard  to  forget  though.  Jim's  hand  soon 
found  the  radio  dial,  and  the  notes  of  soft  music  soon  min- 
gled with  the  hum  of  the  motor. 

"Stardust!  my,  how  she  had  liked  that  song,"  Jim  mut- 
tered to  himself.  "Must  live  in  the  present  though — must 
forget  the  past." 

The  music  suddenly  stopped  and  the  silence  startled 
him. 

"We  interupt  this  program  to  bring  a  short  news  flash. 
An  army  bomber  has  crashed  in  the  mountainous  region 
of  Colorado.  None  of  the  crew  escaped.  The  list  of  dead 
includes  an  army  official,  Colonel  Whitehead,  who  was  en- 
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route  to  a  conference  at  the  White  House,  his  secretary* 
Lt.  Jameson,  the  pilot,  Lt.  James  Sawyer,  and — ." 

Jim  stared  straight  ahead,  the  words  still  pounding  in 
his  ears.  The  throbbing  in  his  chest  grew  more  and  more 
intense.  If  he  could  only  breathe  more  deeply! — Suddenly 
a  crimson  flash  blinded  him,  his  body  slumped  over  the 
wheel,  and  an  eternal  stillness  settled  over  him.  The  car 
careened  into  a  ditch  and  settled  on  its  side.  A  voice  broke 
the  silence. 

"We  wish  to  correct  our  last  news  announcement.  The 
dead  pilot's  name  was  Lt.  James  Saucer  instead  of  the 
aforementioned  Lt.  James  Sawyer." 


WISHING 

Billie  T.  Layman 

A  Cinderella  I'd  like  to  be 
With  beautiful  flaxen  hair. 
Then  when  people  glanced  at  me 
They'd  turn  around  and  stare. 

A  glass  shoe  I'd  love  to  wear 
To  the  Prince's  ball 
And  lose  it  on  the  Palace  stairs 
That  lead  into  the  hall! 

Then  when  the  Prince  discovers  me 
With  clothes  all  tatters  and  stain 
He'll  kiss  the  cinders  from  my  cheek 
And  take  me  to  his  domain. 

A  Cinderella  I'd  like  to  be 
With  beautiul  flaxen  hair. 
But  she's  she — and  I'm  me — 
There's  lots  of  difference  there ! 


LEAVES  OF  1941 
Pauline  B.  Amburgey 


The  night  was  beautiful,  clutched  in  the  strange,  merci- 
less grip  of  winter.  The  moon  hung  high  in  the  darkling 
depths  of  the  sky  and  shone  down  upon  the  lone  travelers 
with  scintillating  brilliance.  The  stars  were  diamonds 
crowning  the  ebony  silhouette  of  the  mountains. 

It  was  better  cold.    The  speeding,  whistling  wind  sang 
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in  caves  and  hollows  and  roared  in  the  snow-drenched  for- 
est near  by.  It  blew  snow  from  winter- weary  limbs  of 
trees  and  dusted  the  surface  of  the  white  sheet  which  lay 
upon  the  frozen  earth. 

The  crunch,  crunch  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs  echoed 
along  the  cold,  desolate  country  road.  A  man  and  his  small 
son  sat  rigidly  but  humbly  upon  the  animal's  back.  The 
boy  sat  behind  his  father  and  concealed  his  face  in  the 
warmth  of  his  coat.  The  elderly  man  rubbed  his  vein- 
wrinkled  hands  against  the  stinging  cold,  and  his  steady, 
blue  eyes  were  directed  straight  ahead  as  one  who  knows 
the  purpose  of  his  mission.  They  traveled  in  silence — a 
silence  that  contained  a  world  of  love  and  understanding 
and  can  only  be  associated  between  a  father  and  a  son. 

"Johnny,  we're  here,"  Jackson  Kelt  said. 

The  boy  brought  his  head  from  under  his  father's  coat, 
and,  blinking  with  the  intense  sharpness  of  the  wind,  he 
saw  the  yellow,  lamp-lighted  windows  of  the  cottage.  He 
sighed  as  if  the  sight  of  the  house  was  a  revelation. 

"You  wait  here,  son.  I  believe  I'll  git  me  some  'bacco 
too.  He  keeps  hit  along,"  Mr.  Kelt  stated,  and  drew  his 
horse  to  a  halt  beside  the  yard  fence  of  the  house. 

He  alighted  from  the  horse  and  went  walking  with  that 
slow  gait  of  a  farmer  across  the  barren  yard  and  onto  the 
porch.  He  paused  at  the  door  and  immediately  upon 
knocking  was  admitted  inside. 

Johnny  heard  the  rise  and  fall  of  voices  with  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  door.  After  several  minutes  had 
passed,  a  car  came  rolling  slowly  and  uneasily  along  the 
road,  its  shaft  of  lights  slipping  forward.  The  automobile 
rumbled  past  him  and  a  panorama  of  carefree  voices  drift- 
ed up  to  him.  He  gazed  unconsciously  after  the  slowly 
disappearing  car,  but  for  him  there  was  only  a  deep  sadness 
lingering  in  his  boyish  heart. 

"Goodnight,  Doc,"  the  boy  heard  his  father  say  and 
saw  Mr.  Kelt  walking  briskly  toward  him.  He  jumped 
quickly  upon  the  horse  and  turned  it  in  the  direction  of 
home. 

"I  got  the  medicine,"  the  man  said,  pleasantly. 

"Kin  I  hold  hit,  Pa?"  Johnny  asked,  timidly. 

Mr.  Kelt  gave  the  medicine  to  his  son.  Johnny  clutch- 
ed the  small  package  as  if  it  contained  life  itself. 

"Why  ain't  ye  chewin'  yer  'bacco,  Pa?" 
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"I  didn't  git  none,"  he  answered  and  hastened  to  change 
the  subject  by  asking,  "Who  was  that  that  went  down  in 
a  car?" 

"I  'specks  hit  was  Joe  Clemen's  folks,  they  alius  come 
over  'bout  this  time  of  the  year,"  Johnny  answered.  "I 
been  hearing  firecrackers  all  evenin' ;  they're  celebratin'." 

They  ceased  talking.  What  the  boy  was  thinking  about 
his  father  was  possibly  thinking  about  also.  Johnny 
thought :  if,  if  we  could  only  git  there  in  time,  if  we  could 
just  save  him.  Doc  said  it  would.  Gee,  God,  I  won't  do 
anything  mean  anymore  if  you  will  just  let  him  live.  He's 
been  bettern'  a  brother  to  me.  He  even  saved  little  Nell's 
life  one  time.  This  here  medicine  cost  a  dollar,  it  was  all 
I  had.  Pa  and  Ma  give  it  to  me  to  buy  a  shirt  with,  but 
I'd  druther  have  this  for  Ned.    If  we  could  just — 

They  had  traveled  for  miles  going  and  coming  that 
night.  Their  bodies  were  numb  with  the  cold  and  stiff  with 
having  ridden  on  the  horse  in  a  stooped  position.  Only 
when  they  saw  the  low-thatched  roof  of  their  house,  nestling 
in  the  nook  of  a  valley  surrounded  by  rambling  mountains, 
did  they  sit  up  erect. 

The  horse  instinctly  came  to  a  halt  upon  reaching  the 
yard  gate.  The  unusual  silence  of  the  place  twitched  at 
Johnny's  heart.  He  jumped  quickly  from  his  horse,  and 
his  father  went  leading  it  toward  the  barn.  Johnny  burst 
in  upon  the  family  with  the  happiness  of  a  ten  year  old 
boy  who  has  accomplished  something  for  a  justified  benefit. 

"We  got  hit,  Ma,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  and 
without  saying  more,  tripped  anxiously  toward  Ned. 

The  room  was  large  and  dimly  lighted  by  the  yellow 
bloom  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  The  furniture  was  crude  and 
scanty.  There  were  two  beds  standing  in  back  of  the  room 
and  a  table  or  two  sitting  in  convenient  places.  It  boasted 
of  faded  blue-papered  walls. 

The  fireplace  was  warm  and  inviting.  Grandma  Kelt 
sat  near  the  fireplace,  rather  secluded  in  the  semi-darkness 
of  the  corner.  She  was  smoking  her  pipe — her  most  valued 
possession.  She  often  said  that  she  could  do  without  her 
pipe  as  well  as  she  could  do  without  her  false  teeth,  but 
Grandma  could  not  eat  without  her  false  teeth. 

Johnny's  mother  sat  near  the  fire  in  a  rocking  chair 
rocking  four  year  old  Nell  to  sleep.  There  were  to  be  found 
the  identical  qualities  of  a  faith  and  determination  written 
in  the  lines  of  her  face  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  heart 
of  her  son,  Johnny. 
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"Where's  yer  pa?"  she  asked. 

She  had  hardly  asked  the  question  when  Mr.  Kelt  came 
in  at  the  door,  a  great  whiff  of  wind  following  him. 

"How's  old  Ned?"  he  chuckled,  and  went  to  the  box 
near  the  fireplace. 

Johnny  was  leaning  over  the  box,  giving  Ned  the  med- 
icine. He  placed  the  medicine  on  the  floor  and  lovingly 
caressed  his  head  with  the  understanding  of  one  who  has 
been  dear  to  you  for  many  years. 

"Ain't  much  purt."  Mr.  Kelt  said. 

There  was  no  answer  from  his  son,  but  the  father  saw 
a  determination  of  faith  burning  inside  the  boy's  soul.  He 
did  not  pretend  that  he  was  doubtful  of  Ned's  recovery-  from 
old  age,  for  Ned.  the  shaggy,  brown  dog  lay  limply  in  the 
box,  appearing  to  be  dead.  Only  the  slightest  breath  es- 
caped his  body. 

Firecrackers  and  torpedoes  were  heard  booming  in  the 
distance.  It  was  Christmas  Eve.  but  along  the  Pacific 
coast  real  shots  were  being  fired  and  lives  and  property 
destroyed. 

"I  wush  Bill  was  here.  I  don't  see  why  they  have  war 
and  take  our  Bill  away.  I  bet  he's  hit  some  of  them  Japs 
and  Germans  by  now,"  Grandma  said  heartily  but  rather 
sadly,  leisurely  smoking  her  pipe. 

Grandma's  words  caused  a  momentary  shadow  of  a 
sense  of  loss  to  pass  across  the  faces  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelt 
like  the  flitting  of  a  bird's  wings  when  it  starts  to  fly.  Mrs. 
Kelt  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  page  of  the  1941  Almanac  she 
held  in  her  hands,  and  let  them  rest  upon  the  form  of  the 
younger  son  bending  over  the  dog.  There  were  tears  in  her 
soft,  blue  eyes.     Johnny  is  so  much  like  Bill,  she  thought. 

"Guess  we'd  better  git  to  bed,"  Mr.  Kelt  said,  removing 
his  brogan  shoes. 

Grandma  arose,  knocked  the  tobacco  out  of  her  pipe, 
and  walked  feebly  into  an  adjoining  room.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kelt  with  Nell  retired  to  one  of  the  beds  in  back  of  the 
room.     Baby  Nell  whimpered  once  or  twice  in  her  sleep. 

Johnny  fondly  patted  Ned  on  the  head.  He  slipped 
from  his  clothes  and,  blowing  out  the  lamp,  climbed  into 
the  coziness  of  his  bed.  His  brown  tousled  head  sunk  deep 
into  the  pillow,  making  a  bowl  out  of  it.  I  wish  Bill  were 
here,  he  thought. 

The   strange   sounds  of  the  night  became   audible   as 
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sleep  descended  upon  the  members  of  the  household.  The 
flames  of  the  fire  greedily  licked  the  soot-coated  walls  of 
the  chimney  and  grate  and  cast  dark  shadows  about  the 
room.  The  family  clock  sitting  on  the  mantle  broke  the 
silence  of  the  night  and  reigned  supremely. 

Ned  became  restless  and  climbed  slowly  from  his  box. 
He  crawled  weakly  across  the  floor  whining,  but  there  was 
no  response  from  his  little  master.  He  attempted  to  awaken 
Johnny  by  putting  his  trembling  paw  upon  the  bed,  but  in 
doing  so  he  fell  down  onto  the  floor  with  a  thud. 

Johnny  awoke  with  the  noise,  and  turning,  he  looked 
down  to  the  floor  and  saw  his  dog. 

"Ned,"  he  cried  softly  with  happiness,  and  jumping 
from  his  bed  put  the  old  dog's  head  on  his  arm.  Ned  recog- 
nized Johnny  and  endeavored  to  wag  his  tail,  but  it  only 
swished  across  the  uneven  floor. 

"Are  you  better,  old  boy?"  the  lad  asked  hopefully. 

The  dog  attempted  to  wiggle  his  tail  again  but  all  in 
vain.  The  warmth  that  Johnny  had  found  in  the  dog's 
limp  form  and  eyes  several  hours  ago  had  disappeared  and 
coldness  had  taken  its  place.  With  the  last  breath  leaving 
his  body,  Ned's  life  ebbed  away — the  greatest  and  most 
loved  companion  of  Johnny  Kelt. 

Tears  began  to  well  in  the  blue  depths  of  the  boy's 
eyes  and  rolled  slowly  down  his  face  and  onto  the  shaggy 
coat  of  the  lifeless  dog.  He  remained  in  that  position  for 
several  minutes,  crying  silently.  Finally  he  carried  the  dog 
to  his  box  and  wrapped  him  warmly  in  the  rags.  He  re- 
turned to  his  bed  and  endeavored  to  suppress  the  sound  of 
his  sniffled-cry  under  the  coverlet. 

Morning  dawned.  It  was  cold  and  the  mist  hung  like 
a  grey  blanket  over  the  universe.  Johnny  awoke  with  the 
scent  of  crisp,  frying  bacon  in  his  nostrils.  Hearing  his 
father  and  mother  bustling  about  in  the  kitchen,  he  arose 
from  his  bed  and  slipped  into  his  clothes.  There  was  some- 
thing on  a  table  next  to  his  bed.  He  moved  close  to  it 
and  saw,  to  his  childish  dismay,  ten  large  sticks  of  pepper- 
mint candy,  a  package  of  firecrackers,  a  package  of  chew- 
ing gum,  and  a  toy  pistol. 

"Gee!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  didn't  ask  Santa  fer  nothin'." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelt  slipped  into  the  room,  smiling. 
Johnny  noticed  that  his  father  was  not  chewing  tobacco 
but  chewing  gum.  He  also  noted  the  absence  of  the  scent 
of  tobacco  in  the  room.    He  looked  toward  Grandma  sitting 
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in  her  usual  place  and  asked  as  if  frightened,  "Granny, 
where  is  your  pipe-" 

"I'd  druther  chew  chewin'  gum,"  she  said  and  resumed 
her  chewing  but  with  little  conception  of  manners. 

Father,  mother,  and  son  laughed  together. 


SWIMMING  POOL  TRAGEDY 

Dottie  Kendall 

Tragedy  strikes  many  homes  in  this  world  daily,  and 
when  we  are  least  expecting  it.  I  thought  I  was  fortunate 
in  that  this  dreadful  event  had  never  entered  into  my  life. 
I  was,  of  course,  counting  my  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched. 

It  all  began  in  April,  1944,  when  I  decided  to  take  a  Red 
Cross  instructor's  course  in  life-saving  and  water  safety 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  I  have  always  been  inter- 
ested in  this  type  of  work  and  therefore  immediately  en- 
rolled when  it  was  offered.  It  was  by  no  means  easy,  as 
I  was  the  youngest  person  in  class  and  most  of  the  others 
were  men  and  women  who  were  just  renewing  the  course. 
We  went  for  thirty  hours,  and  at  the  close  we  received  cer- 
tificates entitling  us  to  teach  swimming  and  life-saving. 

One  day  after  I  had  received  my  certificate  I  received 
a  call  from  the  Cincinnati  Recreation  Commission,  asking 
if  I  would  be  interested  in  a  job  and  if  so  to  come  in  their 
offices  for  an  interview.  I  went  over  that  afternoon  and 
talked  with  Mr.  Walker,  head  of  the  Commission.  He 
gave  me  all  the  details,  and  when  he  was  finished  I  found 
I  had  myself  a  job  for  the  summer.  Everything  worked 
right  in  with  my  plans.  I  had  two  weeks  before  starting 
to  work  and  the  pool  would  close  three  weeks  before  I  enter- 
ed college. 

The  job  was  more  like  play  to  me.  My  duties  were  to 
teach  swimming  to  children  in  the  tenement  district  of 
Cincinnati.  The  pool  was  indoors  at  one  of  the  junior  high 
schools.  It  was  small  but  the  children  enjoyed  it.  In  the 
evening  the  adults  came  and  swam  from  seven  o'clock  until 
nine.  One  night  a  week  I  held  life-saving  classes  for  those 
interested. 

Everything  was  running  smoothly,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  minor  cuts  and  bruises.  It  was  the  last  week  the 
pool  was  going  to  be  open,  and  I  was  in  a  small  office  pro- 
vided for  me  to  fill  out  reports.  Bill,  a  young  boy  who 
helped  guard  the  pool,  was  inspecting  the  boys  before  they 
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went  in  the  water,  and  I'd  do  the  same  when  the  girls  went 
in.  We  gave  the  children  fifteen  minutes  to  dress,  take  a 
shower,  be  inspected,  and  go  into  the  pool  before  I  started 
my  classes.  Just  as  I  had  started  on  my  report,  I  heard 
a  commotion,  and  a  small  boy  came  running  back  to  the 
office.  I  knew  without  having  him  tell  what  had  happened. 
Immediately  I  ran  to  the  pool  just  in  time  to  see  Bill  com- 
ing up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool  with  the  lifeless  little 
body  in  his  arms. 

I  took  the  child  from  him  and  began  to  administer  ar- 
tificial respiration.  I  worked  on  him  and  at  the  same  time 
told  Bill  to  call  the  life-saving  squad.  They  came  in  twenty 
minutes  and  put  the  boy  under  a  pulmotor.  A  doctor  came 
with  them  and  gave  him  a  shot  of  adrenalin.  But  their  at- 
tempts were  futile,  also.  Naturally  I  was  upset  about  this 
because  I  was  responsible  for  the  children.  The  doctor  gave 
me  something  to  quiet  my  nerves  but  it  never  took  effect .. 

Everything  seemed  to  happen  so  fast;  reporters  from 
the  papers  came  for  the  story,  the  police  tried  to  calm  the 
crowd  that  had  gathered  outside,  and  the  commission  sent 
an  investigator  out  for  the  details.  Between  all  this  I  was 
trying  to  comfort  the  drowned  child's  brother  who  was 
crying  on  my  shoulder. 

After  it  was  all  over  I  went  home,  and  this  kept  prey- 
ing on  my  mind.  I  did  everything  not  to  think  about  the 
accident,  but  it  was  there  and  couldn't  be  erased.  It  was 
hard  going  back  to  the  pool  those  last  few  days,  but  I  had 
made  up  my  mnid  to  do  it.  I  had  put  so  much  in  my  work, 
and  I  knew  that  if  I  didn't  go  back  then  my  career  as  a 
swimming  instructor  and  life-guard  would  be  ended.  Such 
a  thing  I  didn't  want  to  happen  because  this  work  is  my 
life.  The  tragedy  will  always  be  on  my  mind,  and  I  hope 
I  never  have  such  an  experience  again. 


MOONLIGHT  ON  THE  CUMBERLAND 

Dorothy  Curtis 

A  moon,  rising  above  the  dim  and  distant  rim  of  a 
mountain  and  shining  on  the  waters  of  a  quiet  river,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  the  world. 

Darkness  is  moving  up  the  river,  and  the  shape  of  the 
trees  against  the  mountain  becomes  indistinct  and  faint. 
Before  the  moon  comes  into  view  above  the  hills,  its  light 
may  be  seen,  casting  an  eerie  glow  on  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
turning  them  silvery — then  ghostly  white. 

As  the  moon  slowly  climbs  into  the  darkness,  it  is  not 
yellow  like  ordinary  moons — not  on  the  river.    It  is  orange, 
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a  beautiful,  large,  and  brilliant  orange.  Its  radiance  seems 
to  float  over  the  whole  countryside,  making  the  tree  out- 
lines clear  and  vivid.  It  covers  everything  with  light,  and 
the  path  it  cuts  across  the  river  looks  like  a  white  ribbon, 
moving  slowly  with  the  lazy  ripples  of  the  river. 

It  is  not  hidden  now  by  the  hills.  It  stands  high  and 
proud  in  the  heavens  looking  down  on  the  sleeping  earth 
and  the  still  river.  Still,  except  for  the  rhythmic  ripples 
shown  only  where  the  moon  is  mirrored  in  the  water. 

Its  color  is  yellow  now,  almost  white,  and  as  it  climbs 
higher  and  higher  in  the  sky,  everything  is  calm,  and  quiet, 
and  peaceful. 


TO  FORSYTHIA 

Neil  Roberts 


O  Forsythia!  first  flower  of  spring 

Your  golden  flowers  are  seen 
Long  before  another  kind  of  vegetation 

Dares  to  show  its  green. 

Your  flower,  voluminous,  precedes  your  leaf : 

It  warms  our  heart  to  know 
That  though  the  winter  gales  are  blowing  yet, 

Spring  smiles  through  the  snow. 

Summer  flowers  are  far  more  beautiful 
— Their  dainty  hues  inspiring  art, 

But  you,  Forsythia,  coming  ere  the  rest 
Warm  the  saddest  heart. 


REVERIE 

Janet  West 


The  you  that  trod  in  winter  snows 
And  laughed  with  me  neath  April  skies, 
Built  a  world  of  golden  dreams, 
And  whispered  words  through  silent  eyes : 

The  you  that  strolled  on  moonlit  paths 
And  led  me  when  the  dark  loomed  near,    . 
Laughed  amid  the  summer  rains 
And  brought  eternity  to  one  year : 

The  you  that  laughed  and  dreamed  and  hoped, 
Then  said  goodbye  to  me, 
Lives  yet  in  the  communion  of  our  souls 
And  breathes  in  my  reverie. 
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